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INTROnuCTORY, 
Chapter I- 


X 






Object of the oiquir^ and procedure, 

I. Genesis of the Enqiiiri/. — Since 1925 the Government of India had 
under consideration the best method of snrveyincr the field of banking 
and of encouraging the development of banking in India. On receipt of 
replies from the various Lncal Governments, ti e Government of India 
cam.e to the conclusion lhat the establishment of the contemplated Rf- serve 
Bank in In lia would, to a large extent, remedy some of the main defects 
in the Indian bankinjj sy'=tem, and would at the same time improve bank- 
ing facilities. Further enquiry into b.inking generally might suitably 
bn postponed till some experience had been gained of the working of the 
Reserve Bank. In February 1927, Mr. S. N. Haji moved a resolution 
in the Legislative Assembly to the effect that a Commission to examine 
the present condition of banking in India should be appointed. The 
Government expressed the opinion that the time was inopportune, more 
especially as the Agricultural Commission which had begun work In 
October 1926, would deal with the question of the finance of agricul- 
ture and of the facilities for agricultural banking. The Reserve Bank 
Pill was rejected by the Legislative Assembly in February 1928, and the 
GoverniTent of India decided tl-at any enquiry into banking should be 
deferred till Government had cnnsiderecl the Report of the Agricultural 
Commission which was presented in April 1928. 

2. Towards the end of that year the Federations of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce urged the necessity of an early appointment of an Indian 
Banking Enquiry Committee The view of the Government of India 
was that the form ition of a Central ftr Reserve Batik was desirable so 
that India might have a mechanism for the control of currency and credit 
on lines approved by modern experience. At the same time it was reco- 
gnised that as such a Central f^ank would he the apex of the whole struc- 
ture, it would have to be adapted to the banking organisation of the 
country if it was to effectively deal with the actual requirements of the 
country.^ From this (>oint of view, a banking enquiry would reveal the 
actual situation and instruct public opinion as to the actual requirements, 
buch an enquiry would be divided into two stages ; the first, the collection 

of evidence and the indication of the lines on which increased facilities 
are required : the second, the consideration by experts of the evidence 
collected and of the suggestions made by the local committees in the 
first stage. The main objects of the enquiry would be to examine the 

recommendations 

for the expansion of both indigenous and joint-stock banking and snecial 
inCrv -‘I f^qu'^ments of a-ricnlture, commerce and 

function would be to collect evidence as to agricultural credit (including 


Co-operative credit) and credit facilities for small industries; and also a 
to mortgage banks and tlie financing of internal trade. These subjects 
were considered by the Go^■er^lnent of In lia to Ijc the irost important 'i 
of the whole enqtiiry. India is primarily an agricultural country and from 
the point of view of the rural population it is of vital imiiortance that the ^ 
cultivator should be able to obtain the credit he in eds for improving his 
landj for equipment of his holdings and for marketing his produce. At 
the same time it was necessary to suggt st means to stimulate savings and 
investments and to attract banking deposits. The task of the Central 
Committee would be to deal with the regulation of banking so that the 
depositors might be protecled, thus increasing confidence in the banking 
system ; with Banking Education, whereby a body of practical bankers 
might be trained up ; and with the development and extension of banking 
on sound lines which would include an enquiry into industrial banks and the 
credit facilities for Indians main industries like cotton, jute, coal, etc,, and 
into the financing of foreign trade. It was recognised that Provincial 
Committees might find it necessary to touch incidentally on some matters 
which were primarily the task of the Central Committee. It would be,^ in 
the second stage, the business of the Central Committee after collecting 
its own evidence and after examining the reports of the Provincial Com- 
mittees to invoke the assistance of outside experts who would act as an 
advisory body to enable the Central Committee to make its final recom- 
mendations to the Government of India, 


3. Appointment, — By notification No. 45r>6F., dated the 25th June 
i020 of the Government of Assam, it was announced for public inform- 
ation that the personnel of the Assam Provincial Banking Enquiry -om- 
mittce would be as follows : — 


I, Mr. J. A. Dawson, l.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Sylhet — Chairman 
and Secretary. 

.2. Rai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua, M.L.C., Retired Director of Agri- 
culture an*] Industries, and Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 

Assam — Co-operative Expert. 

3, Babu Nopat Ray Agarwala, Merchant, Dibrugarh — Representative 

of Commerce. 

4, Rai Bahadur Ramani Mohan Das Representatives of other 

interests including agri- 

5, Rai Bahadur Mahendra Chandra De j culture. 


Owing to the appointment in August 1929 of Rai Bahadur Kanak Lai 
Barua, M.L.C., as a Minister of the Government of Assam, Mr. Upendra 

Nath Sen, Pleader, Gauhati, was nominaied in his place As the Govern- 
ment of India had laid stress on the fact that the Provincial Committees 
should consist of persons who had knowledge of local conditions, it might 
not be out of place to indicate the qualifications of the members of the 
Assam Committee. The Chairman has spent most of his twenty-five years 

of service in the plains districts of the Assam Valley and Surma Valley. 

Rai Bahadur Ramani VIohan Das had served all his time in different dis- 
tricts of the neighbouring province of Bengal, retiring finally as District 
Magistrate. Since his retirement in £923, he has actively identified 
himself with various aspects of the co-operative movement in his native 
district of Sylhet in Assam, particularly as Chairman of the Sylhet Central 
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Bank and of the Sylhet Land Morigagc Bank. He is the co-operative 
expert on the committee^ Babu Nopat Kay Agar^aia is a partner in an 
^ old-established firm of merchants and indigenous bankers in Dibrugarh. 
*/ He is the representative of Commerce. Rai Bahadur Mahendra Chandra 
De of Silchar had till his retirement in 1926 served in practically all the 
districts of the province as Sub-Deputy Collector and later as Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioiirr and Subdivisional Odicer. Mr. Upendra Nath Sen, a 
hading pleader oi Gauhati, has for many years maintained a close interest 
in the co-operative movement, being Chairman of the Kanirup Land Mort- 
gage Bank and of the Gauhati Town Bank. These last two members are 
representatives on the committee of miscellaneous interests including 
agriculture. 


4. Procedure and Itinerary . — On 30th August (929, we held a prelim- 
inary meeting at Shillong and adopted the standard questionnaire, issued 
by the Central Committee with a lew modifications to suit local needs. We 
also settled the rough outlines of our cold-weather tour. Subsequently the 
questionnaire was translated into Bengali and Assamese and widely circu- 
lated to officials and non-officials as also to Joint-Stock Companies, Co-opera- 
tive Banks of all grades and to indigenous bankeis and merchants. In 
all 1 16 replies were received to the questionnaire and a few selected 
memoranda have bet-n printed in the volume of evidence. On 15th 
November 1929, we assembled at Syltiet and toured continuously up 
to 21st December, visiting Habiganj, Karimganj, Silchar, Dibrugarh, 
Sibsagar, Jorhat and Golaghat, vVe asscnibled again at Nowgong on 8th 
January 1930 alter the Cliristmas Holidays and alter the return of the 
Chairman Irom the Confereijce of Chairmen and Secretaries of all Pro- 


vincial Committees^ which was held in Calcutta in the tirst week of 
January, ftie Government of India had suggested that an intensive 
survey o[ economic conditions, existing hnancial facilities and requirenjents 
might be mace in a few selected areas, apart from the general survey of 
the province as a whole. The Government ol Assam in letter No, 5748F,, 
dated the 24th July 1929, had suggested that it would be sufficient to make 
an intensive survey in one district only in Assam and that this district 
should be in the Assam Valley where conditions were likely to differ more 
widely from those in Bengal than in the Surma Valley, The district of 
Nowgong was suggested as suitable for an intensive survey. We accepted 
the proposal and stayed in Nowgong district till 24th January for this 
purpose, the members making their headquartei s in areas outside the town. 
After Nowgong, visits were paid to lezpur, Uhubri, Gauhaii and Shillong. 
We then returned to Gauhati and sat I’rom 26th February to loth March 
to review the evidence and to come to our findings. Shortness of time 

^u*ii**°^ ^ visit to any of the Hill Districts with the exception of 

btiillong, the headquarters of the province, m the Khasi and jaintia Hills, 
nor was it possibH to visit all the subdivisions of the plains districts, 

5 * Wo)lc done. One hundred and thirty two witnesses were examined, 
in a lew cases two or more witnesses were examined together and an 
s rac taken ol their evidence. These groups are treated as indivi- 

ua unis, in the case of witnesses who deposed in the vernacular— and 

one or two cases of English-knowing witnesses — an abstract only 
aa recorded. It was not tound possible to obtain the services of a 
stenographer capable ol recording the evidence of witnesses word tor 
W , but we believe that the evidence as recorded is substantially 
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correct. For a few witnesses, cxatnincd at Gauliati arc! Shillong, 
\ve were able to olHain an expert reporter and their evidence 
has been recorded more fu^)^ We exuninedtlie Ijnoxs of all the 15 
Central Banks, except Mau'vi Bazar ; of 13 Co-operative Iowa Banks ; 
of 20 Rural Co-operative Societies (s' veral being visited in siiii), of the 
Assam Provincial Bank ; and of 8 Joint-Stock Banks, mainly Loan 
Companies. Several Bazars were a'so visited, and local trade conditions 
ascertained. In Nowgong. four of u-; made an economic survey oi one 
village each, including the compilation of a fan ily budget. This work 
was supplementt-d by similar surveys conducted b/ the Assistant 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies in the Assam Valley and by the 
Assistant Secretary who is a lecturer in economics in the Murarichand 
College, Sylhet. Visits were abso paid to the match factory of Dhubri, 
the Khanapara cattle farm near Gauhati and the Gauhali Weaving 
.School and Empoiiuni. 

6. — Tlie Government of India have stated that^ the 

Central Committee attach the great' st importance to the collection o 
facts ;uifl figures as accurate as possible, though w here precise information 
.is not available, there is no objection to information on broad an 
general lines being furnished. In the questionnai e, information Nias 
asked for as to the total amount of capital required for agricultural 
finance, as to the total existing indebtedness of the agricultural cLisses 
and as to the amount of capital inves ed, volume of 
expen-es of indigenous bankers (including money-lendeis), e 
found it impossible to obtain siati>tics of any value on these poin s. 
regards the amount required for agricultural finance and tlie ex 
of agricultural indebtedness, this inform .tion could only b- ohtai nea oy 
a thorough prolonged survey by trained Iiands. The Central ■ ^ 

and the Inspectors of Co-operaiivc Societie.s hnve prep'ired tor u 
statements of indebtedness in certain villagci in all the plains 
except cne. These will be suminariseci in a subsequent chapter. 
province, indigenous bankers arc at the same time traders and ' 

The accounts of the two branclu s of business are inextricably 
and it is impossible to separate the figures of one branch from tho. 
of the other. We do not think that the indi.cnous bankers themselves could 

give us the information even if they were willing to do so. VVe 
by the local Income Tax Autnorities that no accu.ate ^nfxmat on 
as to the amount of income-tax levied on the profits of the pure banking 
business of such firms is available. One difficulty is that the niaj^^ 
of such firms give out advances on condit.on or in 
that produce wifi be made over to tiiem eiilu r in repayment of the advance 
or to be sold on commission basis. One or two witnesses S 

'rough idea of the amount of their capital invested in bank and 

iuo in trade. ut this i.s of no value m estimating the 

volume of banking business for the whole indigenous 

^‘Expenses are not set off against trade and banking the 

Nd information is available as to the volume of business done by 

'bMinary protessional moneylender Nvho is to 
Villages^ though some of them conduct business m the toNvns, ^ Jer ' . 

stibdivision in Sylhet. It is true that income-tax 
the0c professional money-lenders but the majority 


asiessecl to income-tax eitber because they are not liible or, because 
they escape the notice of the Incoine-tax OlfKcr. \Vc think we could 
have secured fuller infornvuion about agricultural inJebl-'dness if c?rtain 

Central Banks, particularly in the Upper Assaiu districts, had taken 
more interest than they did in surveying villages lor compiling state- 
ments of indebtedness. Again, no figures are available for pr.-vious years 
which would render possible a comparison with present (inures (assuming 
these could be obtained) as to the amount of agricultural financr required, 
the amount of rural indebtedness or the volume of busines.s of indigenous 
bankers and money-lenders. As to rural economic conditions gen rally^ 
much information as to the past and present is available in the various 
settlement reports of the temporarily-se'tled areas of the province but little 
is available for Goal para district in lha Assam Valley and for the greater 
portion of Sylhet in the Surma Valley both permanently-settled areas^ 
except references in the Gazetteers which are not up to date and sundry 
allusions in annual land revenue reports. 

7. Cost of E7iquiry.—ThQ budget allotment for 1929-30 is Rs, 31,500 
towards which the Assam Government has contributed Rs 10,000. L'he 
allotment tor 1^30-31 is Rs. 10,000. VVe are not in a position at present to 
state whether these allotmtnis will suffice but they will probably not fall 
very far short of the actuals. 

8. Aekn noledgments. — We aesire to thank all those who have helped us 
in our enquiry. From all whom we approached— officials and n )n-officiAls-^ 
we received ungrudging assistance without which our work would have been 
of nugatory value. Those who took the troub e to answer our question- 
naire — and to master the often bewildering details — and tho*e who gave 
oral evidence before us deserve our particular thanks. We are specially 
indebted to those who produced and explained to us the book.s of various 
banks and companies. We also acknowledge the public spirit which ani- 
mated those who showed us the books of certain loan companies in spite of 
the fact, as they assured us, that the Federation in Calcutta had dissuaded 
them from doing so. We were glad to note that differences in political 
views did not prevent several non-officiais from answering our question- 
naire and from giving oral evidence. We would be guilty of a serious 
omission if we did not tender our thanks to the two Assistant Registrars, 
one of whom was alw'ays with us in our tour in the two valleys. Their 
assistance in our enquiries into co-operative matter was invaluable. Fi- 
nally, we desire to record our appreciation of the manner in which our 
Assistant Secretary and Stenographer 'have discharged their duties. in work 
that was often novel to them. 


Chapter II. 


Special features of the Province, 

y In the province of Assam the Brahmaputra Valley (comnonly 
referied to as tlie Assam Valley), the Surma Valley, and the Hills which 
surrounded the two Valleys are th® three natural divisions. In the 
census of 1921 tlic total population of the province was 7,^.90,246 or 
nearly a million more than in the 1911 census. In the Assam Valley the 
plains districts are Lakhimpur, Sibsagar, Nowgong, Darrang, Kamrup and 
Goal|'ara. According to the 1921 census the population of thes'' districts 
was 3,812,542. In the Surma Valley the plains districts are Sylhet and 
Cachar (excluding the North Gachar Hills). At last census the population 
was 3,041,825 ofwhicSylhet accounted for no !■ ss than 2,541,341. The 
figures of density per square mile are — 

Lakhimpur 143, Sibsagar 162, Nowgong io 3 , Darrang 164, Kamrup 
197, Goalpara 193, Sylh. t 472 and Cachar 148. 

10. In Assam the main industry is tea and the following table gives, for 
each of the above districts, the number living in tea-gardens at the time of 
the 1921 census. 



1 

Total 

population. 

PopatatioDOQ i 
tea-gardens. 

Percentage to the 
total population. 

Lakhimpur •«. ••• 

G8S,206 

263,171 

1 

43 

Sibsagar .•* ••• ••• 

823,197 

228.670 

27-5 

^Nowgong 

397,921 

21,919 

6 

Darrang 

477,935 

! 122,749 

25 

Kamrup ••• ••• 

702,671 

1 

1 

6,209 

• « a 

Goalpara ... 

i 763,623 

1 

2,218 


Sylliot ••• ••• 

2,541,341 

108,969 

6-5 

Cachar (excluding hills portion) 

600,484 

137,733 

1 

27-5 


Regular tea garden labour is composed almost entirely of immigrants 
from provinces outside Assam. The indigenous inhabitant of the Assam 
and Surma Valleys rarely works in tea-gardens; one reason is that the 
term tea-garden cooly connotes a sense of inferiority; another reason is 
that the indigenous Assamese does not like to be under the discipline 
which prevails in tea-gardens. The area outside tea-gardens in Assam has, 
to a large extent, been colonised by ex-coolies, who have spent some years 
in tea-gardens and then have left to settle in the villages as ordinary cul- 
tivators. The Land Revenue Report of 1928-29 shows 344,980 acres of 
Government temporarily-settled lands held in the plains districts by ex- 
tea-garderi coolies. In addition to this, time-expired coolies held 31,680 
acres as sub-tenanls. The Census Commissioner in 1921 estimated that 

in Assam there were about a million and a third foreignerj in the province 


6il account of the tea industry, t.e., one-sixth of the total population of 
Assam. We have reason to believe that the next census will show no u > - 
stantial difference in the proportion. These ex coolies frequenth sr 
near tea-gardens and supplement their agricultural earnings by emp oym n 
on the garden at times when the regular tea-garden labour is insulticient 
especially for plucking and hoeing, and when the ex-cooly is in nee o 
ready cash. In the course of our tour we did not make anv special enquiry 
into the economic condition of labourers on tea-estates. This matter was 
the subject of a thorough enquiry in 1921 -2.? and a reference is invited to 
the Assam Enquiry Committee 192 1-?2 Report. That report was 
piled at a time when there was a slump in-t(^a and when there was the dis- 
turbing factor of the non-co-operation movement. The economic condition 
of the tea-garden cooly has improved since then. From the Immigration 
Report of 1928-29 we find that the average monthly cash earnings calcu- 
lated on the average daily working strength were : — 


1 

f 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Men. 

Women. 

' 1 

ChlMrer. 

» 

t 

Assam Valley 

1 

I's. as. p. 

1 

14 1 5 

1 

Its. as. p. 

11 4 2 

Rs. as. p. 

7 6 1 

Burma Valley 

10 13 n 

8 11 2 

1 

) 

• - , 

6 7 11 


In tea-gardens it is not individu.al earnings that are to be taken into 
consideration but family eirnings. In addition to rash wages, coolies are 
usually granted concessions of free firewood, grazing grounds, and rice 
lands for cultivation in the garden grants. When the price of grains in the 
market is high, the coolies are often supplied by the garden with paddy 
and rice below the market rate. The immigration report does not show to 
what extent, if any, there has been an improvement in the standard of 
living or the amenities of life. We know, at least, tl'at the average garden 
cooly has adopted a more luxurious style of living — to judge from the 
consumption of cigarettes and his expenditure on bazar trinkets including 

industry the only other organised industries 
are the coal-mines in Lakhimpur and the Naya Hills, the 
oil-fields m Lakhimpur and in Sylhet and Cachar. The laboring popula- 
tion in these industries is however comparatively small and may be left 
out of account. 


U. Assam is pre-eminently an agricultural province, no less than 89 per 
cent of the whole population being supported by some form of agricultural 
or pastoral pursuit, and more than three-fourths were returned at the last 
census as ordinary cultivators. The report of the 1921 census roughly 
apportioned the occupations per mile as follows : — ^ 

O^inary cultivation ... ... ... 

riBhiug ;;; - ne 

Trade, Indnst^ and Transport 
professions und Arts . . , 

Others 






• • • 


• • • 






8 

68 

17 

n 


onnf.'n ^ twcnty ycaTs or so a special feature of ' ssam has been the 

™«nigrants— mainly from Mymensiugh in Eastern 
Bpng4l v»ho h^ve opened out large tracts of land in the Assam Valley 


We think it safe to pnrmise that the proportion of ordinary cultivators in 
Assam is now greater than what it was in 1921. In the same census 
report it was statorl that ‘^^rcarly <)6 per cent, of the ordinary agricultural 
population cultivate for tluMiiselvcs, cither directlv under Government, or 
as tenants under zemindars,^’ and again “the class of landless labourers 
is small, and the census fieures show that there has not been any great 
tendency of owners or cultivators to lose their land to creditors and become 
mere labourers For the increa'^e of 56,000 in the number of farm servants 
and field labourers is accounted for in great measure by the decrease (due 
to better classification^ of ‘labourers unspecified ' who were returned in 
considerable numbers in iqm. Probably a certain number of cultivators, 
especially in the Surma Valiev, have lost their holdings owing to bad times. 
Some who owned their land have lost it and become tenants or mere 
aflhirlars {bnrna^lars or nilJtirlurft as paying a produce rent, have been 
class-^'d as ordinary tenant'Cultlvalors). Tl'e number of those, however, is 
small in comparison with the whole agricultural population. And it is 
scarcely a matter of lamentation that those who live principally on the 
rent of land have df^ercased by over 20 per cent, in the decade.*^ Our 
own conclusion is that the area of land which is passing into the hand of 
the creditors i- inconsiderable. The census table shows 6,083,272 persons 
in the province as supported by agriculture. The subdivision is — 

Income from rent of agriculturists ... 106,781 

Ordinary cultivators ... ... 61^26,739 

Farm servants and farm laboun rs ... 140,793 

Apart from this, the population dependent on tea is shown as 944 .!^ 99 * 
In the Immigration Report for the year ending 30th June 1929, the figure 
had risen to 1,025,2? r. 

12. At the last census “nearly ?o ner cent of landlords, I2'5 
per cent of ordinary cultivators and 8 per cent of agricultural 
labourers return so ne subsidiary means of subsistence also. The returns 
show a great variety of entries. Many of them give merely a different 
form of agriculture as the second occupation, for instance many land- 
lords or rent-re(’eivers are also ordinarv cultivators or rent-payers and 
so are many of the field labourers. Trade and general labour are the 
commonest form of se condary occupation. As already explained, these 
returns are of little valim ; the entries receive the minimum of checking and 
are dependent largely on the whim of the enumerator.*^ The number of 
cattle * and buffalo breeders and herdsmen had decreased since 1911, 
being about 44,000. chief graziers are Nepalese and, to a smaller 

extent, up-country men who have settled down in Assam. Th'^re is an 
increasing tendency for the Nepalese to take to cultivation. We have 
noticed that this is particularly the case in Darrang district. The census 
of live-stock for Assam taken in 1920 showed 4,885,000 cattle, 587.000 
buffaloes and 817,000 others (chiefly goat^i). There were only 49 "^ workers 
and dependents recorded as engaged in the renring of silk-worms ; 483 of 
these reared th ; wnga and eri worms and only 7 the oat-worm, the latter 
form being regarded \as degrading. The Census Commissioner regarded 
these figures as obviously low and remarked that in many cases the occupa- 
tion wns subsidiary to one of the textile groups or to cultivation. The 
weight of the evidence recorded by us is to the effect that silk-worni 
rearing is on the decline but we are satisfied that many more rear silk- 
worm, usually as a subsidiary occupation, than the figures of the last 
pepsus show. In the 1931 census about 60,000 people were shown 



supported by fishing as their chief occupation as against 100,000 ten years 
before. There was some fall even in che number of those who returned 
fishing as a secondary occupation. The main reason for the decline in 
both Valleys in the case of both Hindus and Muhammadans is that fishing 
tends to be regarded as a degrading occupation. We are fully convinced 
that this tendency still prevails, and, in many cases, to the financial loss 
of followers of the craft. Trade in foodstuffs is pursued by two-thirds of 
the whoe trade population; textiles come next. Minor industries are of 
little importance in Assam. Industry, excluding the tea industry but 
including mines, at last census, supported only 205,000 persons or about 
2I per cent of the population of Afsam. The Census Commissioner 
remarks Let this be contrasted with Madras (which the Director of 
Industries of that Presidency calls industrially backward) with 13 per 
cent dependent on Industry, and we can see how little Assam has to do 

as yet with any productive means of subsistence except agriculture and 
tea. ” 


13, We are interested in our present enquiry with cottage industries. 
Figures were collected at the 1921 census and the following table summa- 
rises the result : — 


Handlooms ... 

••• eee 

• e 

421,367 

(Brahmaputra Valley) 

ttf 

368.913 


(Surma Valley) ... 

••• eee 

18,944 


(Hills inoludine; Manipur) 


43,610 


Spindles 

••• eee 

ee • 

2 29,463 

(Brahmaputra Valley) 

IM 

146,656 


(Surma Valley) 

••• 

18,546 


(Hills including Manipur) 

eee ••• 

66.261 


Band cotton-ginning machines 

see 

eee 

95.172 

Oil presses 

••• tee 

tea 

12,761 

Sugarcane mills 

eee 

• • • 

14.2?9 

Tailoring shops (with two or more workers) ... 

eee 

1.026 

Sowing machines (commercial) 

eee 

eee 

3,424 

Brass workshops 

■ 

••• ess 

• « » 

729 

Bellmetal workshops 

••• eee 

eee 

446 

Potters’ workshops (with two 

or more potters) 

« t • 

2,180 

Carpenters' shops (with two or more carpenters) 

• » • 

1,778 

BlacksmithiC shops (with two 

or more smiths) 

• « • 

2,650 

Dairy Establishments 

4 

••• eee 

tee 

2,179 

Orei^m separatin^f maohiifes 

• u. 

« 

• « • 

e 

2.344 
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No comp irison was possible with the previous census as no figures- 
were collected then. C( n^us Commissioner was of opinion that on 

the whole the cottage iiidustries in the province can scarcely be said to be 
flourishuig. The need for guidance in improv d methods, for breaking 
down apathy and conservatism and for exteiision of co-operative credit 
is imperative if progress is to he made.’^ In the light of information we 
have received from witness-'s and Ironi other sources, we have no hesi- 
tation in coming to the conclusion that cottage industries are stagnant 
and indeed have probably taken a step backwa' d. We aie in agreement 
with the Census Commissioner as to the remedies proposed. Me comments 
on the enormous proportion of looms in the Assam Valley compared with 
other divisions. “ There is here an average of nearly one loom to every 
two occupied houses. Weaving is an established custom of the house* 
wife, and doth is nearly always made lor home use. Only in the 
case of cotton cloth made by some of the Bengal immigrants and silk 
by the Assamese is there any serious sale, J he cloth is woven in 
the spare time of the women and girls and often only enongh' 
surplus is made to pay the family^s land revenue , It^ was further; 
noted that Surma Valley weavers were taking to^ cultivation. This 
confirms our own observations. The Census Commissioner remarked 
the profits on cotton cloth were usually low; those on silk were higher 
though silk- weavers who had no capital were sometimes in the hands of 
middlemen who made advances in the shape of thread or cash. There \vas 
usually a ready market for Assam silk and those who wished to weave for 
profit and not only for home use had a chance of adding, to their income, 
provided they themselves reared the worms and also spun, or provi e 
they had capital enough to buy their own thread, without having recourse 
to the middlemen. We are in entire agreement with these conclusions. 
Cotton growing is confined to the Hill Districts especially to the Garo Hills. 
Owinci* to the establishment of oil-milJs, primitive oil ghanis are prob^l^y 
becoin^ing fewer ; primitive sugarcane mills still continue to flourish. I ne 
prospects of indigenous pottery are not bright ; the imported article is of a 
better quality, and is preferred. The dairy establishments are main y m 
the hands of the Nepalese and up-country graziers. It must not be thought 
that the cream-separaters in all districts are of the modern approve ^ pa - 
tern ; but this seems to be the case in Lakhimpur district. Considering the 
tendency for the Nepalese to take to ordinary cultivation we think it pro- 
bable that dairy business has decreased. Work m basket and mat-making 
is done in certain localities-especially mat-makmg in Karimganj subdivision 
in Sylhet— but we find that the occupation at least, of mat-making is unpro- 
fitable, mainly due to the long chain of middlemen. On labour, the 
Commissioner remarks “tea garden coolies form nearly 8o per cent of all 
those who’ labour for wages in Assam. As to the supply of albother km 
of labour in the province there is little difficulty ; either local people or 
seasonal immigrants are usually available. The only exception is in 
case of those castes which, are giving up labour as a hereditary calliho ! 
is likely to cause some local difficulties in future, for instance in getting 
men to carry loads or to ply boat^; for hire, but as yet the 

not gone far enough to be felt seriously. ; to carry 

larly in Sylhet district, the difficulty in getting local inhabitants to ^rrv 

loads or to ply boats is becoming more acute. The ^Thp^Tensus 

conpotes social degradation is becoming more pronounced. h 
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Commissioner was of opinion that casual and general labourers had suffered 
less from the rise in prices than other food-buying classes. We think 
that this observation has still more force to-day. 

14. An interesting fact elicited at the last census was that nearly 30 
per cent of the whole female population of the province were recorded as 
working at some occupation other than the usual duties of a house-wife. 
More than half of these are ordinary cultivators, i,e.j generally they help 
substantially in working the family land, a small number only being returned 
as farm servants a id farm labourers; more than a quarter of the total 
are engaged in the tea industry, the rest are distributed over handicrafts, 
trade, professions, pasture, labour and unproductive industries. We have 
noticed that in the Assam Valley the women of the indigenous Hindu 
cultivators regularly work in the fields except in the districts of Goalpara 
and Kamrup. in the Surma Valley, no wife of a respectable cultivator is found 
in the fields, though this does not apply to certain of the lower castes like 

* Namasudras, Patnis and Malis though among these too there is a tendency 
to restrict out-door labour of women nor does it hold good in the case of 

^"Manipuris and ex-coolies. 

15. As we have already pointed out, a special feature of the Assam 
Valley in the last twenty years has been the continuous flow of immigrants 
from Eastern Bengal. In their home districts, the immigrants had found 
the pressure on the land too severe and were attracted to Assam by reports 
of wide expanses of Government waste land on alow revenue. The 
significance of the movement may be judged from the fact that 55*6 per cent 
of the total incieise of 748,650 in the population of the Assam Valley 
between 1911 and 1921 was due to immigration. While part of this in- 
crease must be attributed to the importation of tea-garden labour, it is 
largely due to the immigration from Eastern Bengal of actual cultivators. 

' Sometime before 191 1, the immigrants started coming into Goalpara which 
ad]oin.s Bengal. In the lyii census there were 51,000 such immigrants in 
Goalpara and'3,000 in other districts of the Assam Valley. In the 1921 
census there were 258,000 of these immigrants in the Assam Valley. At 
that time, i nmigrants from Eastern Bengal constituted about 20 per cent 
of the population of Goalpara and 14 per cent of the people in Nowgong. 
Since then there has been a great expansion (though figures are not avail- 
able) es,;ecially in Kamrup, Nowgong, Darrang and now they are pene- 
trating into the North Lakhimpur. They are hardworking, make excell- 
6nt culriva*;ors and have taken largely to the gro wing of jute. In industry 
and skill, to quote a former Deputy Commissioner of Kamrup " they are 

ail object lesson to the local cultivators ; they have reclaimed and brought 

under permanent cultivation thousands of acres which the local cultivators 
had for generations past merely scratched with haphazard and intermrttfent 
crops or recognised as exigent of efforts beyond their inclination.'** The 
fW' V ^S''*cuUuraI nature of the province may be seen from the ^facc 

1 o the whole of the population living in towns was 

only 258,000 which is only 3-2 per cent of the provincial population. « -This 

* that in any other province and less Uian a third of the wopor- 

‘ were only 29 towns, 15 of- which had a 

population under 5,000. 

^^nsus Commissi jner in 1921 cametothe conclusion that 

, there was “no doubt that a considerable proportion of the plains J'^ple 


IS living below the comfort line, although the causes may be different — * 
climatic, temperamental or ecomomic — in different parts of the province 
and sections of the people. Attempts were made at the census to collect 
information by means of domestic budgets. About 400 such budgets were 
collected from different classes of workers in all districts, but unfortunately 
examination of them has shown such great varieties that they are of little 
use for the formation of any estimate of the extent of poverty and the 
standard of life. Any attempt at averaging or calculating proportions of 
income spent on different objects by different classes is out ot the question, 
for such work, much more intensive enquiries over smaller areas would be 
necesary,*' We ourselves in the course of our survey in Nowgong com- 
piled budgets among different classes of cultivators, but we do not feel 
justified m making any use of them for similar reasons. It would be 
suitable at this stage to summarise the conclusions which we have come to 
with regard to the economic condition of each of the plains districts. 
We begin with the Surma Valley: — 

17. Sylhtt . — In the district there were in 1921 1,433,390 Muhammadans 
and 1,099,745 Hindus, Except for the Jaintia Perganahs, Patharkandi Tabsil 
and small blocks of Government land scattered here and there (called ‘‘ilam^' 
lands, the district is permanently-settled. There is no record of rights for 
the permanently-settled area. In I9i4-i7an experimental survey in three 
Parganahs with an area of 89 square miles was made and a record of 
rights prepared. It was estimated by the Settlement Officer that the total 
area of the district which would require to be surveyed for the preparation 
of a record of rights was 4,500 square miles. The cost would be very heavy. 
One characteristic of the district is that the number of big zemindars is 
comparatively small. The peculiar feature ot the permanent settlement of 
Sylhet is that Government, towards the end of ihe eighteenth century, did 
not, as in most districts in Bengal, enter into engagements with the Chow- 
dhuris or land revenue collectors but made settlement direct with the actual 
cultivators of the soil. This had the effect of creating an enormous number 
of separate holdings from each of which a distinct and separate payment of 
revenue was required. 'Ihe revenue payable on most of these estates is 
extremely small — a matter of a few annas in a very large number of cases. 
A further difficulty is that in most of the estates ihere are numerous 
co-sharers but no record is maintained to show who they are. The 
carving of separate accounts (each with a separate assessment of land 
revenue^ out of parent estates has still further complicated matters. The 
experimental area surveyed may be taken as fairly typical. The Settle- 
ment Officer found that in a population of 50,000, there were not more than 
twenty landowners with an annual income of over Rs. 1,000 from rents. It 
was ascertained that proprietors hold 5i'34 per cent of the total area while 
the holdings of occupancy raiyats covered 34*50 per cent of the total area-— 
or in other words, about 86 per cent was held by peasant proprietors or by 
their equivalents, occupancy tenants. No information was given, however, 
as to the average holding of a family. Peasant proprietors are locally known 
as Mirasdars, It was found that while some of the Mirasdars lived on rent 
received from tenants, these were the exception; the majority of the 
Mirasdars were actual cultivators. This would apply generally to other 
parts of the district. The total area surveyed was about 494^0 
T his gives a little less than one acre per inhabitant. Assuming that there 
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are 10,000 families in a population of 50,000, the average holding would 
be under 5 acres— say 14 bighas. In the census report of 1921 it is stated 
that the normal cultivated area in Sylhet as estimated by the Director of 
Land Records is some 2*4 million acres which gives an average of nearly 
one acre per person. The Jaintia parganahs were resettlecl in 1914-18. 
The settlement report shows a settled cropped area of 3,87,549 bighas and 
the population in 1921 was 1,30,845. This gives a holding of abemt 15 
bighas for a family of five. This however is only a rough estimate. In a 
note compiled in 1926 by the Director of Land Records for the Govern- 
ment memorandum sent to the Royal Commission on Agriculture, the 
average area of an estate in Jaintia at the time of the reseitlement was 326 
acres, made up as follows 


Homestead 

Cultivated 

V^aste 
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» • ft 




ft ft • 


ft • ft 
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Acres, 

•3 

2-13 
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We think, however, that the average family holding in Sylhet district 

is considerably under 15 bighas. In Sylhet there are five subdivisions 

North Sylhet, South Sylhet, Karimganj, Habiganj, Sunamganj. Most of 
the country is low-lying and single-cropped. We are of opinion that in a 
normal season the cultivator manages to pay his way. But one feature 
of the district is its liability to floods. A flood that comes at the proper 
season when the or lowland paddy has attained some growth is 

beneficial, as it enriches the soil with a rich deposit of silt. Rut untimely 
floods which come just after the rice crop is sown or when the crop is 
approaching the ripening stage, play havoc. Such w-as the case with 
t^he disastrous flood of 1929 which caused more damage than the serious 
floods of 1915-16. On such occasions, the average raivat, except in the 
nigh lands to the south of the district, is hard hit, and 'has to resort to 
borrowing. The distress is intensified when cattle are drowned 
or as more frequently happens perish or become w-eakened and 
useless because of insufficient fodder. At such times Government helo 
generously with agricultural loans but the amount which can be given to 
each individual is limited and the cultivator cannot be rc^stored to the 

calamities, there is 

There are huge expanses of waste land, it is true, but these are unfit for 
cultivation. The result is that the pressure on the soil is becoming 

loni ,1." W't*' the growth of families. It seems to us that beforf 

® ^ emigration, in growing more 

f °^her districts. In 1921 the Deputy Comrs" 

cent of ?y Commissioner that “about 80 per 

badly cloiW' U 9° 

price of clotli ’ ^t should he noted that this was written when the 
Sderabv after the war; it has dropped con- 

m Bengal. Further, 3-5 per cent of this increase was due to natural 
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growth. Emigration does take place from Sylhet, to Nowgong but not 
to a large extent. Another remedy is for the cultivator to grow additional 
crops there are possibilities in this direction — or to supplement his income 
by some subsidiary occupation. At the present time a few do work in 
^yeavlng, mat-making, and other cottage industries, but the total addi- 
tional income is insigniheant. Paddy hulking is carried on to some 
extent, chiefly by widows, but when the floods destroy the crops there 
js little paddy to husk. As to particulrr classes^ we are of opinion that, 
among the Hindus, castt s like Sahas, Baruis, Pals, and many Mahishyas as 
also the Naihs of Karimganj arc well-off. This would also be the case with 
half the Kayasthas. On the other hand, the Brahmins (except those who lend 
money), half the Kayasthas, the Naths of North Sylhet, and generally 
speaking, the lower castes like the Patnis, Malis, and Namasudras, are 
not well-off. Among the IMuhammadans, the IMahimals — the leading 
fisher class — are certainly prosperous. The Mirasdar who owns and 
cultivates his own land is ordinarily well-off, whereas the Mirasdar 
who will not cultivate himself but is a rent receiver as aho the cultivator 
of land can just manage, somehow or other, in normal times. "J he 
landless — both Muhammadans and Hindus — live from day to day. The 
ex-tea-garden cooly is fairly comfortable ; if things are not going well 
with him, he will go in search of work in llie tea-gardens or on the roads 
and make a little money whereas this is just what the indigenous Sylheti 
will not do unless he is absolutely driven to it. The Report of the re-settle- 
ment of Jaintia in 1914-1918, states that the ‘^material condition of the 
people, though not so good as that of the people of Cachar cannot be 
c tiled bad. Few casfs of want or destitution are met with, and-'^on 
the whole they have enough for their needs which are simple/* Though 
the Jaintia parganahs are particularly liable to floods, and though it takes 
the people some time to recover from their effect, there is no doubt that 
the soil is enriched by the silt brought by the floods and produces 
excellent crops. The inhabitants of these parganahs are of a very * slothful 
nature. We do not believe that the ecomomic condition of Jaintia is 
worse than that of the permanently-settled area of Sylhet — and is certainly 
better than \vhat we find in some parts. 

18 , Cachar with its subdivision Hailakandi is in a better 

eccnomic condition than Sylhet- At times the cultivated area is subject 
to floods but owing to the slope of the land the flood waters, after leaving 
a deposit of silt, are able to get away more quickly than is the case with 
Sylhet. The fact that the staple crop is transplanted rice grown on fairly 
high land and not broad cast r ce, sown on low land, makes it possible for 
thedisti ict to recuperate quickly. Such was the case in the unprecedented 
floods of June 1929. Tlie loss of crop, cattle and homestead, 

V. was at the time tremendous but last cold weather the people 

harvested a bumper crop. The district is temporarily settled Govern- 
ment land, the last res ulement having been made in 1917-1918. 
In the re-settlement report it was recorded that the people must on the 
i whole be put down as fairly prosperous; from the time of the 'first 
-settl.-rs the Cachar Mirasdar has always been said to insist on his^'three 
hot meals a day, and it is only in years of severe scarcity that even the 
'pauper families have to reduce their consumption. All classes -^are in the 

ji’general prospr rity though it is shown in widely different ways. Tho^general 
level of prosperity is also indicated by the difficulty in sectmng HSenial 


labour.** At the last re-settlement the average holding worked out at a little 
over 14 bighas or nearly 5 acres. The opium habit is sporadic. Ex-coolies 
drink a good deal of country liquor. As regards subsidiary occupations 
the Manipuri and Cachari women do much weaving but mainly for their 
own consumption. The Naths who are professional ' w avers have now 
taken mostly to agriculture. Consid' rable areas of sugarcane are grown, 
especially by ex-coolies who find it profitable. Apart from this, little ia 
done to supplement the income from agriculluie. We are of opinion that 
the. Naths, on the whole, are very well off ; thf'y are thrifty and laborious. 
The same might he said of 50 p^r cent of tlu Manipuris. On the other hand, 
the majority of the Namasud'^as and about half the Patnis cannot be said 
to be well off. They aretcommonly found as under-tenants. The Patnis 
are. fishermen primarily, but there is a tendency, to give up this pro.- 
tension and to take to agriculture, but the change is not, on the whole, 
to their pecuniary advantage. The higher castes are few in number and 
no^, very prosperous. (An exception is, however, the vil'age rr.oney 
lender who may be either a local manner from outside the district. The 
economic condition of the indigenous Muhammadans if good : their lands, 
as..a rule, are not liable to be flooded. The Manipuri Muhammadans, who 
haye.been settled for generations, are above want. Of the ex-tea-garden 
coplies, about 50 per cent have lands of their own, are thrifty and 
laborious, and may be considered to be well off. The condition of the 
other half is indifferent. It may be of interest to note that in 1920, an 
economic survey of 29 villages in Hailakandi subdivision, embracing 2,064 


families, was made by a 
as follows : — 

Sub-Deputy Collector. 

He classified ilie families 

In comfort 

• • « 1 • • 

26 per cent. 

Below comfort 

• • » • • • 

27 i» )> 

Above want 

• • • •• 9 

32 ». .. 

In want 

* « • s • • 

15 .. 


The classification was according to the standard laid down in the . 
late Major Jack^s bjok — “ The Economic life of Bengal District '' — where 
‘starvation^ was defined as implying a condition in which a family had- 
just sufficient to keep itself alive and no more. ' Comfort ' implied a con- 
dition in which the material necessities of life were fully satisfied. The 
interval between the two was covered by the standards ^ above starvation ’ 
and ‘ below comfort.^ In connection with the Hailakandi survey, it 
was pointed out that the cadastres were prepared on the basis of the 
income of the year 1919-20 when there was a partial failure of crops, 
which resulted in not more than an 8 or 10 annas out-turn ; otherwise*, 
the' percentage of families living in comfort would have been greater. 

19. We come now to the Assam Valley. One noticeable feature of 
the three upper districts — Lakhlmpur, Sibsagar and Darrang — ^is the large: 
population in ihe tea-gardens— being- 43, 27, and 25 per cent respectirely 1 
of the total population of these districts according to tlie 1921 census. 
Another feature is the large proportion of Eastern Beigal iinmigrantsj 
mostly 'from Mymensingh, in the districts of Goalpara, Kamrup, Now- 
iP^lrrang, ami to a lesser extent in North Lakhimpur subdivisiouv 
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Time-expired coolies in the four upper districts also hold a large area under 
direct settlement with Government as the following table based on the 
Land Revenue Report fer 1928-29 will show : — ■ 


pistrict. 

] 

Total full assessed 
areas for ordinary 
cnltivatioQ on 
periodic and 
annual le 'se— 
in acres. 

Settled with 
time expired 
oooliM— in 
ttcres. 

Percentage 
i to total 

eettled 
area. 

Held as 
anbtenapte 
acres. 

1 

2 

8 

•4 

6 

Lakhimpur 

444' 189 

96,886 

22 

1 

4,428 

Sibsagar 

707-016 

78,039 

11 

7,018 

Darrang 

494 759 

97,629 

20 

6,667 

Nowgong ••• 

469-863 

21,588 

4*6 

608 


Before the immigrants from Eastern Bengal came to the province 
there were large areas of waste land in all districts. The indigenous 
Assamese, prior to that time, used to take up much land for cold 
weather crops, preferably near the banks of the Brahmaputra, on annual 
lease. These he would cultivate for three j^ears or so and then throw 
them up, seeking fresh pastures of which there was abundance. After 
some years would go back to the previous lands, knowing that probably 
no body would have taken them up, as there was enough spare land 
for all. This was in addition to his permanent rice land in or near 
his viliage. The coming of the Mymensingh people has changed all 
that. They have occupied most of those waste lands (frequently buying 
them at an exorbitant price from the Assamese who had them under 
annual lease) and have brought them under permanent cultivation. Of 
late years, Government has adopted the policy of controlling the settle- 
ment of the immigrants. Certain areas are set apart where they are 
allowed to settle and areas reserved for expansion of cultivation among 
the Assamese are barred to them under penalty of ejectrnent. In the 
interests of the .Assamese we would emphasise the necessity of tight- 
ening up this control so that any evasion may be promptly checked. 
The Assamese have also to reckon with the expansion of cultivation by 
the ex-garden coolies and by the Nepalese. The indigenous Assamese is 
bv nature lethargic (this may be partly due to the relaxing climate), ease- 
loving and unambitious. His wants, on the whole, are^ simple though 
we noticed a tendency to purchase finer clothes and articles of luxury. 
Nature has been kind in Assam— perhaps too kind. Floods do occur now 
and again but the damage done is not great, There is also occasional 
failure of ’crops due to drought. At such times Government come to the 
r^^Qcne with agricultural loans ''or suspension or remission of land revenu^ 
The struggle for existence is less severe than in the Surma Valley^ 
though the holdings are probably of less extent than they used to be, 
because waste land is less available, and because population is incve&smg^ 
S the average holding is still ample, we think, for domestic needs 
ai>4, many cases, could be worked to greater advantage wjth t C 


appliration of a liitle more energy. It is characteristic of Upper Assam 
(Lakhimpur, Sibsagar, Darrang, Nowgong) that the women work in 
the fields, transplanting, and reaping. We are of opinion that the 
Assamese will have to work much harder than before, owing to the increas- 
ing pressure on the soil, if they are to maintain their present standard of 
living. Another feature in the Upper . Districts is the opium habit. The 
Excise^ Report for the year ending the 31st March 1929, gives the 
following figures for the issue of opium in that year ; — ■ 
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In Sylhefc the issues were only 3 mannds, and in Cachar 13 maunds. 
From 1st April 1928, the policy of Government has been to allow sales 
on y to holders of passes and to reduce the ration of consumers who were 
below 50 years of age on that date by an average of 10 per cent annually, 
xne result was that m 1928-29 the consumption throughout the province 
te l rom 722 maunds to 626 maunds. The fixed retail price is Re. 1-12 
a tola and as passes for 3 or 4 tolas are not infrequent, the drain which 
the opium habit must be on the cultivaior's resources is obvious When 

, P“‘,chase smuggled opium or when he is able to 
vendor purchase of illegal surplus which the opium 

Rs 4 loVs Tt weighments, he has to pay Lm 

of oauja increased by 4-6 per cent. This drug is largely consumed bv 

doiTcv'^^^’’ ^ restriction of opium 

P “"r' however, as ye? no 

teLSa d?n c„°';r "'a The chief consuLrs are 

rife amnnJ fia ^‘^wever, illicit distillation and sale is 

the making Sf *ricl^k the Nepalese. Moreover, 

amontr the^ coolv r? packtoai or laopani) is very common 

' Kacharis and LalLa! All among semi-aboriginal tribes like the 

cash or of rice We are'^ron^*^ \ wasteful expenditure either of 

more k k*? convinced from the evidence before us that with 

>J}«>re temperate habits m drinking, and wiih less consumption of opium 
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and ganja, the economic condition of the Assam Valley would be much 
improved, Ic is fortunate that in the Surma Valley, especially in Sylhet, 
the people are comparatively free from these vices. We will now note on 
the economic condition of each of the six districts in the Assam Valley. 

20. LakJnmpur , — A distinction must be made between the Sadr sub- 
division and the North Lakhimpur subdivision on the opposite bank of the 
Brahmaputra. In the former, the tea gardens are numerous and communi- 
cations are good ; there is a ready local market in every direction for the 
disposal of surplus produce to the tea-garden cooly. The Assamese culti- 
vator in the Sadr has everything in his favour, if it were not for the opium 
habit. We would describe him as fairly well-off ; he is not seriously in 
debt ; and i( his economic condition is not better it is due to his own fault 
—his easy going habils and his fondness for opium. The indigenous 
Assamese in the other subdivision (and we would include here two mauzas 
of the Sadr subdivision which are situated in the north bank) is less for- 
tunate. Communications are bad, local markets are fewer largely because 
there are not many tea-gardens, and the soil is inferior. The Assarnese 
in North Lakhimpur are generally of the lower castes. The opium habit is 
equally prevalent as in the Sadr, To make matters w'orse, the North 
Lakhimpur cultivator is frequently in the hands of the petty village 
Marwari or the Sualkuchi trader from whom he has taken^ an advance on 
promise of repayment by crop — and it is this that distinguishes him from 
his fellow kinsman in the Sadr subdivision. On the w'hole iwe think that 
the ex-tea-garden cooly in both subdivisions, though not infrequently m 
debt, is better off (though outwardly he may not seem so) largely because 
he is not usually an opium eater and because he is laborious and no 
ashamed to work. 

The last re-settlement of the district was in 1908-12. rc-settle- 

ment operations have started this year. According^ to the Land 
Report for 1928-29 the area settled for ordinary cultivation in the ais 
was 4,44,189 acres. The population in 1921 (excluding tea-gardens) wa 
3,35,124. This works out roughly at about 6i acres or about 194 jn 
for a family of five but the correct figure would be less as population 

have increased, ^ ^ ^ 

21. Sibsagar , — This district which comprises three subdivisions ■ 1 sa 

gar, Jorhat and Golaghat — was re-settled during the years J 923 ^9 j 

we consider ourselves fortunate in having at our disposal J ^ - 1 

Settlement Report. The Settlement Officer, Mr. Rhodes, made a 

ly painstaking enquiry into the economic condition o e p ,P p.pers 

us has the advantage of studying the group reports ‘ V • agree- 

of the economic survey. We iiave no hesit^ion ®*P fufther believe 

ment with the findings of the Settlement 9 ®^,®''’ „ . akhimour Nowgong 
that much that he has said would be applicable to lakbimpu , g, S 

and Darrang. It will he best to quote from the report 

« It is difficult to generalise regarding the jdely ^iffer- 

population numbering nearly a million souls ^°-rP°^,",^erLlTin the com- 

inp" races or (o speak dogmaticafiy regarding changes cav that 

.hort period of ao „.ri. 

the position of the raiyal is 'vorse than it a„,ount in 

suph I ioin issue, for reasons, which, set o • i. • nnw no bctler 

substance to the statcnient that while \he average raiyat is now 
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otF as regards actual cash in hand, he is now living on a definitely higher 
level of comfort and, thanks to the greatl)’- iunreased prices obtainable for 
surplus produce, is able to enjoy regularly things which 20 years ago were 
regarded as sheer luxuries. My experience of the district extends over the 
last 14 years only, but even in that time visible signs arc not wanting to 
bear out this contention. The average villager is now better clothed, he 
wears a shirt and coat he carries an umbrella, he smokes cigarettes, he 
drinks tea, he often has a tin-roofed house, he travels frequently in trains 
and motor omnibuses and in general enjoys a higher standard of living 
than of yore. His children too are better educated, if the new generation 
can overcome the hereditary apathy and tendency to opium which has been 
the curse of so many peasant homes, a goodly heritage awaits them/' 

“ The economic state of the people varies directly with the nature of 
their caste and the habits of life inseparable therefrom.*' 

The Settlement Officer points out that the Ahoms, the most numerous 
caste, in the higher ranks are temperate, industrious and prosperous. The 
lower castes of the Ahoms are less so. Kalitas, Kochs, and Keots, who 
form the intermediate Hindu castes are usually of temperate habits. 

Mins and Kacharis. on the other hand, are too fond of rice beer and 
have a low standard of living. The Muhammadans who form a compara- 
tively small proportion of the district are more prosperous than the average 
Hindu, mainly because they engage in trade or shop- keeping. The ex-tea- 
garden coolies are not usually the best cultivators, are addicted to rice beer 
and country liquor and live in poor houses, but in spite of that they are in 
general quite well-off as they are of industrious habits and supplement 
their income from agriculture by working in tea gardens when they need 
money. And, of course, some localities are more prosperous than others 
as much depends on the caste of the residents, the fertility of the soil, free- 
dom from floods, and proximity to markets of tea gardens where surplus 
produce can readily be disposed of. 


In 1 924> economic ca.dastres were prepared for four typical villages in 
the Jorhat and Golaghat subdivisions. The Settlement Officer drew the 
following deductions from the figures of the cadastres 

.. («) “ Since the AFsamese raiyat to a large extent feeds and supplies 
nimstlt, his actual cash income and expenditure is comparatively small. 

{b) In the villages there are few very rich or very poor. The majority 

are of medium condition, and the difference between the two extremes is 

Dot Wide. 


""an with a subsidiary industry or profession is invariably belter 
off than the cultivator, plain and simple. 

The nature conditions are favourable. Given self-control as regards 
ormk and drugs and a reasonable amount of work, a good livelihood and a 

f^air measure of comfort can be secured without difficulty. The trouble is 

that not a few are either lazy or self-indulgent or both. 

.nd‘^™Xtas7™pil' 

which we believe to be true of the indi- 
genous Assamese throughout the Assam Valley—" The Sib^agar vilLger is 
neither rich nor thrifty , he is content to live Lmbly on a compSvely 
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small amount of toil, and hitherto has had few ambitions towards wth of 
self-improvement." 

Interesting also are the remarks as to the size of an average holding 

Allowing for a normal increase since the census of igoi was taken, 
the village population at tbe tiin^ of the last re-setileinent was 4,45,000, and 
the area under ordinary cultivation 14,88,399 bighas which gives a holding of 
1 6’7 bighas tor every family of 5 persons, The corresponding figures for 
the present day are an estimated village population of 5,94,790, a cultivated 
area of 20,19,207 bighas and an average family holding of 16*9 bighas. 

It is true, however, that land within the district is being rapidly taken 
up. All the land has already been almost exhausted and the land fit for 
ordinary cultivation will probably be fully occupied before another genera- 
tion has passed* In consequence, pressure on the soil is bound to grow 

though at present it is light, compared for instance with that of the Surma 
Valley." 

Elsewhere, in connection with the fragmentation of holdings it is stated 
that in the oldest and most densely populated villages, for instance the 
Muhammadan villages of ^central Golaghat, the resulting situation is seen 
at its worst since holdings have become so small as to be below the 
economic level." 


As regards subsidiary industries, the commonest is the rearing of 
silk-worms. 

'' It is reckoned that an average household produces in a year about 
half a seer of silk, the value of which is some 12 or 15 rupees. The thread 
is either woven into garments for home use by the women of the house, or 
sold to the hrcal Marwaris who readily purchase it for export to Calcutta or 
Sylhet-" Other industries are the making of earthen pots, brass and bell- 
metal articles and also hats of wicker-work ; there is also goldsmithy* The 
Settlement Officer remarks ” unfortunately, however, these specialised 
village industries are undoubtedly declining, because a desire for higher social 
status leads to tkeir gradual abandonment, since the castes of workers 
mostly rank low in the social scale." And, as elsewhere in the province, 
the Assamese is averse to manual labour on reads, gardens or elsewhere 

22, yowgon^,~Th\s district is at present under re-settlement, but the 
final report will not appear for a year or two- We have had the advantage 
of perusing four group reports, which deal mainly with the Assamese village®. 
Generally speaking, the economic condition of the Assamese has improved 
in the last twenty years. Land has greatly increased in value and the 
price of paddy, the staple crop, has about doubled. 


In the Central group, comprising villages within a radius of 10 mile s 
from ihe town, the people are well-off. There is a considerable sale of 
garden produce; bamboos esp 'cially have greatly risei in p'ice owing to 
the demand of the Mymonsingh settlers, A good many villagers take 
advances but few are oppressed by debts which they ©annot repay* The 
commonest method of n paying the advance is by giving the crop to the 
Maliajan in repaymentof princip al and intrest ; the interest in this shape 
is heavy, sometim^rs 100 percent but repayment by crops saves the chIU- 
vator, from his point of virw, from necessity of parting with ready cash. 
Expenses have risen with an improved standard of living. 



In the South West group conditions are rather different. There U 
hiore waste land and so more fluctuating cultivation. In this group there 
are many-Latungs. They are addicted to opium and rice beer, are thriftless 
and ambition is lacking. As bad seasons are rare, they ought to be much 
more prosperous than they are but tor their improvident habits. In this 
group indebtedness is greatest in the villages where there are regular bazars 
with Marwari shop-keepers. *' It is temptation rather than actual need 
that leads the people into debt." There are few subsidiary industries — poul- 
try keeping and a little pottery. Few of the people are heavily in debt and 
advances are repaid generally from the proceeds of the mustard crop. In 
this group though there is no distress, there is little wealth. The people 
are fairly well-olT not because they have large surpluses but because their 
wants are small. 


In the South East group one feature is the number of ex-coolies and 
immigrants from Sylhet and Cachar on the Jamunaniukh side. Amont^ the 
Assamese there are more petty traders than in other groups and tf is 
contributes largely to the prosperity of the group. There is more surplus 
rice for export here. Many of the e.r-coolies are in the hands of the 
Mahajans. This is the rase also with the immigrants from the Surma 
Valley but if they obtain good crops they can generally clear off their 
advances. The general standard of living is higher than in the South 
West group. In the lower castes among the Assamese there is a desire 
to rise in the social scale and this often is synonymous with an improve- 
ment in economic condition. 


In the North East group, the indigenous Assamese predominates* 
The better class Assamese are fairly prosperous, rarely in serious debt an^i 
can maintain a reasonable standard of living. They are the most 
advanced next to the central group. There are 15 rural societies in the 
group and the people take considerable advantage of them. There are 
few who are very poor. The standard of life is rising and there seems to 
belittle difficulty in maintaining it. The Lalungs, Mikirs and Cacharis 
are rarely prosperous ; they utilise much of their rice in making rice beer. 
But the average debt among them is not heavy ; their credit is poor, and 
when they want spare cash, they work on roads or in gardens. The 
ex-coolies are fairly poor. They are often in debt and as a class they are 
more in the hands of the Mahajans than any others in the group except 
the Eastern Bengal immigrants of which there are some villao'es. 
Generally speaking, expenditure in luxuries has much increased and“ he 

economic condition of the group has much improved in the last twenty 
years, ^ 

The special feature of the district in the last twenty years is the open- 
ing up of the north of the district by immigrants from Eastern Bengal— 
mainly Muhammadans, and to a less extent Hindus— from Mymms?nali 
They have been able to bring large tracts under permanent cultivation’ 
especially with jute. Those who were the first settlers are the most 
prosperous as abundant Government waste land was then available 
Many of them now lend to those who came after them. The immigrants 
annually take advances mainly from the Marwaris which they repay from 
the proceeds of the jute crop. They have the reputation of clearing off 
with fair pumctuality the advances when they have a good crop vvith a 
reasonable market price. When they have a surplus, however, they 
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sprnd it extravagantly and have no idea of saving. The result is thal 
they have to take advances later in the year for the next jute season, and 
they seem to be always in the hands of the Mahajans, They are also 
litigious. Their standard of living is higher than that of the Assamese. 
The Settlement Officer, Mr. Gimson, to whom we are indebted for much 
of the information recorded above, notes that on the whole the price of 
land has more than doubled in the last twenty years and that relinquish- 
ment of lands held on annual lease which used to be common is now 
comparatively rare. As in the other districts of the Upper Assam Valley, 
far too much is spent in opium and, in the case of ex-cooIies, in country 
liquor. 

The size of an average holding is about 5-6 bighas per head in the 
South West group and 4 bighas in the South East group. No information 
is available to show the average size of a holding among the Mymensingh 
immigrants. 

We have dealt at some length with the general economic condition of 
Nowgong because this was the area selected for our intensive survey. 
Further information will be found in Chapter IV. 

23. Darrang . — ‘This district — both Sadar and Mangaldai subdivisions— 
is at present undergoing re-settlement. We were unable to gather any 
information from the setllenr.ent papers except from one group report. 
The last settlement was effected during the years 1905 ^ 9 ^ 9 * The 

people were found then to be fairly well-off. An exception was the case 
of Kacharis who live in the north of the district,^ particularly in 
Mangaldai subdivision. This race consumes large quantities of rice beer 
which uses up much of the rice crop ; there is no surplus left to sell, and 
the Kacharis have often to w'ork as labourers to make ends meet. This is 
equally true to-day. About the Assamese generally, we do not think that 
their condition is essentially different from their fellow- castemen in 
Sibsagar. The Settlement Officer of Darrang wrote in 1910 


Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof is the guiding motto of 
their lives ; the rain is certain, the crops are good, their wants are few, 
and there is no worry ; there is no great prjsperity, nor is there any 
poverty or want, Except weaving for domestic needs, we have fomid 
little in the way of subsidiary industries. We are inclined to think that 
the ex-tea garden coolies are not so prosperous as they are m some other 
districts ; at least this seems to be the case on the 

they are largely in the hands of the village Marwaris who have got 
possession of much of their land. A new feature of the distTic since the 
last re-settlement is the large area in both subdivisions now cultivated by 
immigrants from Eastern Bengal. Their economic condition may be taken 
to be similar to that of their fellow-countrymen in Nowgong. ^eir 
numbers, however, are much fewer. The Land Revenue Kepott of 
1028-20 shows the area assessed for ordinary cultivation in the district 
as 494759 acres. In 1921,, the village population outside the ^ 

355 - 186 . This gives 20 or 21 bighas as the average size of a holding ^ 
a family of five, but the population has g‘'own greatlyr and the aver g 
size would be probably less, but perhaps larger than in S'bsagar. h 
is still a good deal of waste land, especially in Central and North 

Mangaldai but it is gradually being opened out. 


24« Kamrup . — Before ourjreport was complete we were able to obtain 
a proof copy of the final settlement Report by Mr. Desai for which we 
are indebted as giving the most up-to-date account of the economic 
condition of the people. The Brahmaputra traverses the district ; only a 
small portion, however, lying on the south bank. On both banks we have 
three natural divisions — low land near the river, liable to flood (called the 
Chaporis), a higher belt inland where transplanted paddy is grown (on the 
north bank (his is known as the Rupit mahal) and the submontane tract 
near the hills. Up to about twenty years ago, the Assamese practised 
fluctuating cultivation on the Chapoiis mainly in growing cold weatlier 
crops but very large areas have now been brought under permanent 
cultivation by the Eastern Bengal immigrants. The Chaporis of Barpe;.a 
subdivision show an increase of about 700 per cent in the settled area 
in the last 20 years. The Rupit Mahal is densely populated and is 
mainly inhabited by Assamese cultivators. South of Nalbari the density 
of the population exceeds 800 per square mile. The submontane tract is 
less favourably situated in respect to cultivation as also disposal of produce* 
The inhabitants belong mainly to the backward tribes. This part of the 
district is also not particularly healthy, “ In the Rupit Mahal the 
advantages of agriculture are enhanced by those for the disposal of produce 
and are supplemented by subsidiary occupations in which the population 
which is relatively advanced engages itself. Some persons add to tht ir 
income by carting or paikari work ; other go out as far as Darrang for 
harvesting : others again render menial or clerical service in railways. 
Government oflSces, private shops or houses. Some of the Brahmins go 
out to the northern districts of Bengal and return with money won by 
priestcraft and not a few Muhammadans deal in fowls and cattle. The 
result is a standard of living which is higher than the standard prevailing 
in either the Chaporis or the submontane areas. Conditions in the Chaporis 
are far le&s favourable; paddy cultivation is more uncertain, communications 
are less easy and the opportunities for subsidiary occupations more limited 
than in the Rupit Mahal, Such of the Assamese as are not engaged in 
trade or do not pursue a subsidiary occupation or have not made money by 
selling was'e lands to the immigrants live rather poorly. One of the 
principal subsidiary occupations practised in these parts is keeping 
buffaloes in the professional graziers' reserves and dealing in dairy- 
produce. The immigrants are industrious cultivators and such of them 
as are neither improvident not litigious improve their condition fairly 
early. The submontane area again is not so well placed as the Rupit 
Mahal in respect of cultivation (except in irrigated areas) as well as 
disposal of produce. In addition, the inhabitants are mostly members of 
backward tribes, simple, illiterate, peaceable, fond of opium and home-* 
brewed rice beer and eating pigs w^henever they can afford it. When they 
become Saranias, on the way to Hinduism, the abstention from beer 
leaves them a larger proportion of their rice for sale and probably induces 
more industrious habits. Simultaneously the ban against pigs gives a 
chi*nce to /the homestead cultivation to develop. The chief subsidiary 
sources of income among these inhabitants are the manufacture and sale 
oi endi cloth by their women-folk and labour on tea gardens or other 
capitalistic concerns by the men-folx. The general standard of life prevail- 
ing in this area is lower than in the Rupit Mahal, 
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Mr. Desai notes that whereas formerly the ideal of the villager wa? 
oue of self-sufficiency, the introduction of the railway and the subsequent 
economic development altered the ideal ot self-sufficiency. Local produce 
is fetching better prices and owing to the resulting cash in hand there is 
a greater readiness to purchase things made elj-ewhere — whether necessary 
or unnecessary. ” There is no doubt that variety is being introduced into 
the life of the villager and that the level of comfort is gradually rising. 
*'Nor is the surplus income entirely devoted to administering to the 
physical wants. Villagers have a keener perception of the importance of 
communications as well as education and instances of village paths 
constructed and schools started by villages are by no means infrequent/’ 
The Settlement Officer further notes that With the increase in prices of 
agricultural produce and signs of betterment of the condition of 
cultivators, there has been a tendency on the part of landlords to put up 
their rents. Cash rents are sought to be substituted, wherever possible, 
by grain rents and where there is demand for the land under those terms 
the original tenant has got to agree or clear out. There is no tenancy law 
in Kamrup and the tenants have no statutory rights,'' He goes on to 
say Though there are signs of improvement in the condition of the 
cultivator, he has little surplus and when called upon all of a sudden to 
undergo substantial expenditure his only recourse is to the money-lender. 
The usual occasions which lead a man into heavy debt are the purchase 
of plough cattle and marriages of boys in the family. The backward 
tribes have the custom of paying the bride’s price— about So or loo rupees 
in amount — and even the poorest Hindu or Muhammadan will spend about 
Rs. T 50 on a boy’s marriage : the marriages of girls are rnuch less costly. 
Cultivators of the poorer class meet such expenses by taking advances and 
W'orking off the sums by keeping members of their families as bandhha^* 
Those who are relatively better off borrow money on their personal security 
or on that of their property. The prevailing rate of interest in the 
Assamese area is 25 per cer.t per annum. In the case of im- 
migrants of Bengal however, the money-lenders — whether Assamese 
or non-Assamese — charge interest at rates which are higher: the 
rate is about 6 pies per rupee per month, i.e,, Zlh P^r cent 
per annum ; the Assamese money-lender lends out at an anna per rupee 
per month while the Bengal Saha goes up to two annas per rupee per 
month in doubtful or risky cases. One hardly hears of co-operative 

credit societies in the mofussih" 


The Director of Land Records in his memorandum to the Royal 

Commission on Agriculture, in estimating the size of an average holding 
in Kamrup, utilised one of the settlement group reports for which the 
figures were complete. In this group the average size of a periodically- 
settled estate was a’dg acres. Holders of a periodic patta h 3 .a usually 
some fluctuating area in addition, the average area being I'j; acres. 
Hence the size of an average holding was estimated to be 3*9 acres, or 
about 12 bighas. From table III in the final settlement report tne total 
area in the district settled for ordinary cultivation on all kinds of tenures 

is given as 26,91,309 bighas. The 

census was 7,62,67 •• According to this each person would hold about 
bishas If we take 5 persons to. a family, the average holding would be 

ablut iyi bighas. Asa matter of fact, it would be considerably less as, 

the population has greatly increased owing to tli^ numbers of immigrants. 
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25. Goalpara , — This district comprises Dhubri and Goalpira sub- 
divisions. Lik Sylhet in the Surma Valley it adjoins Beugal and is for the 
most part permanently settled with the difference that the land owners 
are big zemindars whereas these are the exception in Sylhet, In the 
Gazetteer of Goalpara the total area of the district is given as 3,594 square 
miles. The area under permanent settlement is shown as 3,384 square 
miles or 1,518^982 acres, contained in 19 permanently-settled estates, dis- 
tributed among six families of landlords. la the Land Revenue Report for 
1928-29 the temporarily-settled area is 175,277 acres. Even before 191 1, 
there were 57,000 immigrants in this district from Eastern Bengal. In the 
1921 census it was calculated that nearly 20 per cent of the population 
was composed of these settlers, or roughly 150,000. Since then immigra- 
tion has extended especially on the low lands adjoining the Brahmaputra. 
There has also been expansion by Santals and others in the submontane 
tracts in the north of the district. The immigrants from Eastern Bengal 
are to be found mainly in the permanently-settled lands. As in Sylhet, 
there is no record of rights for the district, though the big zemindars 
have their own papers. We are unable to state the approximate size of 
an average holding. The land revenue assessment on the zemindars was 
very light and we understand that the rent paid by the tenants is on the 
whole moderate. Our general impression is that the Rajbangshis and 
Mechs who are the main indigenous classes are fairly comfortably off. 
In Goalpara subdivision the tenants of the Bijni Raj are on the whole 
well-off. Many of the Mymensingh settlers are more prosperous than in 
other districts higher up the Valley as they have be.n settled here for 
a longer time. Communications in the district, especially in the rains are 
not good and the people in some places find difficulty in securing a 
market for their local produce. The result is that the middleman or 
trader takes away a good deal of the cultivator’s profit. Subsidiary 
occupations include the rearing of the eri silk work, the manufacture of 
earthenware and metal vessels, the weaving of cotton cloth, and the ma- 
nufacture of wickerworks, mats and baskets. Though weaving of cotton 
Cloth lor home use is carried on in most households, the silk industry is 
not nearly so important as_ in other districts of the Assam Valley. Gene- 
rally speaking, the other industries mentioned above are of small import- 
ance. * 


of ImH tennre.—\n the permanently-settled areas of Sylhet 
and Ooalpara, the mirasdars and zemindars hold theirHand directly 
under Government at rates of revenue which have remained unaltered 

settlement was mnde in the time of Lord Cornwallis 
nem century. The owner has a perma- 

oulv’ be s, Id r ® nght--absolutely unqualified-and the land can 

?n Svlhet ti H failure to pay the land revenue. 

™r^ie payable IS exceedingly light about 2j annas 

^ttleTUd average of Re. 1-7-0 per acre for temporarily- 

at a " local rates have to be paid 

LleLrr 'and-owners in Sylhet there are frequently 

rSt/ but The have occupanc y 

}0ie lands but the landlord is not bound to recognise a mortgage frW 
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Pleader of Sylhet has stated ia his memorandum when 
.su^ fot ^ mortgage and the tenancy subsists, the landlord cannot 
lowd abandonment, and the same result fol- 

temnf holding is sold, as the tenancy of the old 

tenant slill subsists and the landlord cannot interfere in such cases in the 

A complete transfer of an entire holding which can be 

pnr^ abandonment. Still there is considerable risk of mortgage 

rf^iu landlord has the right to eject for non-payment of 

rent, an 1 t jectment will follow on failure to pay the last yearns rent within 

fi^ decree. Mortgage and part sale of holdings, even 

fh consent of the landlord, is very common and tl ey often lose 

tne right by ejectment. * In the permanently-settled area of Goalpara, the 
30 c a) s requently hold large areas of land on which they settle raiyats. 

y e new Goalpara Tenancy Act of 1929, occupancy rights have been 
conterred on the and also on the raiyats subject to their ful- 

1 mg the conditions of holding land in the village for twelve years 
continuously. In addition to this, both have the right of mortgaging such 
an occupancy holding subject to the condition that an occupancy tenant 

enter into any form of usufructuary mortgage in respect 
of his holding or portion thereof, except a complete usufructuary mort- 
gage \\hich may be made for any period which does not and cannot, in 
any possible event, by any agreement express or implied, exceed nine 
years, such mortgages must be^ registered and can be redeemed at any 
time before the expiry of the period. Occupancy rights are transferable 
like other immovable property, subject to the payment of a transfer fee 
to the landlord. 


In the rest of the province, including parts of Sylhet and Goalpara, 
Government is the landlord. Outside town lands, leases are mainly of two 
kinds — periodic and annual. A periodic lease confers a permanent, herit- 
able and transferable right on the lease holder ; it can be sold by Govern- 
ment only for arrears of revenue. Annual leases are usually issued for 
land w'hich is newly opened out or for land where the cultivation is fluc- 
tuating, The land continues to belong to Government but the lease hold- 
er has a right of enjoyment for the year of the lease. In practice the 
lease is continued year after year subject to the payment of land revenue. 
The holder of the annual lease has no right to sell the land but as a 
matter of fact such land is very frequently sold and Government does 
not interfere. On giving notice before the date of expiry of the lease, 
the bolder has a right to resign the lease provided the land revenue for 
the year is paid up. On giving similar notice Government has a right 
to resume the land from the following year if it is required for a public- 
purpose, e.ff,, the constitution of a grazing or a forest reserve. Normally 
however, these leases are, after a few years converted into periodic leas- 
es if the land has been put under permanent cultivation of staple crops. 
In the Assam Valley in the case of periodic leases issued after September 
1919, an additional clause was inserted that the lease could not be trans- 
ferred to a non-agriculturist without the consent of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, The intention was to check the parsing of the land into the hands 
of Marwaris and iraders. In the new re-settlements (hat are taking place 
this clause is retained but is only to be enforced in the case of lease 
holders of the less provident sections of the community. 



% A ^ lease holder has tenants under him. These 

have no rights wha'soever^ ho .vever long they may have been on the land. 
At various tinies, Government have considered the question of confer- 
nng occupancy rights on such tenants, both in Cachar and in the Assam 
Vall^, but the question ^ was dropped because the number of such tenants 
was held to be comparatively small and because (except in some measure 

in the case of Cachar) relations between landlords and tenants Avere on 
the whole, free from friction. 

In the Assam Valley, there are also lands held revenue-free {LalM- 
vaj) or paying half revenue rates {nisfkhiraj). Such lands are usually 
associated with concessions that were granted in the old times to priests 
and others connected with service in the Hindu temples. The question Is 
ot most importance in Kamrup district and is exceedingly complicated 
especially as to ihe precise rights of lakhira)dirs and nufk-hirajda's and 
tenants under them. The matter has been repeatedly under the consi- 
deration of Government. We do not feel ourselves to be in a position to 
express any opinion. 

27 Value of land.— We have next to consider the factors which effect 
the value of land and to distinguish between ia) value of land in Govern- 
ment auction for non-payment of revenue, (/;) value cf land in the event 
ot sale by Civil Court decree and (c) value of land in purchase bv private 
neg la ion. The Director of Land Records in his memoranduvi states that 

if" average price of agricultural land. 

In each registration office, a volume of Book 1 of igac or 1026 was 

taken at random and all sale deeds were tabulated by area and value, 'the 
docunnents relating to town lands were excluded. The results g.ive the 
loUowing average values per acre in different districts 


Cachar 
Sylhft 
Goalpara ... 
Kamrup 


• • • 




192 

174 

45 

*05 


Darrang ... 63 

NoAvgong 252 
Sibsagar ... 78 

Lakhimpur... 150 


Except for Nowgong and Sibsagar, I think the above figures very 

hUhVn?Tw Nowgong appears to be too 

high and that for Sibsapr too low. The figures are not inconsistent with 

the value reported by the Settlement Officers except that the Sihsa<?ar 

figure ts too low. The Settlement Officer, Sibsagar, reported tL vle^of 

re settlement to be 

ref^ to ihe *" outlying areas." These figures 

reier to the sale of land by private negotiation. ^ 

oends of lands are many, ]\I„ch de- 
hLher pricM "'’’u'’ increased demand and 

crop. Us freedom from floods or of spells of drought Ld its oroximiiv 
to markets are also important factors. The weight to be at KT 

prodJctivItv^ "'ty land, from the point of view of 
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In S5flhet w'nen h oldings are sold, the prices vary much, the 

chief fact<jr being the amount that has to be paid to the landlord as nazar 
(premium). It is difficult to lay down any principles as to how far the 
suitability of the land for particulai crops affects the price# We 
have been told that sometimes jute growing land is of lower value 
than good paddy lands. Jute is an expensive crop to cultivate and the 
price is uncerta n. There is also evidence that land on which two crops 
can be grown in a year, e.g.^ paddy and a cold weather crop, is of less value 
than land which gives a good single paddy crop. The argument is that a 
single crop requires less labour and gives a better yield. On the whole, 
we think that double cropped land fetches a better price. 

In the Settlement Report for Sibsagar it is pointed out that in the 
last 20 years there has been a very marked rise in the value of land in that 
district. Generally speaking, it has increased at least three or four times. 
This is due partly to the increase in population and partly to the fact 
that the price of agriculture produce like paddy and mustard has doubled 
in the same period. In that district rupit land of average quality which 
was worth Rs. 50 2.pura acres) 20 years ago is now worth Rs. 150 or 
Rs. 200. The settlement operations in Nowgong which are at present in 
progress have disclosed similar increases. In the only group report for 
Darrang (also under settlement) which was available the price of land had 
doubledin the area east of Tezpur, containing a tyfjical Assamese populationt 
In the four ui)per districts in the Assam Valley it was not reabsed twenty 
years ago that agricultural lands had much tangible selling value as there 
were so such waste land available. The people now are wide awake to 
the fact that land has a very substantial money value and is a first class 
security for obtaining credit. In the case of Kamrup, we would err on 
the safe side if we took the price of land as double what it was twenty 
years ago. There is one kind of private sale which is not uncommon in 
Assam. Frequently a Marwari or other Mahajan who has given advances 
to a cultivator — and he is often an ex-coolie — is unable to realise the princi- 
pal and int'^rest and compounds with his debtor by getting the debtor^s 
land transferred to him by private negotiation. In such cases the land 
d es not always fetch its proper value. There is also another reason w'hy 
the value of land, measured in rupees, has increased. It is because the 
rupee has a much smaller purchasing value than it had 20 years ago. 

28, In the Assam Va'ley and in the temporarily settled portions of the 
Surma Valley, not much land is sold for arrears of land Revenue, Estates 
often fall into arrears, but the first step taken is to attach and sell the 
moveable property of the defaulter. Even this is not often carried into 
effect as the defaulter manages to pay up somehow' or other before attach- 
ment is made. Large zemindaris such as are found in Sylhet and particu- 
larly in Goalpara are practically never put up for sale, but W'here they are, 
the price realised is probably not unreasonably low. Those who w'ould 
bid for such lands have a fair knowledge of the nature of the zemindari. 
As the value of a large zemindari would be high, only rich bidders could 
buy and the price realised w'ould depend largely on the number of bidders 
and on the finances at their command. Every year, hovyever, in Sylhet 
small permanently-settled estates are brought to auction, though the 
number, even in years w'here the flocds have played havoc, is surpns:ngly 
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small. When such sales do take place, few of the bidders who are often 

pleaders clerks, know anything about the estate. Though on the Collec- 
tor s register the estate does bear a certain amount as land revenue and 
local rate, there IS no guarantee on the part of Government that such an 
estate really exists. It is a case of “caveat emptor." Instances have 

occurred where the bidder after purchase could not find the estate he had 

Dought. Probably it was the residue of the parent estate out of which 
separate accounts or estates had from time to time been formed often 

iraudu^ntly— leaving no land for the parent estate, though in the books 

n 1 existing. In cases where there is 

oK ^ estate sold, the bidders are often ignorant as to its where- 

aoouts and know that the sale may be set aside on some technical ground, 
lailure to publish the sale notices properly. The result is that the 

f ® anything like its full value. If there existed a 

record ot rights for the permanently-settled area of Assam, which was 

properly kept up to date, better prices would be realised. In Sylhet in 

there is a multiplicity of shareholders and the usual custom is 
rnat they arrange among themselves how the re\enue is to be pai 1. Some- 
times, however, a co-sharer who has got his eye on the land, fails deliber- 
ately to pay his share, the estate falls into arrears and he often manages 
o secure it for himself at auction. In such case? owing to his determina- 
secure the lands he may force up the price if there are several 
Didders, and the price at which it is knocked down may approach more 
nearly the real value. Gene ally speaking, where land is sold for arrears of 

oovernment revenue, we are of opinion that the price is much less than 

^ ^^S^tiaiion, or even than a sale by order 

ot the Civil Court. 


2d. Execuhon sales are largely a game of chance. Sale notices are 
irequently suppressed with the result that people in the neighbourhood of 
the land w’ho might be expect'd to bid know nothing about it. The decree 
holder is frequmtly the purchaser and he will give as little as possible for 
It, especially if there is no competition. But there are oi her reasons why 
the price in execution sales is low. The land is not sold free of encum- 
brands as in the^ case of a sale for arrears of Government revenue. There 

may be claim petitions which means expensive litigation. It may take the 

purchaser several years to get possession of the land. For these reasons 

the price realised in an execution sale is no indication of the real value of 
the land. 


30- ^ altte of ctops.^The main crops in Assam are paddy, jute 
weather crops like mustard, various forms of pulses, potatoes 
and other minor crops. There are many varieties of paHdy, suitable for 
diffr'rent localities and for different s:»ils. Sail or transplanted paddv 
which IS the staple winter rice crop in the Assam Valley and in Cachar 
has a somewhat greater yield than amouj usually sown broad cast, in 
• lu A which is a variety of autumn rice grown in high lands mainly 
in the Assam Valley has a less yield than sail whereas buro^ a kind of 
transplanted paddy grown in a considerable portion of Sylhet, gives nor- 
mally a larger yield than any other varieties named. 
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The following table from the tables of Agricultural Statistics of Assam 

lor 1926-29 aives the normal rate o f yield per acre of different crops in 
the plains districts : — 


Autumn rice.,. 


8 -f) 

maunds of clean 

Winter rice (broadcast and transplanted) 

1 1 

ditto 

ditto. 

Spring rice {boro in Sylhet) 

• • « 

12 

ditto 

ditto,- 

Matikalai ... 

k w % 

4-8 

ditto 

ditto.. 

Rape and mustard 


6 

ditto 

ditto. 

Linseed 


4 

ditto 

dittov 

Sugarcane 


31 

ditto 

of giii\ 

Cotton 

• • • 

■35 

bales of 400 lbs. 

Jute 

• • • 

3'5 

ditto 

ditto. 


The following table gives the normal harvest price of rice, mustard' 
and raw sugar (ffnr) in the four wholesale markets of Assam per maund of 
40 seers : — 



Balnirnnj (in 
S;ihet). 

Goa^pam. 

Gaabati. 

Dlbnigarh, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 


Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs, a. p. 

Winter rice (uuhuskcd) 

1 

3 3 0 

3 4 0 

3 iO 0 

3 10 0' 

Ditto (husked) 

6 H 0 

1 

6 4 0 i 

5 10 0 

6 12 0 

Autumn rice (unhusked) 

3 2 0 

1 

3 2 0 

3 11 0 

3 11 0. 

Ditto (husked) 

5 12 0 

5 6 0 

6 0 0 

1 

6 13 0 

1 

Mustard seed ..t 

7 11 0 

6 15 0 

7 9 0 

750 


8 10 

9 10 

8 7 0 

10 14 0 


The high price of rice in Dibrugarh is largely due to the fact that 
large quantities of rice have to be imported from outside the district for 
the large tea-garden population. The Dibrugarh prices for gur and mustard 
are higher than we would have expected to find, The following statement 
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gives the out-turn per acre and the total produce of 
With the normal for 1928-29 


crops 



compared 


Eicd. 


Antamn. 


Winter. 


tipTing. 



Bape and mostard. 


Sugarcane. 


B 

£ 


g 


O 

a 

g 

l> . 

ss 


s 

5 

£ 


o 


£ 

S 


i 

0 

0 

O 

Id 

Q V 


10 


Jnte. 


a 

0 

0 

O 

H 

g 

% 

Q 

O 

P 

^2 
4 


o 

o 

2 


Ck 


11 


82 


12 


18 


66^ 


pS 

0 

0 

3 

S 

5 

1 


14 


.S 

S 


w 

I 

o 

0 

0 

O 

I" 

® • 
C; «A 
M 0 


0 

o 

? 

S 

u 

o 

0 

0 

O 

O 

0 2 
o " 

M rtj 

S: 


o 

91 


B 

o 

*3 


I 


0 

O 


88 


a 

*4 

o 

0 

o 

c 

Id 

0 . 


18 


26 


92 


89,100 


17 


18 


78 


91 


6.24.200 


118 


R«.'|aid Rsl' lop^ mMl,Vttj5l''tbere'^aS"T=‘^^^^^ “’““"r 

ha. ,.„n .0 „a, R.. an^.X. c'.pTo c.TS.” fh'" 
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lowing estimate of the cost of cultivation of one bigha was drawn up 
connection with the proposal for a jute sale society in Nowgong: — 

4 


6 men ploughing for X2 days at 8 annas a day ... 
2\ seers of seed at 8 annas per seer 
Harrowing twice 

Weeding twice— 12 men at Re. i-8-p a day 

Cutting — 5 men at Re. i-8-o a day ... 

Conveyance to steeping place — 4 men at Re. 1-8-0 
a day. 

Washing — 4 men at Re. 1-8-0 a day 

Extra labour for drying, etc., 4 men at Re. 1-8-0 
a day. 

Land revenue... 



600 


1 4 o 

100 
36 o o 
780 
600 


600 

600 


0 12 O 


Total ... 70 8 o 


The yield was given at 6 maunds per bigha on an average. The cost 
per maund is therefore Rs. 11-12-0. The estimate in our opinion is 
excessive. A cultivator has usually members of his own family who will- 
do part of the work. It is often necessary, however, to engage some hired 
labour, but our enquiries go to show that the daily rate of remuneration 
would be somewhere in the vicinity of one rupee a day. The labourers,, 
however, not infrequently get three meals a day in addition. The average 
normal yield of jute in the province is 3I bales of 400 lbs. each per acre 
or nearly 6 maunds per bigha. 

We would invite attention to the fact th^t in Assam jute and mustard” 
are by far the most important non-food crops. In 1928-29, the total out- 
turn of mustard was f. 6*200 tons which was 83 per cent of the normal. If 
we take Rs. 7-8-0 as the average price of one maund the value of a normal 
crop of mustard in Assam would be about 16 and three-quarter million 
rupees. The average yield is about 6 maunds per acre. In 1928-29 the 
total out-turn of jute was 6,24,200 bales of 400 lbs. each or 1 18 per cent of 
the normal. The average price might be taken at Rs, 7-8-0 per maund. 
On this basis the value of a normal crop of jute in the province would be 
about 19 million rupees. In 1928-29, the chief mustard growing areas 
were, in order of production, Goalpara, Kamrup and Nowgong ; and the 
chief jute areas were Nowgong, Goalpara and Kamrup. The leading districts 
for sugarcane were Sibsagar, Lakhimpur and Cachar. The normal yield 
of sugarcane in the province is about 50,000 tons of ^ur. Taking the 
average price of a maund at Rs. 9 the value of a normal crop would be 
about 12^ million rupees. The average yield is 31 maunds of gur per acr^ 
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Statement V of the Season and Crop Report for 1928-29, gives the 
out-turn of rice^ We are informed by the Director of Agriculture that the 
figures are for liusked rice. The normal oht-turn of the \arious kinds of 
rice in tons is t — 

Tons. 




Autumn rice 
Winter „ ... 

Spring „ (only in Sylhet) 


• • » 




• • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • 


2 ^ 0,000 

1,480,000 

90,000 


Total 


• » » 


1,830,000 


If we take the average price of a maund at Rs. 5-12-0, the total 

value of the normal rice crop in Assam , would be about 294 million rupees. 

In the plains districts the normal rate of yield per acre in husked rice 
fs : — 

Mds. 

Autumn rice ... ... 8*6 

Winter „ ... ... ,i 

Spring „ ... ... ... 12 

The average annual gross value of the main crops— rice, jute, mustard 
and sugarcane comes to about 34 crorcs. 
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Chapter III. 

General description of existing credit agencies^ 

32, (a) Imperial Bank , — There are two branches in Assam — one m the 
plains at Dibrugarh, the headquarters of Lakhimpur district, and the other 
at Shillong, the headquarters of the province in the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills. The agent of the Dibrugarh branch declined to give evidence, 
being under the impression that he was forbidden to do so by his Head 
Office. The agent of the Shillong Bank submitted a short note in which 
he stated that Marwari dealers in potatoes who exported to Calcutta and 
drew Jiiindis on their Calcutta agents, had the hu7idis discounted by the 
Imperial Bank. This branch which is in charge of the Government Trea- 
sury also provided facilities for internal remittance. He noted that current 
accounts — had become mere popular with certain classes of the community, 
— though the main result had been rather the issue of cheques for paltry 
amounts than any considerable growth of the banking habit. In a memo- 
randum submitted by Saligram Rai Chunilal Bahadur and other Marwari 

firms of Dibrugarh, it was stated that the local branch of Imperial Bank 
does not usually take any interest in the agricultural finance of the district. 
It was pointed out that people including tea-garden managers who formerly 
used to make deposits with the indigenous hanks had now transferred 
their accounts to the Imperial Bank, This had resulted in a loss to the 
indigenous banking community. Indigenous bankers themselves had, how- 
ever, opened accounts with the Dibrugarh branch, and were now^ able ta 
get their Calcutta cheques cashed by the bank. “ Severe^ competition has- 
resulted in the Bank’s endeavour to secure trade by reducing the discount 
and indigenous bankers are gradually pushed aside. Briefly, the estaWish- 
ment of the Imperial Bank has helped to a certain extent the growth of 
the deposit habit but it has done a great loss to the merchants and indi- 
genous banking community We think that the reduction of discount 
in the cashing of hiuidis is for the public benefit and suggest that the one 
reason for transferring deposits to the Imperial Bank is the consider^ioir 
of greater safety. The Shillong branch also gives overdrafts to the Pro- 
vincial Bank and »he Calcutta Head Office allows cash credit to the Sylhet 
Central Bank and this is a point of contact, though indirect, with the 
agriculturist. When we had practically finished recording evidence, we 
received a statement of the work of the Imperial Bank branches in Assarw 
which we have been requested to treat as confidential. We deprecate the 
attitude adopted by the Managing Governors of the Imperial Bank which 

contrasts unfavourably with the willingness evinced by Indian Joint-stocK 

Banks and loan companies in Assam to place all information at our disposal. 
We quite agree that it would be unreasonable to expect branch agents ta 
give evidence regarding the policy of the Imperial Bank. All we desired 
was that they should appear before us to give facts and figures regarding 
local conditions. We regret not to have had the co-operation which we 
hoped to receive from a semi-Government institution. 

(6) Joint-stock Banks . — These are banks registered under the Indi^ 
Companies Act, VII of 1913. In appendix A to the annual report on th,e 

working of this Act in Assam for the year ending 31st March 1929^ 3 ^ 
companies are shown as transacting business either in money o 
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P^*^ ^P capital is given as Rs. 4,82,078. 
Ine deposits according to figures supplied by the Registrar of Joint-stock 
Companies amount to Rs.^ 16,60,711 ; Reserve Funds are Rs 2,32,031, It 
IS doubtfitl how far these institutions can be called banks; most of them 

are little more than loan offices, receiving deposits and in a very few cases 
providing for withdrawal by cheques. The oldest is the Sylhet Loan Com- 
P 3 ;ny registered in 1881, and the next is the Sylhet National Company 
registered in 1896. No less than 19 have been registered since 1920, 

from 1926 onwards. Of the companies, 15 are in Sylhet 
Go^lpara, 4 in Kamrup, 3 in Shillong, 2 in Cachar and one 

^ u*?' addition, there are 9 private Joint- 
s oc Companies doing banking and lending business — all, except one, being 
located in Shillong with a very small paid up capital. Five Joint-stock 
^ auks or Loan Offices have been registered since ist April 1929. There 
is a so the Planters Stores and Agency, Company, Limited, Dibrugarh, 
(no registered in Assam) which does banking business and to some extent 

nances tea industry on the hypothecation of crops through the Calcutta 

ranch. Messrs. John Smeal and Company, Silchar, also do banking busi- 

T • ascertain, most of the business done 

y e Joint-stock Banks registered under the Indian Companies Act lakes 
e orm of loans to the middle-classes and only to a minor extent do they 

finance trade, industry, and agriculture. The Dhubri Loan Company, the 
gODg ^hk Limited, and to a lesser extent, the Tezpur Industrial Bank 

o owevet' finance ordinary agriculturists. Some of the companies have 

money locked up in tea gardens partly in financing capital block accounts 
01 Indian tea concerns. 

In yi^w of the comparatively small working capital of the Joint-stock 

S them are institutions 

be rather re'slrlcted*^^”* operations must, in the nature of things, 

(c) ^xihange There are none in the province. 

. r » 

««*-PracticalIy, these are confined to large Mar- 
Sdo TendwT '‘C'^ept Lposits 

k^n invite deposits, tocal people, however do 

cSV ifS have: confidence in these indigenous banks and diffi- 

'^hen required. It 

accounts of banking bulinelrarr^^ receipts are granted. The 

and prifits of banVing busTnL, o T of the losses 

frequently take the forms of ail ” ^ prepared. The loans in villages 

• pal and interest in the^Lne of °t repayment of princi- 

would not transact any pu ^ V'king k"': ^ 

ny pure banking business unless they had a surplus not 


required for trade and business. The first consideration is trade and not 
banking. A mixture of lending and trade is to be found in cases where 
an agriculturist requires a loan, say for a marriage. Such a loan, if granted 
in cash, would usually be spent in food stuffs and clothes and the borrower, 
as a rule, has to take the loan in the shape of goods, if the Marwari has 
them in stock. No information is available as to the amount of capital 
lying with these indigenous bankers for purposes of credit We believe it 
amounts to many times the working capital of the Joint-stock Companies 
dealt with above. In Sylhet and in Barpeta subdivision of Kamrup these 
indigenous bankers who are usually local men are few in number, and the 
acceptance of deposits by them is comparatively rare. 

(e) Money lenders . — It is difficult in the case of Marwari firms to draw 
the line between indigenous bankers and money lenders. Those Marwari 
who do not receive deposits might come under the head of money lenders. 
Professional money lenders are to be found mostly in Sylhet and are of 
different castes. To a less extent they are to be met with in Caebar. 
There are still fewer in the Assam Valley. No information is available as 
to their capital or profits, except in the case of a comparatively few who 
are assessed to income-tax. There are some Kabulis who carry on a 
regular money lending business fas distinct from their cloth business) in 
Goalpara and Kamrup and there are a few in Nowgong. In all districts 
there are to be found people who have saved money and who lend it out 
usually to their fellow-villagers. These are mainly well-to-do cultivators, 
though people like stamp vendors, and pleaders* clerks also come in this 
class. Then we have, especially in Sylhet, people who lend out in the 
shape of paddy ; these are zemindars or well-to-do cultivators. In Now- 
gong, Mymensingh immigrants sometimes lend in this way. There are 
also Muhammadans who lend in cash but stipulate for repayment in the 
shape of paddy or jute at a rate which allows for interest. In the Assam 
Valley, many ex-coolies regularly lend money. 

No information is available as to the amount of funds in the hands of 
all those money lenders, 

(/) Co-operative Banks and Societies . — Full details will be given in the 
chapter on “ Co-operation.*' It will suffice to state here that there were 
on the 31st March 1929, 1,234 Agricultural Societies with a working 
capital of Rs. 25,98,460, 15 Central Ranks with a working capita! of 
Ks. 16,38,752 and one Provincial Bank with a working capital of 
Rs. 3,87,420. There were also several Town Banks, four Land Mortgage 
Banks and other non-agricultural societies with a working capital of 
Rs, 18,38,039. The total working capital of all these institutions was 

Bs- 64,62,671. 

(a) Post Offices , — They may perhaps be said to serve as credit agencies 
in so far as they afford facilities for savings bank ^deposits, for 
money, and for purchasing Government securities. Beference will 
made to the part played by post offices in Chapters X and XVI,^ 

Ui) Government.— Government iic\.s AS a credit agency mainly 

issue of loans under the Agriculturists' Loan Act and, on a much ^ 

scale, under the Land Improvement Loans Act. Loans are also 
by the Department of Industries. The Provincial Bank the P 

and Sylhet Land Mortgage Banks received loans from Government on easy 

terms. 
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(») Other Credit Agencies* — In the town of Harprta in Kamrup there 
are funds called hati funds. The town is divided into 22 sections called 
Aatis. Each hati has a common fund derived from donations which are 
customary at the time of marriage, supplemented by social fines. The hati 
fund is lent out to members of the hati at 12 per cent interest for trading 
purposes and on occasions of marriage. In some hatis the funds amount 
to Ks. 7,000 or Rs. 8,000, and in smaller ones to Rs, 2,000 or Rs. 3,000. 
In most Assamese villages there is a Nnmghat or prayer house. Connected 
with these JAarnghafs are funds collected from the villagers on social 
occasions or derived from social fines. These funds are lent out on the 
same lines as the Barpeta hati funds, though they are on a smaller scale. 
Some zemindars lend money to their tenants. An example is the Gouripur 
Raj in Goalpara. Zemindars in Sylhet also occasionally lend out money, 
but this IS usually in the shape of paddy loans at an exorbitant rate of 
interest. In Barpeta subdivision of Kamrup there are dalals who work 
partly on their own capital and partly on borrowed mone\\ They buy 
agricultural produce from farias which tliey then sell on commission to 
traders who come up from Bengal, Their working capital is considerable 
and they are in some ways unique in Assam though they resemble the 
ordinary aratdara. There are SualUuchi traders w'ho take goods up the 

Brahmaputra from Gauhati and sell them partly on credit, occasionally 
eptchanging them for mustard seed. 
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PART II. 


CREDIT FOR AGRICULTURE, MINOR INDUSTRIES AND 

INTERNAL TRADE. 

Chapter IV, 

Volume and distribution of agricultural indebtedness in ^ssam» 

33. In order to ascertain the indebtedness of typical villages in the 
province, the services of the Central Bank and of the Co-operative 
Inspectors were utilised. Forms with clear instructions were sent to them 
to be filled up and they were also asked to answer certain questions as to 
th'^ cause of debt, the source from which loans were obtained, the rates of 
interest, etc. Some of the Central Banks took considerable interest in 
the .matter; others did not. The figures collected for Maulvi Bazar 
subdivision in Sylhet, for Golaghat and Sibsagar subdivisions in Sibsagar 
district, for Lakhimpur and Kamrup districts were so meagre, and in- 
complete that we refrain from using them. The following statement 
tabulates the results ; — 


Locality. 
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IB 

be 

9 

> 

0 

u 

5 

a 
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as 

Number of families. 

1 — . ■ ■ » 

Total debt. 

Average debt per family. 

Avenge debt per indebted 
famif;. 

1 

s 

e 

*0 

B 

0 

«> 

£ 

& 

s 

I ^ 

I 

Percentage of total families 
having debts of £f. 100 or 

QndOTe 

1 


2 

3 

4 

1 

6 

1 

6 

7 

8 

North Sylhet 


8 

985 

Rb. 

3,80,428 

2SS 

1 

266 

10 

40 

Suoam^anj 


6 

393 

1,09,058 

277 

304 

9 

29 

Hablganj t.. 


9 

831 

1,99,682 

240 

267 

10 

28*6 

Karimganj ••• 

raa 

6 

296 

70,292 

237 

272 

13 

49 

Oachar ... ... 

aaa 

9 

741 

1,33.029 

179 

1 

200 

10 

44 

Dorrang ... ... 

•ta 

1£ 

738 

1,36,449 

188 

£29 

18*6 

89 

NOWgODg ... 

aaa 

7 

419 

76,868 

183 

236 

22 

33 

Jorhat fubdiTielon 

••a 

6 

146 

17.673 

120 

146 

16*6 

40 

Goalpara 

a »a 

10 

446 

50.761 

111 

180 

38 

so 

Total 

# 

lit 

71 

4,995 

• 

10.26,137 

»va 
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aat 
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f these figures we have a debt of ten lakhs among 5,000 

taniihes or say 25,000 people, all of whom except a very few are pure 
agriculturists. In the census of 1921 the population of the plains districts 
m Assam was roughly 68 lakhs. According to Subsidiary Table I at page 

I 2 of the Census Report 7,614 out of every 10,000 persons wrre 
supported by ordinary agriculture— or roughly three-quarters. Th=s would 

r persons in the plains districts. Ten per cent may 

e added for increase of population since last census giving 56 lakhs. 

1' tabular statement the indebtedness is 40 lakhs for every 
J persons supported by agriculture. So, the total agricultural 
U7 ^ ness of the plains districts would be somewhat over 22 crores. 
we do not claim any degree of accuracy for this figure. We give it for 

, It ™ay be of interest to note that Mr. Darling in his 
DOOR the Punjab peasant in prosp rity and debt” calculated the total 

agricultural debt in the Puniab at 90 crores on a population of 21 million 

inhabitant's. Our figure is a debt of 22 crores on an agricultural popula- 
tion m the plains of 5 f million people. According to appendix V in 
the Report on the Land Revenue Administration in Assam for 1928-29, 

revenue demand in the plains districts is Rs. 106,12,647. 
A debt of 22 crores is about 21 times the annual land revenue. Mr. Darlin<r 
esiimates the total agricultural debt in 1 he Punjab as 19 times the land 

SrarJ" fact that the land revenue of the permanently- 

setted area of Sy.het is Rs. 3,64 904 as against Rs. 7,19,765 for the tem- 

fhJ portion which is far smiller in area, it is not surprising that 

VhV a" e ona"nd re “ P-manfntly-'^el^led iLd. 

a eL f “ "^evenue of permanently-seuled land is very lo v. Out of 

aSe de^oeV'? "4 '5 per cent of the" families Th; 

wouTd invite ivf Rs- 242. We 

particular districts!'”" P°'"‘® indebtedness in 

II as^l^be°"'f '"'''‘f ® to our remarks in paragraph 31 in Chapter 

mg to our calculations" the average 
comes trab Jt 7? el ".‘“P^-rice, jute, mustard, and sugarcane! 

debtor 22 crwes 

those crops is grown "n fhe llll ^ “f 

averagi annual gross valL of I hell e the 

at 128 crores mi'ii’ \ produce) is estimated 

debt.'' ‘ 42 per cent more than the total 

floodsl^jle^H suffered severely by the unprecedented 

in the shape of latuitls rHilf Government on an extensive scale 

rice crop which is the stanip • agricultural loans, In 1928, the amon 

crop whkh is the main cron Tr? ‘fte 6 uro rice 

Ioannas. The ennuiries a« •'^!i kl poor— about 8 or 

of 1929.30. In the Darts of ‘f’® weather 

reaped in November and DpromK*^ where sail or transplanted rice was 

most of the district had "''“P excellent one but 

>vhe„ he could find a" wi^fin ”rol;nfb:l'arr; 
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rate of interest. The Government agricultural loans did not suffice for his-. 
needs. Besides, the cattle mortality both in Sylhet and Cachar, owing to 
the floods, was very heavy. In these circumstances, we believe that the 
indebtedness in the four subdivisions of bylhet for which figures are shown 
is considerably heavier than it would be in normal years. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that Sunamganj and part of Habiganj suffered more 
severely than other parts of the district. Owing to the absence of com- 
paratively high lands for transplanting rice, they could not, for the most 
part, reap a crop last cold weather and will not be able to harvest atfioft 
rice till November or December next though huro will be ready in April or 
May, It is only to be expected, therefore, that the indebtedness would be 
somewhat higher in these two subdivisions and the tabular statement bears 
this out, 

35 ' figures for indebtedness in Cachar are higher than what 
would have expected, as the economic condition of the cultivator in Cachar 
is known to be better than Sylhet. But some of the villages surveyed were 
badly hit by the flood and we think this may afford a reasonable explana- 
tion, In this connection we would note that as mentioned in Chapter II, an 
economic survey was made in .920 of 29 villages wi h 2,054 families in the 
Hailakandi^ subdivision of this district. The total debt was Rs, 1,91,508 f 
1,289 families or 62 per cent of the total number of families were found 
free from debt. The average indebtedness of all families was Rs. 92 and of 
the indebted families Rs, 247, Owing to the floods, we would expect a 
considerably increaeed indebtedn«-ss at the present time- We note that in 
our survey while only 10 percent are free from debts, 44 percent have 
debts of Rs. loo and under. 


36. In Nowgong in the Assam Valley out of seven villages surveyed 
three are inhabited by immigrants — one village of Mymensingh Hindus 
and two of Mymensingh Muhammadans, It is well-known that the immi- 
grants are much more indebted than the indigenous Assamese, If we 
exclude these villages and take only the Assamese villages, the total indebt- 
edness is Rs. 31,285 among 253 houses, giving an average of Rs. 123 per 
house. Of these 253 houses, 61 or 24 per cent are free from debt. The 
average debt of an indebted Assamese household would be Rs. 160. It is- 
interesting to compare these resuhs with Darrang on the opposite bank of 
the Brahmaputra. Out of the 12 villages surveyed there, two were inhabit- 
ed by Mymensingh settlers and one by Nepalese. Both of these classes 
take large advances from Marwaris and other inahajans^ If we exclude 
these three villages and take the remaining 9 Assamese villages, the total 
indebtedness is Rs. 57,545 among 447 households or Rs, I3i per house- 
hold, Of thf-se 447 families, 119 or 25 per cent are free from debt. ^ The 
average for the indebted Assamese families is Rs. 160, The similarity 
the figures for Nowgong and Darrang for purely Assamese villages is 
worthy of note. There is another point as regards Darrang. We had no 
reason to believe that villages like Nij-Borbhogia, which is usually consi- 
dered a prosperous Assamese village, and Kekurakhanda should be so 
heavily indebted. If we exclude these two villages as well as the three, 
villages of Mymensingh and Nepalese settlers, we find a debt of Rs. 26,534 
for the remaining 7 Assamese villages with 354 families. This gives aa 
average debt of Rs. 75 per family , 106 or about 30. per cent of these are 
frCe from debt. This we believe to be a nearer approximation to the 
truth in normal times as regards Assamese villages. D'ut in calculatiD£^ 
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average indebtedness, regard must be had to the Increasing number of 
Wymensingh villages in both districts, as also of Nepalese villages in Dar- 
rang. These mu^st raise the family indebtedness for the district* Then 
a^;ain, when we made our enquiry in the Assam Valley a bumper crop of 
mnsplanted rice — the staple crop — had been reaped the price of which 
was abnormally low. In Nowgong, in January the price was Rs. 1-12-0 to 
Rs. 2 per maund, and there was practically no market for it. The normal 
price according to Statement VI of the Season and Crop Report in the 
Table of Agricultural Statistics of Assam for 1928-29 is Rs. 3-10-0 per 
maund. This meant that the people were less able to clear off their 
debts than they would have been if prices had been normal. As regards 
the Mymensingh settlers in Nowgong, who grow jute extensively, the crop 
harvested last autumn was very poor and the price very low, about Rs. 5 
a niaund. In a good season with decent prices, they usually clear off 
their advances, but they were unable to do so last season ; hence the 
larger indebtedness found at the time of the economic survey. 

37. In Nowgong, we ourselves made a survey of six villages. The 
results are tabulated below * 
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s were^ surveyed. Of these 66 or 20 per cent were 
ree from aebt Of the 226 indebted households, 134 or about 50 per cent, 
ad debts of Rs, 100 or under. In order however, to have a proper per- 
spective, jt is necessary to note that the indigenous Assan’ese form by far 
e most numerous class in the district. The subsequent order would be 
Mymensingh immigrants, ex-tea-garden coolies, and lastly settlers front 
Cachar and Sylhet. We believe that the most of the Assamese villages are 
tarly well-off ; Chakurigaon would be above the average and Samdharia 
below it. The village s of immigrants from Sylhet and Cachar are located 
in one part of the district on the Jamunamukh side and their total number 
IS far fewer than that of the Mymmslngh settlements in the north of the 
district. Baliramgaon was taken as a typical village. The lands are fairly 
fertile but are liable to occasional floods, as indeed was the case in June 
*929 : some jute is grown ; the inhabitants are largely in the hands of one 
Marwari merchant at Jamunamukh who has a practical monopoly of the mar- 
ket ; and they are not nearly so industrious as their Mymensingh bretbrenv 
Most of these villages have been inexistence for 15 to 20 years only; 
Chakurigaon makes much out of garden produce including bamboos, 37 
out of 59 households make profit from this source. The villagers are, gene- 
rally speaking, free from the opium habit, though some take fftnja- 
Nearly all drink tea. There is no borrowing from the Marwari but only, 
from village money lend^^rs at varying rates, from the rural society at 15I; 
per cent and from Namghar funds at 10 per cent. The heaviest debts are 
one of Rs, 500 and other two of Rs. 700 each, but the assets of these three 
villages are far more than their debts. The onIy;crop is^ transplanted 
paddy. Only 14 families hold less than 10 bighas which is considered 
enough for a family of 5 or 6, Seventy per cent have holdings with aa area 
of from 10 to 40 bighas. Paddy is stored in the granaries, and is sold, 
from time to time when cash is required. Samdharia is situated near the 
Steamer Station of Silghat. All the families are agriculturists except one 
carpenter. The chief creditors are two Teli shopkeepers whose usual rate 
of interest is 37^ per cent. Twenty-one out of 50 households are indebted 
to these shopkeepers. There is a rural society in the village which charges, 
interest 15! per cent and 14 of the inhabitants are members. Holdings 
are diminishing in s ze and not much waste land is available* There is 
only one opium eater. In addition to paddy, many of the people cultivate 
mustard and pulses and these are taken by the Teli shopkeepers in pay- 
ment of advances. About 160 or 180 acres are said to have gone into the 
hands of the Telis, Loans are also taken from fellow-villagers cm usufructu* 
ary mortgage. There is not much sale of garden produce, 

Bangaldhara is subject to floods now and again. The people depend 
largely on their mustard crop but for the last three years this has been a 
comparative failure. The only buyer of produce is the vijlage Marwari 
who came to the village 23 years ago. During that time he has acquired 
from his debtors about 140 bighas of land. There are many Lalungs and 
Mikirs in the village— semi-aboriginals. They are addicted to 
gahja and liquor though less opium is now consumed, "There"is no (?ottage 
industry, but the villagers can find work on the railway and on 
There is a moribund rural society in the village. Diju Basti is located 
near some tea-gardens where the villagers can find work when in 
ready rash. Fifty-seven out of 72 houses in debt owe money t6 a^KabUir 
who lives half a mile off. More than half the debt is lor the pnee of 
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taken from the Kabuli and from the Marwari of the adjoining village* 
^here are also village money-lenders of the coolie class who have saved 
tnoney. , The general rate of interest on money borrowed from any of 
these sources is 37J per cent. The same is the rate for goods not paid 
for by the end of the year. The crops are paddy and mustard. Advances 
are not usually taken with a stipulation that they should be repaid in crops, 
but there is an understanding that this should be done. No land has 
passed to creditors : the land has little selling value. There is a rural 
society !n the village and twenty have taken loans from it, A few addi- 
tional points may be noted as regards Baliramgaon. When the immigrants 
Came first, they had to spend much in capital expenditure in building houses 
^d in purchasing cattle, and they in some cases took up more land than 
they could economically manage. The main crop is am/jn paddy. Since 
the price of jute fell in the last two or three y^ar®, little jute has been 
grown ^ and there are few subsidiary crops. Labour for hire is available 
but it is considered derogatory to work for others. In the village there 
are a few Lalungs and Hiras who are low caste Assamese Hindus. They are 
Usually in want for maintenance and clolhing. Th^'y are opium eaters 
and the Lalungs consume liquor w^hich they make out of th‘"ir rice. The 
Immigrant settlers who are mainly Muhavmadans spend money recklessly 
when they get a good crop, A rural society was registered in the village 
about a year ago, but has not yet started operations. Some agricultural 

granted by Government 1 st year because of flooddamage- 
of the cultivator is obtained from the Marwari at Jamuna- 
mukh who is the buyer of produce, from village mahajans who are mainly 
npn-agriciilturist money-lenders, and from other creditors \Yho are mostly 
fellow-agriculturists, ^ome of the village mahajans and better-off agri- 
culturists are intermediaries between the cultivator and the Marwari at 
Jamunamukh from whom they get loans on condition that the crops col- 
lected by then! are made over to him. The usual rate of interest of this 
Marwari is 75 per cent, in the case of the big advances, especially, a 
separate stamped bond is taken in which there is a stipulation that the sur- 
plus crop should be sold to the Marwari on penalty of payment of heavy 
compensation. If the balance of account of goods taken from his shop is not 

j Marwari year, the principal with interest is 

afresh loan at the usual rate of interest. The village maha- 
w Wp generally take simple unregistered bonds except 

Zlt nitr i .f 'i'he usual rate of interest is 3i to 6 } per 

lo:in ic^ The agriculturist lenders have an arrangement that if the 

but if in a certain time-say 6 months-no interest has to be paid, 

or in double the amount lent has to be paid either in cash 

control of IS said that the Jamunamukh Marwari has practically entire 
control of the produce market and will brook no rivals. ^ 

MymensiS^T^uhamS^ Marthol Kacharigaon is entirely occupied by 

age- was Itarted up-country Hindu. The vill- 

crop and Jot nearlv all ^ Jute is the main 

consumption. TT,e iutP households grow Sufficient rice for their own 

Rs. 5 per maundl-veru 1? prices^ 

the'-crop has been nnZ mustard is also grown, but this year 

tak^^dwes 0^^ Mym.nsiagh settlers fs to 

given in repayment it is nn1 especially jute, are 

epayment, ,t is only expected that when the crops are poor debts 
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should increase. The Mymensingh settler usually pays up his crditof 
when he has a good crop and if he has a surplus balance left after this/ 
he does not, as a rule, save it, but invests it in the purchase of uiore lands, 
of a corrugat^'d roof for his house or of expensive up-country plough 
bullocks or, as is too often the case, launches into unproductive expendi- 
ture buying fine clothes, horses, bicycles, etc., or spends more than usual 
in celebrating a marriage. The average Mymensingh settler is, on the 
whole, fairly well off though he may have a debit balance in bad seasons* 
The early settlers are the most prosperous. When they came there was 
unlimited Government waste land but now this is becoming scarce and land 
has often to be purchased. The land in this village is on annual lease. 
Conversion into periodic lease is long overdue but this will be done in the 
course of the resf ttlennent which is at present going on. This will enable 
the Mymensingh settlers to obtain more credit though this will not be 
’♦vithout its risks to the borrower. Even now, annual lease land is often 
given as security in the mortgage bond by which loans are taken from the 
village mahajan who is usually a Marwari. He lends often at 75 per cent 
in the bonds though he does not pretend to realise at this rate. The usual 
f ffeciive rate is 37^ percent. Most of the villagers are petty cull ivators. 
It is a common practice for a villager who has in hand a stock of paddy 
to lend to another on condition of repayment at a much higher rate. For 
example, enquiry showed several cases of paddy being lent when the 
maiket price was Rs. 3 or 3/8 a maund on condition that it should be re- 
paid in cash at the rate of Rs. 6 a maund. This is equivalent to heavy 
interest but it was explained that the creditor would be satisfied if the loan 
was repaid in two or three years without any increase of rate. There 
were several cases of small cash loans from one villager to another for 
which no interest was charged. An attempt was made to ascertain the 
annual income and expenditure of each villager. All such budgets showed 
a debit balance, but the figures on both sides were obviously largely 
guess-work. Loans were not taken into account in estimating income. In 
any case, owing to the bad season, it is more than probable that most bud- 
gets would show a net debit balance. In several of the house-holds there 
were grown-up relations. These supplemented the family income by work- 
ing as labourers among neighbouring farmers, especially in weeding and ret- 
ting jute. 

38. In Sibsagar district we have been able to give figures of indebted 
ness only for Jorhat subdivision. In Chapter II we quoted freely from 
the recent settlement report of the district. The Settlement OflScer remarks 
that ** exact figures are not available to show their numbers but it is 
safe to say that in the whole district persons of the tea-garden coolie and 
ex-coolie clats are to the indigenous Assamese villagers in a proportion ot 
not less than i to 2, a fact which is not always realised when Sibsagar i* 
loosely spoken of as an Assamese district On the whole the people are 
not indebted to any large extent except where they are in the bands of niid- 
dlemen, or buyers of produce. This is the case in places where the people 
are ol the lower castes with improvident habits, and where communications 

are backward. This is particularlv true of the Majuli and in the fluctuat- 
ing area on the south bank of the Brahmaputra. This is economically the 
worst part of the district and the people, though simple and honest are 
surprisingly improvident and largely indebted to traders, a condition doubt- 
less induced by the chances and changes to which iheir geographical posi- 
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tioD in midstream renders them unpleasantly liable”. In the course of 
■;^e-tlement operations, an economic survey of four villages was made and the 
results have been published in a separate report, 1 he following informa- 
tion has been extracted from the report; — 

^ Bagonjeng in Golaghat subdivision — Thirteen families out of 44 were 
in debt to the extent of-Rs. 1,356. This gives an average debt of Rs. 30 
per family or Rs. J04 per indebted household. On the whole, the village 
was below the average in prosperity. There were very few cases where 
a family could t>e said to be in actual want. The sale of live-stock, mainly 


- — 111 wdiiL. 1 uc saic or iive-siocK, mainly 

poultry and goats, was fairly general. There were five opium-eaters in 
the vills^e, 

Sandikoigaon in Golaghat subdivision— 

The people were of the more respectable castes. A good deal of gar- 
den produce was sold. 1 here were 44 families. “ Only one family has been 
show-n as in^debted and none as taking opium. There were doubts regard- 
ing both : the people are apt to be reticent on these particular points 
Buruk Barm in Jorhat subdivision — 

opium-eaters. « Income was due al- 
most entirely to the sale of crops and to industry receipts in almost equal 

proportions ; and the village has more than the usual number of craft'nien 

owing to the gold-smiths' business Twenty-three families were indebted 

to t^ extent of Rs 2,400. « Indebtedness is frequent, nearly half the fami- 

t'hat^he I" ‘his year 0 926), 1 found 

are S prevailing in the last lliL years. Debts 

are found too in the case of the more prosperous persons classed as com 
fortable, and do not necessarily indicate distress, but frequently represent 
borrowings for festivals, purchase of cattle or other special evenU „ present 

Duhagaon in Jorhat subdivision— 

non.Tf'® villagers three miles from Jorhat town and three-fourths of the 

a 'H r 

cadastres were prepared in 1924. We note that these 

suhdiv 1 :io?,^‘J\atebTenaL^?o^t^“^ Lakhimpur 

extent of indebtednesr It wolw be information as to ^the 

condition of the Assamese and ex-coni;« ^ ^ay that the 

district but that the inhabitants of Nortli I '*1,1.°^ unlixe that of Sibsagar 

of the trader. '“habitants of North Lakhimpur are more in the hands 

5™ •» t«o 

In the course of the settl-men^l ® s‘ate of indebtedness, 

ment Officer investigated th.. ®P®''“‘‘°“s recently conducted, the Settle- 

families living in the fada^ sJbdiv^^on^whiT?’''”"^ ^ hundred 

ed report. The enauiriea which formed the subject of a print- 

Sibsagar and were conducted on diff limited than those made in 

of the district is the ^»^e most prosperous pVr 
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fpfer to the extracts from the final settlement report which we have given/^' 

in Chapter 11 . These indicate where the people are most indebted. The ^ 
Settlement Officer in his r port on the Barbhog group reff*rs to an interesN ^ 

ing form of personal service. “ A Bandha is a person who binds himself 
to serve for a number of years in return for a certain sum advanced to him 
or his family. Formerly the service w'as given in lieu of interest and as 
the principal remained unpaid the Bandha in fact became a perpetual 
slave. Latterly, however, the courts have discountenanced this form of 
slavery as being against public policy and now in addition to interest a 
part of the capital is written off for each year of service. The master 
feeds and often clothes the Bandha, The sum to be written off every 
year d^^pends upon the serviceability of the Bandha and the amount of the 
original advance. The usual ra:e for a full-aeed Bandha may be taken as 
an annual deduction of Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 in a loan of Ks. 200^^’. 

Goalpara, — We desire to point out that in one or two of the villages 
surveyed, the inhabitants were Garos or were people with little credit ; 
there was therefore a considtrable number of families free from debtor 
owing only small sums. 

It should be noted that in Assam most of the agriculturists are pro"* 
prietors of the land they cultivate. In pernianentlj -settled Sylhet, most 
of the cultivators are petty mirashdars who pay land revenue direct to 
Government. The proportion of tenant population in the Province is small. 

1 he last Cf'nsus figures show that while 5,826,000 of the population were 
ordinary cultivators, there w'ere only 107,000 receivers of rent and the 
number of those w'ho lived principally on the rent of land had de<*reaSed 
bv over 20 per cent in the preceding ten years. The tendency for the 
tenant in permanently-settled estates to buy up the land for himself is 
to be seen in Sylhet. 

40, Methods of estimating volume of indebtedness , — For estimating 
the volume of -indebtedness the only method that suggests itself ^to us, as 
being likely to be of true valuL*, is to have a thorough systematic enquiry 
rpade by hundreds of trained men who have been instructed precisely wffiat 
to enquire into. Such investigators should be preferably those who know 
the agriculturists and who are likely to gain their confidence. Their 
work would have to be supervised by others who have an intimate know- 
ledge of the cultivator, We would refer to the organisation of such 
workers by the late Mr, Jack in hi.s book ** The Economic Life of a 
Bengal District Preferably, such an enquiry should be made in a nor- 
mal year and not when a district has been devastated by Hoods, such as was 
the case in Sylhet in 1929. It is a question how far advances which are 
taken on premise of re-payment of crops, should be listed as debts, if the , 
practice is normally to pay them off after harvest The late Mfp Jack 
refers to this matter at pages 101-102 of his book. He states that loans 
or advances giving On the security of a sown crop are always paid offj 
in full at the time stipulated, as the money-lender sends a man to take aw^y, 
his share of the produce as soon as the crop is cut. Short-term loans of^ 
this nature are not included in the statements of ^indebtedness and no ^ 
accurate estimate of their amount can be given. It is probable that one ^ 
cultivator in five or in ten contracts them and that, in the total, the suni 
borrowed does not involve an addition of more than 5 per cent to ^e in- ^ 
debtedness of the agriculturists classes We are of opinion tha^ m Asiam 
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among the Mymensingh settlers or the Miris in Sibsagar and Lakhimpur 
^stricts these advances are not paid off promptly but rather in bad 
s^asons tend to accumulate. They also bear a much larger proportion to 
the total indebtedness than 5 per cent. 

Rural societies a-e supposed to have Haisiats or debt-statements but 

on our testing some, we found that they were by no means accurate. In 
sonje cases they had not been compi.ed at all and seldom was any attempt 
made to keep them up-to-date. In any case, rural societies are compara- 
tively few in number in Assam and hardly exist among some classes e.7. 
Mymensingh settlers, where indebtedness is heaviest. In these circums- 
tances, the Haisiats could not be relied upon to give any approximate idea of 
the existing indebtedness of the province. 


Regi>traJion records contain information about registered mort^^aees. 

4- ^ ^ ^ lOlli in his momorandum has 

glVPn the statistics of registered mjrtgagcs from igtg— 1928. “ In Assam 

the burden ol the money-lender on the agriculturists is not so heavy as in 

many other parts of India. This is perhaps connected with ihe relatively 

small proportion of non-food crops such as jute which are grown 

Assam mustard is the princii,al non-food crop grown, and this is grown 

mainly m areas of fluctuating cultivation when landed security is valuele.-s 

Hence 1 believe that mortgage debt, as well as unsecured indebtedness 

to a money-lender or shopkeeper, is less here than elsewhere. The figures 

below give the number and value of mortgages computsorily registrable 

which have been registered in the two divisions of the province for the oast 
ten years. ^ c *■ 


CompuUory mortgages and registered numler and value. 
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Assam Valley. 
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Value. 

No. 

Value. 

21,46,723 1 

2,122 

8,83,486 

32,08,726 

2,653 

13,05,604 

32,23,928 

2,787 

14,07,831 

26,19.528 

4 

2,589 

16,09,635 

27,20,491 

3.090 

17,29,919 

27,20,714 

3,385 

18,94,969 

33.75,966 

4.032 

24,80,203 

41,8e,736 

4,436 

18,68,650 

49,80,490 

6,440 

26,81,946 

46.61,431 

6,413 

30,59,618 


^ In the Surma Valley mortgages are already numerous, are increasing^ 
in number slowly and average below Rs. 200 each. In the Assam Valley j 
mortgages are increasing rapidly in number, and average over Rs. 409 
each. Thus it is evident that the small man in the Assam Valley has noj 
yet taken to the mortgage as a means of raising money. Money wanted 
is generally taken in the form of a shop debt The figures are interest- 
ing as showing in the Assam Valley how mortgages are increasing. This 
we believe, is due largely to the increasing number of advances taken by 
the Mymensingh settlers. If we had been able to determine the ratio of 
mortgage debt to the total indebtedness it might have been possible to 
arrive at an estimate of the total indebtedness but the enquiries made into 
indebtedness by the Central Banks and Co-operative Inspectors show so 
great variations between the amount of mortgage debt and unsecured debt 
that it is impossible to strike any ratio. 

41 . Is indebtedness decreasing or increasing.^On the whole we are 
inclined to think that agricultural indebtedness in the plains districts is 
increasing. The majority of us believe that cultivators are less hard-work- 
ing nowadays, The desire for social advancement, in so far as it means 
less manual labour, is a factor of some importance. Then there seems to 
be little doubt that cottage industries are on the decline. VVe wefe told^ 
for example, that the rearing of the muga worm meant too much trouble. 
Necessaries have risen in price, but against this has to be set the increase d 
price of agricultural produce, Paddy and mustard fetch about twice the 
price they did twenty years ago. In some districts in the Assam 

as well as in Sylhet, holdings are becoming too small to be economically 
profitable. Connected with this is the high price that h?»s to be 
additional land. Litigation expenses are heavier though this would affect 
the people of Sylhet and the Mymensingh settlers more than the indigen- 
ous inhabitant of the Assam Valley, Cattle mortality is heavy j** 
normal times, apart from floods ; the people do not look after their ca e 
which often get insufficient or unsuitable fodder, de^nerate, become 
less capable of work, and die earlier ; all this means an increase , 

for plough-cattle with the result that the cultivator has to pay an enbance 
price for them. It is clear that expenditure on luxuries is on the increase, 
and the temptation to indulge in them is steadily growing. We have in 
many places, a higher standard of living, and this means increased 
diture. The price of opium is much more than it was 20 years ago u t 

as against this, we have to set the fact that » -r 

continue to be reduced. We have evidence, however, that the illicit sale 
opium at a very high price is by no means uncomrnon. So far as we 
can see the exploitation of the cultivators by the village inahajans sucff 
as Marwaris and Telis, by village money-lenders both Valleys, ano oy 
ex-tea-garden coolies and others — is on the increase. This is mu? 

the case where advances are taken on promise of repayment of crop, A ^ 

evidence as to whether more is being spent in ceremonies, such as marri- 
age and Sradha is qot conclusive. The price of the articles purchased JQ 

ceremonies is, at any rate, higher. 

42. Causes of indebtedness.— The Central Banks and the 
Inspectors who enquired into indebtedness were instructed to ascerw!? 


reasons why the cultivator borrowed. The following table summarises fhe 
- percentages for the two Valleys 
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8 
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8 

4 

4 

5 

6 
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Assam Valley 

30 

11 

u 

13 

15 

80 

Surma Valley 

13 

19 

11 

19 

10 

J 

73 


• ^ enquiring staff were not of a particul^trly high level of 

intelligence and some did not take sufficient trouble in enquiring into 
the truth of the information given by the cultivators. We do not think 
njost of them understand what exactly was meant by the item '' growth 
fk n debt by compound interest^'. Where this column was filled up, 
the figure was usually very small and the rercentige to the total debt 
very low. We think it should have been much larger. It is often difficult, 
however, for the raiyat to give even approximately exact information on 
this point. As regards the Surma Valley, we would have expected the debt 
on account cf the purchase of cattle to be much higher. The uniformity 

kM tagesfor expenditure on marriages and social ceremonies in 

both Valleys may be noted. The statement shows That borrowing for 
maintenance even in normal times is more extensive in the Surma Valley 
than m the Assam Valley; this was what we expected; the percentage, 
however, might have been lower but for the floods of 1920. Land for 
sale js much more plei tiful in the Assam VaMey and this would account 
or the larger borrowing under that head. Among other causes of borrow- 

arf T"*® and manure and hire of labour but these items 

ivlue or ^ "“Jtivation. Not much is borrowed forLd 

the raiyat. In the resettlement of Sibsagar district, the percentage of the 

aToSro Th estimated" value of the^g^;,s^;Sce wS 

manentW^etfW Nowgnng is about similar. In per- 

ntly-settled tracts of A'^sam, land revenue is a petty item The 

hlTarha'/ ^ corrugated !ro„ roof for hi bouse when 

dTrlToml^rlf Eol^'^stSt ^ -'r ,Villaee petty tra- 

In our insDpSrl of f'e total debt is insignificant. 

la's™' h? if; " r 

causes substantial fblure of crot Te I to ncra elT'' T"' 

.he... i..he 


a spell of drou^^lit or Uecause tliey are checked by the water-hyacintli 
but we do not think that in Assam tlds increases borrowing to any appre- 
ciable exten*. Muhammad Tis who are not supposed to accept interest 
find a favourite form of inv^^s^tment in land, and where their savings tId 
not suffice to purchase the desired plot, they borrow. In this connection, 
It should be stated that the indigenous Muhammadau settlers live on a 
more extravagant style than the average Hindu and are more likely to 
incur debt. There is ro doubt that the consumption of opium, panja and 
country liquor is a cause of debt : but on the other hand, a confirmed opium- 
eater who does liitle work would not receive much credit from the money- 
lender, A consumer of opium is more likely to get funds for purchasing the 
drug by stinting himself or his family in other directions. If the cultiva- 
tor supplemented his income by subsidia y occupations or by cottage 
industries, he would be less likely to run into debt. The root of the matter, 
however, is that the average agriculturist has n't learned the importance 
of saving. He has got no thought for the morrow and he trusts to Pro- 
vidence or Kismet to see that he and his family are provided for. 

43. Effectfi of indebtidness, — V/here a loan or advance is taken from 
a produce merchant on condition of repayment in crop, the cu'tivator does 
not get the full market value of the crop and the portion of the crop which 
he gives in lieu of interest is usually tantamount to a very high rale of in- 
terest at the rate of half an anna per rupee per month for a few months. 
Matters are made worse by the fact that the borrov er does not know 
where he stands. He cannot say how much of the^ advance remains 
unpaid and how much it will amount to in course of time owing to the 
growth of interest. A cultivator who takes a crop advance has to^sell im- 
mediately after harvest and generally secures a considerably lower price than 
he could get if he had been able to wait for a few months it may be about 
12 annas less in the case of a maund of paddy. Nor can he choose his 
own market. He could get a higher price b_\ direct sale to vhe consumer 
in the bazar if he was a free agent. 

The cultivator who borrows money which ^ is to be repaid# 
according to the mortgage bond, in six months’ time will not as a 
rule be pressed by his creditor for the principal if his econornic 
condition is fairly sound and if he pays a little interest now and again. 
After 3 years or more have expired, he will often be made to execute a new 
bond for principal and balance of interest compounded at a high^ rate o 
interest- If this is not repaid in a reasonable time, he stands a cnance o 
Ibsing his land, and becoming a landless labourer.^ We noticed \ 
was common among ex-coolies on the Bishnath sid-^ in Darrang distric • 

The cultivator who takes a paddy loan especially in Sunamganj in 
Sylhet will find himself hopelessly indebted to the lender if he has 
two bad seasons when the crops fail. The main cause of this is 
alarming rate at which the interest increases. 

It is not only the cultivator who has mortgaged his land that is 
to lose it if he fails to pay his debt- It is quite a common . . 

a village mahajan to compound with ex*coolies fo sell their laM o nira 
at a price below the normal rate to clear off their debts, even t 
has not been mortgaged. Even if the ex-coolie is allowed to lemai 
arid as a tenant-at-will of the mahajan, his position is most mse U 
-■ iUe is nbt likely to exert himself to improve his lot. 
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Generally speaking, the more ignorant and helpless a borrower is, 

an ex-cooly, a Laluiig or a Mikir, the more likely he is to be victimised. 

buch IS not the case with the My.nensingh settler wlto is shrewd and 
hard working. Provided the maliajan gets the jute crop in normal years- 
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hard vvorking, rruviaeo me manajan gets the jute crop in normal years— 
^en though he may have to allow for bad seasons— he is content to wait. 

Ho knov^s that the average immigrant will make a point of payina- him if 

ne can and that he will not quarrel unnecessarily over the hii^h'^rate of 

interest. 


Generally speaking, the M.arwari or other produce merchant wants the 
crop, not the land. V^^here, however the borrower is unable to pay from 
the proceeds of the crop or from any other source, the mahajan will take 
the land because he can get nothing else. His intention is ‘not so much 

0 continue to hold it as to sell it at the earliest opportunity to some one 
who will pay a fair price. The ordinary village money-lender however or 
the prosperous ex-cooIy who lends money will ordinarily prefer to have 
the land. Another effect of indebtedness is that if a member of a rural 
society has also borrowtd from a mcneylender or a village mahajan, he 
will pay the latter first and allow his debt to the society to fall into arrears. 

-i/u® demands for money 

and that he will have to go again to the money-lender. Unless he repays 

know accommodation in future. He 

knows that the rural society compose J of his fellow-villagers is not likely 

^ ^Sain, a cu’tivator who is heavily 

berited. If a cultivator is hopelessly involved, he gets into a state of 

offThe^dTbt "^^vi^ing means or of exerting himself to clear 

ott the debt. He is in the hands of kimeL 

shown in the hn 1 *^^® growth of co.npound interest, and debt 

to no«rnn ^ ^ '* received. He tends 

to which he hrs^kheritl i 

ancSral debts bn . Property, is he legally liable for the 

Ln ™ted af er his father's death, to repay the old debts He U 

Ih-it k"i8 not”* liability. We have received considerable evidence 

Re oo bn^tr'^^r" ? a borrower execute a bond (say) f“ 

the^avv i It is difficult to prove this in 

s, but we are satisfied that the practice does exist. 

deritts ^hirioaM areTh7S agriculturist 

live societies anS other Srerife " 

.nd B„p,u ,1V 
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stipulate for payment in produce and also the Kabuli 'and the weli-to-dd 

ex-tea-^arden coolie who lends out his savings. This class would also, 
include the shop-keeper who sf Ils goods on credit. 

By buyers of produce we mean those who give advances on condition 
of repayment by c^op. These are rare amongst the indigenous inhabitant 
of both Valleys and indeed buyers of produce are not common in the 
Surma Valley, in the Assam V-'^alley the ordinary buyers of produce 
are the vill.^ge Marwaris, the Telis, the Jol.alas and trf.ders who come up 
from Sualkuchi in Kamrup for the mustard crop. Their chief clients are 
the Mymensingh immigrants, ex-tea-garden coolies and Miris. Co-operative 
societies are few in number. I'he total working capital of unlimited 
liability credit societies for the year ending the 31st March 1929 
was Rs 25,i55,9i8 with a membership of 53,065, i he land mortgage 
banks of Kamrup and S^lhet would come under this head. 
Government gives agricultural and land improvement loans as also occa- 
sional loans for fostering industries. Only the agricultural loans are of 
much importance and thesf*, as a rule are given only in times of calamity. 
Indirectly Government has assisted in finance for co-operative loans in so 
far as it has lent money at low interest to the Provincial Bank and the 
Land Mortgage Banks. 

Under other creditors we include well-to-do agriculturists who lend to 
their fellow villagers ; also rare cases of loans to raiyats from zamindars. 
Lenders of paddy in Supamganj and elsewhere come under this class as 
also Hati funds in Barpeta and Namghar funds in the Assam Valley. 

Indigenous bankers would sometimes be included among village 
mahajans or buyers of produce. Some of the Joint Stock Companies such 
as the Loan Offices in Nowgong, Dhubri and Tezpur also lend to agricul- 
turists. The Imperial Bank is only remotely concerned with loans to 
agriculturists in so far as it helps the Provincial Bank with overdrafts anc 
grants cash credit So the Sylhet Central Bank. 

Those who made enquiries as to indebtedness in the various districts 
were asked to ascertain the source of the loans. The figures cannot be 
lelied upon as the investigators were not experts. We give a summary of 
percentages for what it is worth : *• 


• j 

1 

1 

1 

GoYornmout. 

} 

Village 
mahajan. ^ 

1 

1 

Bural societies. 

Bayer 

of 

^rodace. 

other credllorSi 

Assam Valley ... 

1 

1 

29 

11 

86 

f 

24 

Stirma Valley ... 

2 

70 

8 

2 

18 


It was only to be expected that the borrowings from buyers of Produce 

Jliral societies is unusually high. The explanation is that 

of the Central Banks and the Co-operative Inspectors made their enquiries 

chiefly in villages which contained rural societies. 
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% for six villages in Nowgong which we surveyed the lahle is ; 




1 

1 

Buyer 

other cTwlLtorg. 

1 

GoTOr&menti 

Village mahajan. 

ntiral Bocietics. 

; 

produce. 

4 

38 

7 

22 

29 


4^. Conditions of Lorrowiiig,— In \hc next two chapters details will be 
given as to the rate of interest, and period of lo ms. We may say however 
that the usual rate of interest at which the agriculturist borrows is in 
the neighbourhood of 37^ per cent per annum. Those who conducted 
the economic enquiries have noted on what security loans are generally 
■granted. We do not think the information is particularly reliable. Most 
of the loans seem to be incurred against assets other than land* 

The following table summarises the result of the enquiries on this 
point 



With land 
seoavity in tbo 
form of registered 
mortgage. 

Incurred agaiu.sl 
hou^os, ornaments 
and crops and 
against all assets 
without a specific 
pledge. 

1 

' On present credit 
secured bv 

1 V 

demand proniis* 
sorj notes. 

Assam Valley 

« • • 

22 

63 

15 

Surma Valley 

• •• 

38 

43 

*9 


We also give the table, showing the resulls of our own enquiries in 
six villages in Nowgong : — 


Wf ith land as security in the form 
of registered mortgage. 

Incurred ngainrt 
other assets without a 
specifio pledge. 

On present credit 
scoured by demand 
promissory notes. 

18 

1 > . 

65 

17 



We have reason to believe that, in many instances, usufructuary mort* 
gage bonds which were not registered have been included in the first 
column* We have already referred to the frequency of the practice in the 
Assam Valley of making advances on condition that repayment is made in 
the shape of crop, and we have alluded to the disadvantages under which 
the cuUivat9r labours in this kind of advance. We have discriminated 
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between the mtenuons of the village Marvvari and the indigenous morteV- , 
lender m taking land as security. Jn the Assam Valley much of the land ^ 
IS under annual 2^aUa and cannot legally be mortgaged but nevertheless 
such land is often mortgaged. Loans on oral agreement are not uncom- ^ 
mon and generally for small sums no document is executed. Loans on 
ordinary demand promissory notes appear to be less common than loans 
on mortgage of land or on the security of general assets. Loans are 
occasionally given on the pledge of ornaments, but this is not very 
common. There is evidence that sometimes mauzadars ( the non-official 
agents for the collection of land revenue) in the Assam Valley allow 
raiy'ats to fall into arrears and then make them execute a bond for the 
arrears of two or three years, taking mortgage of the land. We strongly 
deprecate this practice, especially as the intention of such mauzadars is 
to get the possession of the land. Their duty is to take legal steps to 
recover the arrears punctually by attachment of moveables. Unfortunately 
the victims of this practice of the mauzadars are often helpless ex-tea- 
garden coolies. A favourite mode of borrowing is to take goods on 
credit. This is disastrous because if the purchase does not pay 
by the end of the financial year, the Khata haki and interest are 
compounded and a bond is frequently taken with further interest at 
24 per cent or even 37^ per <ent. We cannot too strongly condemn 
the system of paddy loans. In some parts of Lakhimpur there seems to 
be a custom that cultivators who take advances from Telis and Johalas 
have to give a certain area of ciop in lieu of interest. In Jaiutia in Sylhet 
there is a practice whereby a borrower executes a deed of sale of his land 
in favour of the money-lender ; if payment of the debt is made, the land is 
released. 


In Assam there ate two main kinds of mottgage. Under the system 
of simple mortgage (sometimes called ‘Matebori’ ) the debtor pays cash 
interest on the loan and remains in possession of the land, I he other 
system is ordinary usufructuary mortgage (sometimes^ called ^izara' or 
‘gribbi^). Under this, the debtor mortgages land which passes into the 
hands of the creditor who enjoys the produce in lieu of interest. The 
land will be restored to the debtor on repayment of the principal. A third 
kind of mortgage which is not so common is 'daisudi^ mortgage. The land 
is mortgaged fora fixed term — say 10 years, and must be returned to the 
debtor at the end of the time. The reason why it is perhaps net more 
popular is that if the debtor is willing to pay his debt before the expyy of 
the period, the creditor is not bound to give up the land, ll stands to 
reason that this mortgage would not appeal to a debtor who means fo 
his best to pay up as early as possible. On the whole, however, w'e think 
that this type of mortgage should be encouraged. We note with satisfac- 
tion lhat under section 23 of the Goalpara Tenancy Act I of 1929 an occu- 
pancy tenant is no! allowed to enter into any form of usufructuary mortgage 
except a complete usufructuary mortgage which may be for any period 
not exceeding nine years and which may be redeemed at any time 

before the fxpiry of the said period, .^"‘he explanation to the section 

a “complete” usufructuary mortgage * o^r of 

{ill interest thereon, shall be deemed to be extinguished hy p ^ 
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arising from the land during the period of the irortgage. We commend 
^ lhat a similar provision should be made in any fuiure tenancy legislation 
'f for other parts (>f the province. 

. • 46, Eacisting cre>Ul facilitieit /or clearing dedls,- — Tin re is nothing in the 

shape of a debt-clearing bank for the province. 1 he only organisations which 
deal specifically with the clearing of deb's are the Land Mortgage Banks 
and this subject will be dealt with in detail in a subsequent chapter. Rural 
societies however, do lend money for clearir.g off old debts but the difficulty 
is that a rural society is not the proper vehicle for such loans, as the 
society depends mainly on short-term deposits or on loans, from the Central 
Bank. But we have noticed that the time for repa\ment of sjch loans 
taken by members of rural societies is frequently exttnded, We cannot, 
how'ever, commend this practice. The question will Le discussed in its 
proper place. Loan offices, e.g., the Dhubri Loan Office, do sometimes 
grant facilities to agriculturists to pay off old debts at a rate of interest 
which is less than that which the old loans carry. A common way of 
discharging old debts is to give land in usufructuary mortgage. 

47. Part played ly different classes of banJes and b'tnkers, money-lenders 
and lanMords, — We have nottirg to add towh t we have stated in the 
section dealing with the “Sources of Loans”. 
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CreJif. facilities requireJ for purchase of agricfdfn,ral implements 
oud sei'ds and other c.rpenscs of prod nefioni for payment of rent and revenue 
and livinf*jxpenses ; and facilities actually existing. 


48. In Assam, the cultivator experiences no difficulty in procuring 
agricultural Implements, v\blch are of the simplest possible description. 
Th '^'re is no demand for improvf'd implements like the Meston plough and 
we doubt uhether such a plough is required. Occasionally land is broken 
up by Ford tractors but this is only done by zemindars or by those who 
farm on a large scale. In such cases loans can be and are given under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act. 

As a rule the cultivator sets apart portion of his crop for seed for the 
next cultivation season. When, however, the crop is destroyed or when 
his stock ofsfed is washed away by the floods he has to purchase. In 
such cases he can usually obtain an agricultural loan from Government 
either in the shape of cash or seed. On the whole, he prefers cash so that 
he may look around and seed his own seed. He is more likely to get 
the seed which suits his own locality and probably at a cheaper rate. He 
rather distrusts paddy seed supplied by the Agricultural Department 
especially if it has been brought from another district or subdivision as it 
may not suit his soil. Sometimes, however, as happened in 1929 in Sylhet, 
the seed l ad to be obtained by the Agricultural Department from outside 
the flooded area. The loans were given partly in the form of seed, 
partly in cash. There is always a risk that if the loan’is given in cash it 
may be misspent. To some extent, seed was given through the Agricultural 
Department to the rural societies which distributed it among their members 
as short-term loans. We wt uld refer to the evidence of the Superintendent 
of Agri:uUure, Surma Valley, who has detailed the procedure. In normal 
years, the Agricultural Department supplies seeds of improved varieties of 
jute and p.tdcly and also potato seeds. Previous to J92I-25, this was to 
some extent done on a credit basis, and the arrangement was that repay- 
ment should be made before the end of the financial year. As Government 
experienced some 1 ss in recovering arrears, the credit system was stopped. 
The Supermtf*ndc nt has expressed hi= opinion that the credit sales were 
beneficial to the cultivator, Wc recommend that this system be tried again 
in order to popularise improved varieties giving a larger yield, but we 
would confine it to those cultivators who cannot pay in ready cash. 
There is evidence that improved varieties of seeds are popular. The same 
system might be tried in the case of potato seeds. This witness has testi- 
fied to the exorbitant terms of mahajans who supply potato seeds. Rural 
societies where they exist, might be utilised by the Agricultural Department 
for supplying seeds to members. Owing to the system of paddy loans 
especially in Sunamganj-* the cultivator has to pay exorbitant interest for 
the paddy .^eed he borrows. It might be possible to sell seed through the 
medium of the rural societies in Sunamganj but they are few 10 "urober. 
The Superintendent of Agriculture has stated that it has been difficult tor 

various reasons to pof)uI arise artificial manures. The cultivator could use 

the cow dung from his cattle shed to his great profit but we fear that ne 

finds it too irksome. In the Assam Valley the tea gardens 

dung from the villages on an extensive scale | it would pay the cultivg, f 


( 

better to use it himself. The main item in ilie expenses of production is 
the purchase of plough'Cattle and the c ultivator has very otten to borrow 
■% for this purpose from the vi lage money-lender, Irom a buyer ol produce, 
or from a rural society if he is forturate enough lo have^uch an institution 
in his village. We will ha\e something lo say about plough-cattle in 
Chapter XV, In some districts the practice is to hire plough-cattle for the 
cultivation season on condition thit part of the crop is paid as hire. 
Sometimes neighbours ar ange to use each other's cattle in turn. Labour is 
alwa)s required for jute cultivation. Weeding the land and steeping and 
retting the jute are laborious processes, and high wages have to be paid 
for such hired lal)Our. The MymMisingh settler utilises paitof the advance 
he lakes from the mahajan for this purpose. In Cachar and Sylhet when 
t^he paddy crop is heavy, as much as ivs. 25 to 30 a month is paid to a 
hired labourer for harvesting. In Sunamganj wh n there is a good buro 
crop, harvesters come from Noakhali and other districts in Bengal and are 
usually paid by a share of the crop— sometimes as much as one-third. The 
bnri) crop must be cm in a very short time before the water ri^es and sj it 
IS necessary to remunerate labour liberally to get the work done quickly. 

49 * We do not think that the average raiyat has to borrow much for 
payment of land revenue to Government or of nmt to a landlord. Some- 
times a cultivator gives out his land to another who will take half the crop 
and pay the land revenue. Another system is to lease out the land on 

condiuonlhat a fixed quantity of paddy will be paid as rent, the owner 

paying the Government revenue. We have already alluded to the practice 

ot seme mauzadarsallovving a raiyat to faU arrears of land revenue 

ard then making him mortgage the land by executing a bond. Many 
mauzadars are slack and fail to collect the land revenue in time and have 

J reTsur^ pay into the 

J reasury on the fixed dates. ^ 

ral believe tliat the average indigenous raiyat, for gene. 

This is r his' rice frop. 

tivators^store the r ^ V ‘he Assam Valley where most of the cul- 

for food and Inr “se it throughout the year 

is a good crop. 'Ihi raiyat Ts 

however, is thaUheSt difficulty, 

after harvest when the Drire”*^ has often lo sell a portion of his crop soon 

ment revenue. We have alrn*^ Govern* 

I he g.ower of non food crTps probably Irom both. 

for a year’s consumpiion f '‘h® °ften does not grow enough paddy 


» thai .o.„„ .. uto s. rr ' ..vj; 

Sylhet who grows jute makes hen ^ The cultivator m 

i» m a favourable isitioTM he ? his rice crop 

P aiiion as he is able to pay the rent of all his lands from 
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the proceeds but the case is different if^he lias already taken an advance,- 
from the buyer of produce. I'he raiyat in Sunamganj who has taken a 
paddy loan is not so foilunaie when ne gets a bumper crop after one of two 
indiflerent seasons because he will have to repay not oniy the principal 
of the loan but probably twice or thrice as much in the shape of interest. 


50. /n the last twenty years the standard of living has risen throughout 
the province. We do not ihinK, ^however, that this has meant that the 
cultivator has exerted himseii more so as to obtain a better yield from 
the soil^ nor has he discovered a more prohlable way of disposing of his 
crops but he is still largely in the hands of the village mahajan, and last 
of ail he has not learned to avoid waste and to practise thrift. For him 
a higher standard of living means the purchase ot liner clothes, journeys in 
motor-buses and trains instead of on toot like his lorefathers, indulgence 
in cigarettes^ and the assimilation of luxurious habits, following the example 
of those who aie better able to aliord such things. Fortunately for him, 
the market price of paddy, mustard, pulses, and has about doubled in 
the last two decades, but in spite ot this we believe that unless the cul- 
tivator can be taught to see that a higher standard of living can only be 
maintained without his getting deeper into debt, by his exerting himself 
more, by his practising tlirilt and learning the value ol saving, he is likely 
to become more indebted than at present seeing chat the price of the 
aiticles he purchases has also doubled, lie should realise that honest 
toil for hire is no disgrace but is both honourable and profitable. We are 
glad to note that a good many Sylheti Muhammadans in the cold weather 
do works in tea-gardens and also go in the Assam Valley and Cachar in 
search ot work. We miglit include tlie cost of marriages and other 
social or religious ceremonies among living expenses. Ihese form no small 
item in the iamily budget. Fortunately, marriages arc only occasional 
events, but when they do come, borrowing has usually to be resorted to. 
'I he construction or the purchase of house is not a heavy item of expense 
for the cultivator as his tastes are usually simple; it is otherwise with the 
town dweller. Education costs little as pnn.ary education is free. Cases 
are not unknown, however, where a cultivator has had 10 sell his cattle 
or ether properties or has had to borrow to give an ambitious son a higher 
education. Foo much is spent on litigation, particularly by Muhammadans, 


and this often means borrowing. 

51. Fart j)laj/ed bij dijjcroit clauses of baiuca^ bankers, monei/denders and 
other organisations giving credit* — V\ e have liitle to add to what has 
been stated in Chapter l V. We might note that the ordinary money- 
lender, or mahajan does not pay much heed 10 the purpose ot ine 
loan taken. It is enough for him if he secs that the security is good 
enoligh and that the interest is suitable from his point of view. Rural 
societies too are ollen negligent in sat'sf^ing themselves that loans are 
spent for the purpose for which the) are granted and they habitually tail , 
to recall promptly loans which are improperly spent, ihe system by 
which cultivators borrow for current needs mainly in the shape of goods 
on credit from shop-keepers who make entries in the kHata is, in our opi* 


nioD, «>dverse 10 the irue interests of the borrower* 

52# F.art placed bg Government. — We have alread) stated how the 
culluraCDepariuieni supplies seeds of improved \arieties of crops either i- 

iti-tly or through rural societies. 


In times of widespread calamities Government relief takes the form of 
suspension of land revenue in the first place which the Deputy Commis- 
sioner ,s empowered to grant up to a certain limit. If suhs»quent detailed 
e quiry shows that remission of revenue is necessary, this is also sanctioned! 
Moreover, as an act of grace, relief in the form of suspension or remission 
of revenue may be granted to persons to whom a local calamity has 
caused losses which rendered them unable to meet the GoverLent 
demands from their own resources or without great hardship. This is 
usually done when a petty cultivator has his house burned down.^ ^ 

^ Government aid is, however, loans under the Aeri- 

ulfurists Loans Act or the Land Improvement Loans Act. The workbir 
of these Acts will be discussed in the end of Chapter VI, ^ 

distinguish between loans in cash and loans in the shape of padd^ 

The usual rale of interest for a loan from the village mahaian the ind! 
genous money-lender and the buyer of produce is Sf a? anna’ per ripee 

otbeTtb^’r^^ annum. In the case of an ordiLry iLn 

other than for repayment in pro luce the time of repayment is nominal^ 

3 to 6 months, but so lomj as the mahajan obtains payment of some iV 
he wiirnof considers thit fhe security is safe 

Jarred hI ha^ ‘'’® P'''"®’'’"' to V tfmJ: 

barred.^ He has no wish to curtail the period of what he considers a nm 

S:; si? ~ i 

S'Sr:,‘ Esr ^ 

Kf •l" 

the mahaian grants some rem’ • that sometimes 

promise to deK the crop as ’’"'‘r'®'' 

interest. He keeps no Inar.t ^ ^®" P"'’<^'PaI and 

head and we believe that oftefthtThl’ is_ received under each 

having deduct! ns made for n cheated in weiahments and in 

objecting/ He 

proves recalciirant. The rate /f interest / Joans in future if he 

lent and the nature of securitv. nff ^ T ^ largely depends on the amount 

.1. Je , 



moro 01 less st cured. We have found that sometimes agriculturists of 
substance can obtain loans at 1 8 or 24 cent, hut on the whole, this 
is exceptional. Some of the well-to do agriculturl.sts uho lend out their 
spare funds are as exacting as the vilhvje mahajari in their rates of inter- 
est, especially when land is mort,;a^e. ^^hich, if they possiblv can, they 
mean to secure for themselves. There are others, howev- r, who lend at 
a lower rate,/.^ , 24 per cent a-'d who a e more conside-'ate to their 
neighbours than the village maliajan. Muhammadans usually lend out on 
usufructuary mortgage. 

Government loans under the Ag riculiurists^ Loans Act bear 6^ per 
cent interest and are usually repayable \Aithin two years, but sometimes 
earlier. 

Members of rural co-operative societies take loans usually repayable 
within 3 years at a rate of interest which is usually 15I or 18 J per cent. 
Shop-keepers arc said either to charge no interest at all on goods taken 
on credit or at least l Ot more than 12 per cent, provided the account 
is fully paid by the end of the busim-ss ye«r. If there is a balance at the 
end of the \ ear, the customer has frequently to execute a bond or maza~ 

in the for the amount due at a rate cf interest which may 
run to 37^ per cent though the usual rate is 24 per cent. 

A few of the loan offices grant loans to agriculluri.^ts. The Dhubrf 
loan office charges 30 per cent, to a sub-leiiant, but if he pays punctually 
he would obtain his next loan at 24 to 27 per cent. The Tezpur Industrial 
Bank lends to agriculturists at 18 to 24 per cent on persona! security 
with mortgage of land as a collateral security. The Nowgong Town 
Bank also lends to agi iculturists —mainly Mymensingh settlers at 37 -y per 

cent. 

As to the rate of interest charged by mauzadars we would refer to the 
evidence of Banu Balachand Karnani of Jorhat who states "some mauza- 
dars take hand-notes from defaulting raiyats charging interest at 75 per 
cent to 150 per cent (c to 2 annas per rupee per month). To my know- 
ledge, two local mauzadars have such hand-notes to the extent of about 
a lakh each.” Babu Jatindra Chandra Mait>a of Tezpur says "almost 
' each mauzadar has a large area of land whicli he has acquired by lending 
money to the cultivators tliough the mauzadars are not solvent. It is often 
the case that mauzadars convert the accumulated arrear revenue into a 
loan, make the cultivator execute a bond, and acquire the lands of the 
defaulter for themselves by suing him in court on the bond Comment 
IS needless. This is a matter in which Government could usefully in- 
tervene. 

There are traders and agriculturists who borrow from the Marwaris 
and buyers of produce and lend out at a higher rale. This practice is rot 
unknown even among members of rural societies who take money f rom the 
Speieties and then lend to other villagers. 

Kabulis and some ex-tea-garden-coolie* lend at excessive rates up to 
150 per cent. We do not know at wffiat rate they actually make reco- 
veries. 

54. As regards paddy loans in Sunamganj, Babu Krishna Chandra Datta 
says " Sunamganj has a popular system of grain loans — a man borrowing 
before the harvest has to pay double at a haivest (borrowing in Magb^ 


Palgoon or Chaitra — payment in Baisakh or JalstlrO. Failing payment in 
Baisakh, he has to pay 3 times in Agraliavan and 6 tiiir's in next 
Baij=akh. In normal seasons, most borrowers pay at har\est. The lenders 
are local men from all classes ol sov i^ty. incliRluig '/amindars and 
Muhammadans*' and again, 'T know of ;im i ileiesting cas^’ of a man viho 
lent 2 maunds of rice to a 'Hajong' ; the borrower cotdd not rcpav and the 
accounts went on increasing at the doubling rates mentioned above till 
after ten years the ‘Hajong* was forced to execute a bond of Rs. 500 which 
excluded payments paid from time to time. Tliere are many in.-tances of 
^once in debt always in bondage', Whi n a man takes a loan of grain, he 
may execute a written bond. In the bond, however, a wrong figure in 
money is entered, usually such as to cover the price of about double the 
amount. Rai Sahib Kailas Chandra Das of Sunamganj in his memo- 
randum writes '*As to the extent of finance provided annually in kind, it 
may be hazarded that at a mod'-st computation at least roo paihia (a paila is 
equal to 40 maunds) or 4,000 maunds of paddv are lent out annually at 
100 per cent interest not tor a year but for a few months. This is an 
abnormal year, and already such lending operations have begun at 
300 p<'r cent interest for paddy which has no stamina or quantitative suffi- 
oency of previous years." We can only hope that this is an exaggeration, 
jj ‘"spector of Sunamganj in his memorandum states 

raddy lending is a very lucrative business here. The poor agriculturists 
borrow paddy for consumption when their own is exhausted on an 
assurance that the debts will be repaid along with the interest just aft'^r the 
next harvest (there being two harvests in a year -one in April-May and the 
o ovember-December). The rate of interest is generally 100 per cent 

per harvest but sometimes the paddy is lent out at 50 per cent to 70 per 

in the case of paddy lending is not simple but compound, the intciest being 

turned into capital if the debt is not cleared just on harvest. During the 

"la'^ajans are found to be vigorou.sly collecting 

rn thr-/’ ‘he loans a^ain to Them and 

Knfe Tis ofte^ ‘heir need. 

paddy." We havf^ riZif , * 1 * ^ interest than to borrow 

Sylhet. We unreserveHlJ' ’ length as it is a blot on 

lenders of paddy P ‘hat if the 

reasonable, the spread of rural s-nrl^rf- ®“hstittiting something more 
‘grain golas' may helo to remeH establishment of 

inpaddyisinoaue in o.h^ ^ have evidence that lending 

in Nowgong, but^otrdi'ht'^LrcS^iii^l-r^^^^^^ 




yrTi frequently cheated in weighments. 

. ssain alley the (hm or (loon is the measure for weighinsf 
pad.lv and mustard. This is what the present Deputy Commissioner 

of jorhat wrote at the time of the iq^i census regarding North Lakhim- 
pur ^ & 


Kayas local name for Marwaris) advance money as a loan one month 
or two months before harvest on the bargain that one dun (of seers 

normally) is to be ^iven after harvest over and above the number of duns of 
the current market rate after harvest. But the Kava*s dun is not the 
regular Feers but contams more. It is estimated that his dun contains 
oui seers at least. The current price being three duns per rupee, the 
Kaya gets 4 duns per rupee from the cultivator who borrowed a rupee t\yo 
months before harvest. Thus the profit is 33 and one-third per cent for 
th ee moi ths. But instead of getting 14 seers he gets at least 16 seers, so 
he makes an extra 14 and two-sevenths per c-^nt. He therefore makes 
47 ^ cent in thr^ e months.’' Mr. Rhodes in cne of his notes on the 
econou'ic condition of four villages in Sibsagar district, deals with the 
same question. doon is a wicker basket of which the size varies some- 

what, but the standard size contains 3^ srers of paddy. The standard size 
is known as the ' Dosh-Kathiya ' doon which has a capacity of 5 seers of 
rice (not paddy)... When coolies come (to the market) the villagers measure 
with ihe'r own doon and get full value — When the trader comes, he pur- 
chases with a doon in the same way, but his doon is apt to be larger than 
the standard and he Is an expert in manipulating the paddy so as to get 
more in the basket. The leading trader near Baruk-Barua (the village 
under survey) told me that he bought with a 'q-Kathiya doon and sold 
retail ■vA’iih an S-Kathiya In actual fact his buying doon is probably 
larger". Rai Sahib Narayan Chandra Barua of Jorhat who is a practical 
agriculturist (ells us “Telis advance against crops for very short terms, 
taking the entire < rop at much cheaper than bazar rates. If an advance is 
ta'.en in Aswin or Kartik the produce has to be given generally at half the 
bazar rate at harvest — no separa'e interest is charged then." It may be 
gi’essed bow heavily this tells on the cultivator, ft has special reference to 
the disposal of the mustard crop. As regards jute, Osman Ali Sarkar of 
Newgong says that for every maund of 40 seers of jute, the Marwaris take 
3 seers extra. This is done with the knowledge of the seller. It is obvious 
therefore that where advances are taken for repayment in paddy, mustard, 
or jute, the debtor does not get paid for the actual quantity brought. 
Another handicap, as we have aVeady stated, is that the cultivator has to 
sell his crop to the buyer of produce immediately after . the harvest when, 
particularly in the case of paddv. the price is 12 annas or one rupee less 

than it would be a few months Iience, Then again, it often happens that 

a debtor who has to repay in a food-crop grown bv him is unable to retain 
enough for his own consumption up to the time of the following harvest 
The mail ijan will bring pressure to bear on his debtor to part with as much 
as possible- of the crop and the latter will probably agree. He knows th^t 

if he doe.-* not he is not likely to obtain accommodation in future. The Wsujt 

is that the raiyat has to lake a further advance before next harvest— pro- 
bably on similar conditions as to repayment in crop. And so the vicious 
circle continues. The practice of stipulating that the crop must be given 
at a certain price varies ; this is sometimes the case with mustard but ppt 
generally with jutej 
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• Suggestions for providing credit facilities rcqureed or improving exist- 
tngfaciltties.—yNe recommend that the Agricultural Dci artnimt should ex- 
tend its seed cistrihuiion operations both to indi\iduals direct and through 
rural societies to members. At least, in liie tMse where seeds are distribut- 
e through rural societies, credit should be allowe d, but the c ost should be 
repayable soon after harvesting the cro,'. We recoginse tliat the Agricul- 
ural Department is not likely to be in a position to supply any large quan- 
tity rom Its own farms but it should take every precaution to ensure that 
le see s it purchases from cultivators who are known to grow improved 

qualities are of the description wanted. It would h-: ■ nreasonable, how- 
ever, to expect that the Department should give an absolute guarantee as to 

nUntV frrviY^ I f • .1 1- i . 


I* freedom from disease, particularly in the ca^e^of potatoes 

nd lor sCv*ds, r.y., after lloccls. We recogni 




where there is a large demand iui sceas, , 

that at that time, an extra strain is impo’sed 'on 'the Agricultural Depari- 

men m endeavouring to collect suitable seeds. Where cultivators prefer 

to purchase their own seeds, agricultural loans in cash should be given 

that Lirese might in some cases be distributed 

V 7*'®* We think that agricultural loans might also be 

a very serious item in the 
agneu tuiist s birdget— but we will touch on this subject towards the end of 

.'O'- general expenses of cultivation in normal 
, . ’ "e can advoc.ite is that more could be done by rural societies if 
d .rcHh supervised so as to ensure that loans are properly 

n the ^ Apart from seme^ wfden- 

societies ®‘^°pe o agricultural loans and the improved working of rural 

DracSlI'^T^ suggest any new means of credit which is 

rest 1 K " ‘lie rates of inte- 

oresent si mahajaus and we do not think that, in the 

^ nauch benefit would be derived by com- 

raidviom? abuses^ of the 
padd> -loan-system, we have already made our suggestions. 


cu,li« .“1, T'“ "a2 STS-.o-rjg”! 

sSles or m central' >" ^“^al 
turist At the • f- would be for the advantage ot the agricul- 

n™!; i.mL “i', Htaif It '“fs™"* ‘‘ “ “'r 

the mow prol„.bl, coti wt it •8''“'"";“.'' ‘tor It" lhi« is 

in the months iavfom T.^ 9 per cent 

their fund*. It is^true that in ''‘"P‘°y ““ 

mahajans at this rate but in a r Marwari firms do lend to the village 

Sion on tli eoods th- u interest they also get commis- 

Marwaris coid be nreif-f. i°" ‘h'-* village mahajans. Even if the 

Co-operative Bank i is ' “P°n to niake short-term deposits in a Central 

agree. 1 hese depos.ls would certainly have to be repaid at the comment. 
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ment of the busy season, and it is unlikely that the rural societies which 

borrow from ihe C entral Banks could lepay in time. It might be possible, 
however^ lor the CMitral Banks to open cash-crediis with the Imperial 
Bank through which ihey might repay the Marwari depositors. We 
recommend that the matter might be further examined by the Central 
Banks which might consult the village mahajans, Marwaris and others. 
Vi^e sre inclined to think th^t Marwaris ano money-lenders in general know 
little of the working of the co-operative movement, or at least that they 
do not fully realise iiow secure are the Central Banks. At the same time 
it must be borne in mind that the vilhge n ahajan and the village money- 
lender must, in the present slate of things continue to occupy an im()or- 
tant-~ perhaps the most important — part in agricultural finance, and that 
his main object will always be to make as much profit as he ran. It is just 
possible that Loan Companies may play an increasing part in agricultural 
finance ; in one or two distiicts, a beginning has been made. Where the 
security of an agriculturist is sound, he might be able to get finance from 
such loan companies at a cheaper rate than he at present to pay to the 
individual money-lender and maliajan. These companies however, are not 
philanlhrot-ic institutions but are run with a view to earni. g high dividends 
and the rales of interest from i8| per cent to 75 per cent per annum 
prevalent in the numerous loan offices scattered all over the rural areas in 
Bengal do not point towards their loans being cheap. Most of these loans 
are given on the mortgage of lands. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

V artous items of permanent improvement to land : land mortgage Ban^s : 
Zands Improvement Act and Agriculturists^ Loans Act, 

^ Various items of permanent improvement to land.—^Yn the plains dis- 
trictslin Assam very little is done towards the permanent improvement of land 
beyond the clearing of jungle, mainly grass and cane with occasional trees 
preliminary to cultivation. In some districts channels are dug for convey- 
mg water to the paddy fields. The Cacharis in Mangaldai subdivision in 
Harrang district and in Kamrup are adepts at this form of irrigation but ic 

involves no cash expenditureas they join together and execute the work 

themselves. In Sylhet district, channels are sometimes dug to connect low 
lands with the rivers to convey the silt and so raise the level of the land to 
make it culturable.^ Tlie cultivators usually combine to have the work done 

themselves or by hired labour but there is somelimes a difficulty in ffetting: 

landowners to part with the necessary land. Two years ago, the Public 

Works Department dug an experimental canal in Jaintia in- Sylhet, and if 

this proves successful, it may be the fore-runner of other similar irrigation 
channels. In various parts of Sylhet, chiefly in Sunamganj, embank- 
ments are erected to protect the paddy lands from the inroads of the rivers. 

dhis IS usual y done by zemindars through their tenants. Cultivators fre- 
quently cut down the higher portions of their fields and level up the lower 

ands but this is a petty operation, involving no cash expenditure. 

59* Credit factlitits acttialli/ —Occasionally Government 

makes grants under the Lands improvement Loans Act tor the purchase of 
motor tractors for clearing grass jungle or for improving drainage. The 

zemindars who take an interest 
Such loans are not numerous. We give the totals for the years 1924-25 to 


Assam Valley 
Surma Valley 


t • • 




• • • 


• • • 




ft « • 


Rs, 

26,250 

10,500 


borrow.-rs have supplemented the Govern- 
ment loan hy finance from other quarters. For example, one zemindar took 

ordina/'^”"’ the Sylhet Land Mortgage Bank. We do not think that the 
ordinary agriculturist knows much about the Land Improvements Act 

Nor IS itof much use to him as he rarely wishes to imprX his land and 
mdeed as a rule, no permanent improvement is necessary Wf» hn * 

to Its application— anH t P^^^ssuy of the loan and as 

p«rp«.r.pS£d '■»» 

PC a.„b “'.‘■’a,”" 


for the permanent improvement of land. Zemindars in Sylliet have done 

something in the way of raising embankments out of their own .resources 
^he part played by the Sylhet lan:l mortage bank is so far insignificahf, 

4 

6\, l^a'csof inierr^f.^ period of loans ^ and other conditions , — Under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act, the rate of interest is 6^ per cent : the loam 
is repayable in instalments spread over a certain number of years depending; 
on the circumstances of each particular case, and land or house property 
has to be mortgaged sufficient to cover the loan. Except as to the rate of 
interest, which is lo per cent for leans over Rs. 3,oco the Sylhet land, 
mortgage bank imposes similar conditions as to periods ol repayfnent and 
as to mortgage of landed property. 

% 

62. Credit facilities required * — We hardly think that further credit 
facilities are required beyond what are already provided by the Land 
Improvement Loans Act and the land mortgage banks. In view of the fact, 
that the existing land mortgage banks in the province confine their opera- 
tions mainly to loans for the repayment of old debts, it would be prema- 
ture to suggest that part of the allotment under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act should be placed at the disposal of the land mortgage banks. 
\Ve consider that the excavation of channels to introduce silt from the rivers 
in Sylhet deserves encouragement. We suggest that one or more officers, 
will) suitable subordinates should investigate the possibilities of small irriga- 
tion works, and should approach the cultivator and in.struct him as to what 
projects would be feasible. For practical schemes, loans height be given 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act to a group of interested rai^ats. 
The question of the necessity lor embankments in Assam is a vexed one' 
and we think that no general principles can be laid down. Several w'ltntES- 
es especially in the Assam A^alley. have pointed out that owing to the custom 
of letting loose the cattle to graze after the paddy is harvested, it is not 
practicable to grow cold weather crops which would inevitably "be damaged 
by the cattle. It might be possible to get over this difficulty by some 
system of permanent fencing. Opinions differ as to the practicability of. 
this remedy but we think that if any w'ell-considered scheme is brought 
forward in any particular case, it might suitably be financed under the Land; 
Improvement Loans Act. 

6p Scope of land mortgage banhs and oilier agricultural credit Vanhs v 
experience of hanks already started*— The Kamrup land mortgage b^nk Was^ 
started at Gauhati in the second half of 1926. The next bank began opera- 
tions in Sylhet in 1927 under the designation of the Sylhet Land Mortgage 
Bank. Banks in Jorhat and Nowgong were registered in July 1928 a^d'Majr 
1929 respectively. The fifth bank is the Surma Valley Moslem Cb'-dpi^a* 
tive Land Mortgage Bank with headquaiters at Sylhet Avhich .wa& 
registered only in February 1930. The first tw^o ' banks 
subs'.antial progress: the work done by the othps is praAidflly nd* 
The objects of all the banks are practically identicaf^' the creafiom 

of funds to be lent to members on mortgage seem^ityj for— 

• • 

« 

(1) the redemption of land and houses previously mortgaged; 

(2) the improvement of land and methods of cultivation., 
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(s)- tie liquidation of old debts, 

1(4) thcjpurchase of land in special cases, 

>( 5 ) the construction of dwelling houses, 

^ { 6 ) the sinking and repair of wells and excavation of tanks, etc., 

(7) the purchase of agricultural and manufacturing implements and 
machinery, 

(A) OtheT measures designed to encourage in the meinb rs the spirit 
^nd.practice of -thrift, mutual help and self-help. The Kamrup land mort- 
bank ajso provides for loans for purposes of trade, commerce or the 
promotion of any industry. The Nowgo'g bank has loans for the deve- 

of ^py industry as one of the objects. Membershio of the 
Kamrup oank is confined to those who own landed property in the 
district of Kamrup : similarly members of the Sylhet and Nowgong 

thoir respective districts. In the case of the 
jorhat bank, though under the bye-'aws the area cf its operations is the 
W(hole of Sibsagar district, there does not appear to be any bye-law that 
a member m|ist own land in the district. A bye-'aw of the Surma Valley 
JVIdslem Co^-operaiive Bank prescribes that a member must hold or own 
|^M^ty. .in.tiie_Siicn}a Valley, f.e., in the districts of Sylhet or Cachar. 
“ir registered under the Co-operative Societies Act and are 

-^^ch member must take up at least one ten-rupee share 
and, no wmber can take more than 1,000 shares. The Kamrup banka’s 

® Es. 1,00,000 of which three-fourtl s is to be called 

^•£111 bejng 'reserved liability. The share money of a borrower 

snail not be less than one-twentielh of the loan taken , The nominal share 
capital of the Sylhet land ihortgage ‘bank is five lakhs, but only half is to 
1^ called up. There is a similar restriction as in the Kamrup bank as to 
the ^amount ^of loan which can be granted. The bye-laws of the Jorhat 
bank ^a.^e similar.to those of Sylhet. In Nowgong the maximum share 
capital for 1929 is fixed at Rs. 20,000. The share money of a member 
wjust not be less than one-tenth of the loan, and half the value of the 
sha^s IS iieserved liability. In the case of Strma Valley Moslem land 
^orts^ge bank, the nominal capital is two lakhs in ten-rupee shares, half 

the share value being reset ved liability. The bye-lavs provide that the 

maximum loan lobe granted to a member shall be fixed at the annual 

mee^ng of members, but the loan is not to exceed 20 times the paid-up 
sliare money of any member, 

m • 

1 we liave the Chairmen of the Kamrup and Sylhet 

^ ana so have had the ad\antage of learning at first 

Qt the practical working of these Loans have bfen 

mr* ^ purpose of repayment of old debts and redemption of 

r»f ‘rylhet bank gave at least one loan for the improvement 

^ 5 he Kamrup bank has given none for this purpose though it is 

pr pare odo so. At the start, the Sylhet bunk granted its loan chiefly 
u zen m and middle class gentlemen. The Registrar of Co operative 

issued bVthatbankJ^^°‘'‘ following statement for the 47 loan 
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Statement for the 47 loans issued by that bank in 


1928^29 : 


Occupation oi borrowers. 

A 


Knmber of 
loans. 

Amoant* 

Zemindars ... 

• • • 

• •• 

• « 1 

20 

Rs. 

85,00 0 

Professor ... 

• • • 

• e« 


1 

3,000 

Extra Assistant Commissioner 

• •• 



1 

1,375 

Sub-Deputy Collector ... 


• r • 

1 •« 

• 

1 

600 

Professor and Tea-planter 

• • • 

♦ e e 

« 

\ 

6,200 

Other Government servants 


¥ 

1 • * 

4 

3,800 

Merchants ... 


• •• 

• ee 

! 3 

8,000 

Pleaders and Mukhtears 

see 


see 

4 ' 

7,400 

Mirashdars ••• 


see 


2 

1,200 

Petty landholders 


1 


10 

6,360 


The Registrar remarks that a very small proportion of the working 
capital of the land mortgage banks has gone to hona Ude agriculturists. 
His concluding observation is *' Moreover I have reasons to think^ that 
loans have been granted to people who are past all hopes of redemption. 
At the time of our examination of the books of the Kamrnp bank the 
borrowers were classified as follows 


Occupation of borrowers. 

Sfnmber of 
loans. 

• 

Amount. 

1 4 

1 

Government servants 



4 

e • • 

1 

14 

Bs- 

20,401 

Mauzadars ... 


%%% 

1 

1 

1 

3 

9,600 

Merchants ... 

• • • 


• •• 

1 

3 

3,200 

Cultivators ••• 

• •a 


1 

1 

88 

60,995 

Landholders (especially Brahmin and Kayaathas) 

• •• 

93 

1,07,009 




1 

1 


2,01,206 


It is only fair* however, to point out that land mortgage banks are new 
institutions in this province and that the promoters had no precedents 
to guide them. The predecessor of the present Registrar had expressed 
the opinion to the Kamrup bank that the minimum loan should 
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Rs. 1,000 and so there was aa impression that the loans were more suited 

u ordinary agriculturists. The Directors of 

both the banks have since changed their policy and preference is now given 

to applications from ordinary agriculturists. We are all agreed that this is 
the proper policy to adopt. At the same time, we recoinise that many 
small zemindars and rent-receiving mirashdars are in debt, and that it is 
desirable that rd^f should be given to them. We are of Opinion, however! 

Pres 1 dencv'' ^fnn ’ ‘yP® to be fofnd in the Bombay 

cases g>ve some relief to small landholdirs in deserving 

point to be considered is what should be the area of 

Criarger ^’’^t the area should not 

not 1 ^ j consistent with efficient management. We would 

live „Sc“a'.“iS;ic ; Ir l>£f 

.c.o„ to coosider-.l.o i.plica/'” ojhotftr ol ?hrsyft™“t ”a”J 

the density of population^: the state of communications beLuse on this 
depends largely the ability of the bank officials to m!ve about to niake 
enquiries ; and the qualifications of the Managing Directors e a whether 
they have an intimate knowledge of the rural area. ’ ^ 

bank, to start with, granted loans all over 

‘ I'i or^ trd,S7f 

excluding Jaintia 'vas 4^08 of the Sadr subdivision, 

madans. ® area of H- 

population of 7% 67? in 3 j 863 square miles with a 

whole district as the soherL of if ^ank originally took the 

to the area between and Rancrt^ I operations are now confined 

In the Sylhet permanentlv-spttlf.,1 t.SO square miles, 

for some 89 square miles L'nd thU ’'ccords-of-rights, except 
land is tempoLily-settled and tL record®'’ up-to-date). In Gauhati, tL 
would not be surori^d if » ^ ^ regularly maintained. We 

still furtL coSter ‘^e areas should be 

district, meanwhile means to bank, though intended for the whole 

Nowgong bank has hardly started worit The 

Sf “““ '^*"Mo.rn.'L.k^a' rdlatrf a'Jl 

g-anW.” w.*a' ‘Xpijritl triSr^ •’■““'■i l>« 

revert to his possession ; inci£ tally 

repaying from the crops the loan from afford him the means of 

wouid deprecate any attempt, Lwever to f banks. We 

pi, nowever, to give loans for repayment of debts 
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to any one who was hopelessly involved and from whom it was useless to 
expect regular repayment. For such the only remedy would seem to be 
for him to sell off part of his property to clear his debts or to file a 
petition of insolvency. It would be most imprudent and would imp: ril 
the existence of any land mortgage bank to tackle such cases. We are 
of opinion that the promotion of cottage industries by the grant of loans is 
not the proper function of land mortgage banks nor do we think loans 
should be given for trade or cc mmcrce. The latter is the business of loan 
companies or of money lenders. Besides, land mortgage banks will have 
no difficulty in utilising all their finance for the repayment of the debts of 
agriculturists and for the redemption of mortgages. Loans , for the 
purchase of land should be granted only in exceptional cases. There may 
be two or three co-sharers in certain lands; one co-sharer may wish to sell 
his share and another co-sharer may wish to buy it and may want a loan 
for the purpose. Again, owing to the growth of his family, or for other 
similar reasons, a person may wish to purchase additional land. We sec 
no great objection in granting loans for such purposes, but this should be 
the exception and should not deflect the bank from its primary function of 
clearing debt. 

67. The question of the finance of land mortgage banks in Assam is a 
perplexing one. Government granted a loan of Rs. 30,000 to the Kainrup 
bank in 1927 which was supplemen'ed by a further loan of Rs. 10,000 in 
the following year. No repayment of the principal was required in the 
first three years^ but interest at 6 per cent had to be paiii annually. In 
case of over dues of the Government loan, penal interest at 8, per cent could 
be demanded. The Sylhet bank received in two instalments a loan of 
Rs. 30,000 on similar terms. The Government made it a condition in the 
case of both that the amount of loan granted should not exceed the amount 
of paid up capital. 

It may be of interest to note on the working of the Kamrup bank. In 
February last, the working capital was made up as follows : — 

Rs, a. p, 

44,890 o o 
39,834 6 Q 
78,872 10 o 

1,000 o o 

# ♦ 

... 40,000 tO 0 

3.070 o o 

... 2,07,667 o o 

There was a Reserve Fund of Rs. 2,760 which was invested in the Imperial 
Bank and in shares of the Provincial Bank. Deposits are taken fora 
period of i, 2 or 3 years, with rates of interest at 6^, 7 and 74 percent 
respectively : most of the deposits are from the middle class( s. As regards 
compulsory deposits, one of the bye-laws laid down that each member 
should pay a compulsory deposit of one rupee per month so long as he was 

a member ; the managing committee had power to relax the rule, bucti 

deposits were to be deposited in the Post Office Savings Banks and vyere 
not to be 'available for granting loans but were to be utihsed as fluid 


Paid up share capital 

Members’ deposits (voluntary) 

Non-members' deposits 

Deposits from other Co-operative Banks 

Government lean 

Compulsory deposits from members 

Total 



resource in an emergency. Experience showed that, as the business of the 
bank extended, it was not practicable to realise such deposits from rural 
members and realisation is at present confined to town members. Altoge- 
“ther Rs; 2,08,204 has bet n issued in loans, the minimum period of issue 
^ being 2 years and the maximum 10 years, for advances of l\s. 1,000 or over 
the normal period is 10 years. The maximum loan actually granted to an 
individual is Rs. 4,060 and the minimum Rs. 200 ; the minimum at present 
has been fixed at Rs. 500, The rate of interest on loans is 10 percent 
for sums over Rs. 1,000 and lo.J per cent for smaller amounts. The over- 
dues from members for the ten months ending 30ih January 1930 were 
principal Rs. 9,048, interest Rs. 6,791. A dividend of 6:} per cent was 
declared for 1927 28 and 10 per cent for 1928-29. T here are 397 
members, two of whom have subscribed Rs. 10,000 each of which three- 
fourths has been paid up. The reasons given for the overdues were that at 
the outset 30 loans were given to town members many of whom are the 
bankas worst defaulters ^at present loans are given only to rural members) 
that in the beginning repayment dates were not fixed to suit the conve- 
nience of agriculturists, and that at the present time, the price of paddy is 
so low that agriculturist borrowers are holding on for a rise in the market. 
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68. We have selected the Kami up bank to illustrate our remarks because 
it IS the first bank of its kind to be started and affords an excellent 
illustration of the practical difficulties in the working of land mortgage banks, 
and because we know that any helpful criticism will be welcomed. The 
Directors deserve credit for the way in which they have realised the 
difficulties and in which they have tried to find a remedy. The amount of 
deposits forthcoming in the early stages of the bank's work is gratifying. 
At the same time we need hardly emphasise that when loans are given for 
terms of, say 7 or 8 years on an average, three years, deposits are hardly 
the best means of financing the loani. V/e have a little doubt lhat if 
depositors retain their confidence in the bank, most of the deposits will 
probably be renewed for further terms. Eut it is not safe to take this for 
granted. There are local banks which are offering a higher rate for 
deposits. At the same time, in land mortgage banks, as co-operative 
mstitiitions, we would lay stress on the importance of members’ deposits. 
Experience shows that members are, as a rule, very considerate in selecting 
a time for withdrawal of their deposits which will cause the minimum of 
inconvenience. These deposits also indicate thrift on the part of the 
members. For this reason, we would not discourage such deposits even^ 
14 they are only for two or three years. The Kamrup bank pays 7 i per 
cent on 3 years — deposits : the lending rate in both the Kamrup and Sylhet 
banks is^ 10 and loj per cent. One drawback about deposits for more than 
3 years is that a higher rate of interest has usually to be paid but this rate 
cannot be raised beyond a certain point if the bankas lending rate is to be 
moderate. In the Sylhet land mortgage bank most of the deposits are 
lor 5 years at-SJ per cent while deposits for 3 and 4 years are also 

^ per cent. Where land mortgage banks depend for 

their ‘Ttnahce largely on deposits, it is essential to keep a wide enough 
margin b'ft^een the borrowing and the lending rate. -When deposits are 
accepted- from members and non-members, a land mortgage bank 
ought to make ample provision for fluid resources and the reserve fund 
should be invested otitside the bank, It may, be prudent also to stipulate 
l^t dipositors must give ndtice of two or three months of the iDtention to 
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%vitlidraw their deposhsj even though the deposits may have been fora 
definite period, e.y,, three years. This would enable the bank to arrange in- 
time for repayment. 

As alternatives to finance by deposits, there are three courses available — 
additions to the paid up capital, further loans from Government and 
debentures. We have already stated that each bank has share capital' and ^ 
we consider that a reasonable total of share money is essential to reassure 
the investing public. We think that the shareholders are justified in 
expecting a fair dividend for their investment. But the rate of dividend 
should be restricted until an adequate reserve fund is created. As a 
co-operative bank, the land mortgage banks cannot pay a dividend in excess 
of i2i per cent without the sanction of the Registrar. The bye-laws of 
Loth banks provide that no member shall have the right to demand a refund 
of the share capital paid up by him, bat the Managing Committee has the 
power to sanction a refund within the limits fixed by the general meeting 
which has every year to fix the maximum and minimum share capital for 
the following year. If the share capital is increased beyond a certain point, 
the shares may become less attractive as the amount available for dividend 
payment will have to be distributed over a larger number of shares. The 
result might be that the public would be less willing to take up shares and 
existing shareholders might press for withdrawal of their shares. There is 
therefore a limit to the financing of the banks by the issue of further shares. 

The two banks have not fully called up the subscribed capital. In both 
cases a proportion has been treated as reserve liability. Perhaps it 
would not be wise to call up this balance. The Maclagan Committee report 
states in paragraph 121 that '' all shares held by individuals should in our 
opinion be fully paid up and we deprecate the use of reserve liability in 
the case of such shares. Tlie idea of reserve llabilily is based on English 
practice and is not well adapted to the circumstances of the banks which 
we are considering. We understand that very few good Joint Stock Banks 
in India refrain from calling up the full amount of their share capital. We 
hold that reserve liability, if regarded as an additional security to the bank, 
is liable in this country to prove misleading and that great difficulty may be 
experienced in collecting the uncalled portions of shares, wffien they are 
required, owing to the fact that shareholders are generally scattered and to^ 
the delay and expense attending civil suits. These observations were 
made in connection with shares held in Central Banks. Co-operative land 
mortgage banks in India had not yet been started. We think that it is- 
desirable that shares in such banks should not be fully paid up but should 
carry a reserve liability for the protection of the depositors, 

69, As for loans from Government, we acknowledge the assistance 
already given by loans to the Kamrup and Sylhet banks. The only 
suggestions we wish to make as regards the loans already given is that 
no repayment of the principal should be required in the first five years and 
that the period for repayment should be doubled. The minimum period of 
the loans granted by the Kamnap bank is 5 years. It is true^ that repay- 
ment of principal by borrowers is expected yearly but in the initial stages 
of the bank's working, we consider it not unreasonable that the additional- 
concession of modifying the period of repayment should be accorded. The 
question of debentures will be dealt with separately but we may anticipate out 
recommendations under this head by saying that we think that in Assam 
the time is not ripe for issuing debentures for land mortgage banks, la 
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these circumstances, we are of opinion that Government should assist still 
further by granting loans to bank* which have already shown promise of 
sound working and we think that this would apply to the Kamrup and the 
Sylhet land mortgage banks. As to what additional loans should be given 
this is a matter which should be decided after consultation between 
Government, the Registrar of Co-operative Societies and the banks. 
Perhaps the amount of deposits from n embers might form a basis 
for consideration. The Royal Commission on Agriculture has recom- 
mended that '■ If funds from Staie resources are needed, a simple 
loan offers the most suitable means of providing them". We en- 
dorse the recommendation and would point to the example of the 
Punjab Government in giving liberal loans to the land mortgage banks. 
Thebans already granted to the Kamrup and Sylhet banks were in pro- 
portion to the share capital paid up. We do not think it necessary to 
insist on this condition in the case of the additional loans, though we admit 
that the principle is sound enough, at least, when the bank is first floated, 
and indeed, we would recommend that Rs. 20,000 or Rs. 30,000 share 
capital should be paid up before an initial Government loan to any other 
™d mortgage bank is granted. In the subsequent stages, however, 
there must in Assam be considerable difficulty in finding additional capi- 
tal for land mortgage banks ; the province has few w^ealthy men and again 
the whole idea ofland mortgage banks is new to Assam. But, if properly 
managed, we think they will be a great asset for the repayment ot old 
debts or redemption of mortgages— in fact the only debt— clearing agency 
which is likely to benefit the cultivator, except in so far as rural societies 
are in a position to grant loans to ch ar off petty debts. For these reasons 
we think that Government, in the case of the two banks we are dealing 
with, should grant further financial assistance by loans on easy terms. We 
are inclined to lecommend that these loans should be given direct to the 
banks and not through the Provincial Bank whose Directors have little 
busine-8 or banking experience and possess no knowledge of the working 
ot land mortgage banks. Besides, if the loans are given through the 

rrovincial Bank, they would probably bear a higher rate of interest than if 
given direct. 


‘lie ‘>''erdues of both principal and interest 
.Sylhet Bank similarly has overdues. We would insist 
that all ^authorised arrears (». e. where extension of time for repayment 
has not been f ormally granted) should be realised before Government gave 
aiiv turther loans. 1 he business of a land mortgage bank entails conside- 
rable risk largely because of the nature of its business in clearing off old 
™ " ifedeeming mortgages : the loans it gives are rarely for produc- 

irnDrovemem’ Purposes of land 

iuelf before a ^ satisfying 

of towS Lrr kamrup Bank, especially in the case 

It hMalL f*prrienceof debtors who hLe failed to repay, 

tiiftllv in ^ clientele, rural borrowers who fail to repay punc- 

cnif o, K CAfes, apparently, because the kist dates were not fixed to 

no^ that is being remedied! We 

per cent shall be levied on overdues until they are paid. We invite atteu* 
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imn to this salutary provision and hope that it will be enforced. From 
the very start, a land mortgage bank must indst with the utmost strictness 
on punctual repayments and should not hesitate to take prompt steps for - 
realisation. In the Report of the working of Co-operative Societies io 
the Punjab for the year ending 31st July 10^8 we read But for Jhang 
there would have been only sixty dt f^uilters. Eighteen of these have been 
proceeded against, and eight put in jail. This may seem harsh, but strict- 
ness in recovery is essential to the success of a mortgage bank, and, as 

pointed out by the Linlithgow Commission “ this feature cannot be omit- 
ted or softened, " 

* 

71. Ihen again, we think it is the duty of land mortgage banks to make 
every endeavour to build up, as early as possible, a substantial reserve fund. 
Under the bye-laws of both banks, not less than 25 per cent of the net 
profits has to be carried to the credit of the reserve fund, which shall be 
invested outside the bank. We do not propose any alteration in this bye- 
law which allows a discretion to place more *han 25 per cent to the reserve. 

We are, however, of opinion that this discretion should be freely used. As 
regards dividends, this is primarily a matter for the annual general 
meeting. The Kamrup bank bye-law is that the dividend declared shall not 
be distributed until it is approved of hy the Registrar : the Sylhet bank 
bye-laws do not contain any such provi.sion. We note that the Kamrup 
Bank declared a dividend of 6^ per cent for 1927-28 and 10 per cent for 
1928-29. It would, in our opinion, not be wise to increase the rate of divi- 
dend any fuTiher for many years to come. 1 he Sylhet Bank for 1928-29 
made a net prefit ot Rs. 503 but this was credited to the Reserve Fund, no 
dividend being paid. '1 he stability of the bank must be the primary con- 
sideration, and as the land inertgage banks in Assam are all registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act \nth the primary object of promo- 
ting the economic interests of their members wl.ich in this case means the 
clearing of old debts and the redemption of mortgages, the earning of divi- 
dends must take a second place- Only if this is recognised and observed, 
can loans from Government resources be justified. If the principles we 
have enunciated and the conditions to be iulfilled before further Govern- 
ment loans can be granted appear to be stringent, it is because, in our 
; opinion, they are a sine qua non for the successful working of the banks. 

•' 72, One difficulty experienced by both the Kamrup and the Sylhet 

banks is the investigation of the title of the land given in mortage. In 
' Sylhet, as we have pointed out in apievious chapter, there is practically no 
record of rights for that district, and, only by lucal enquiry, can the title 
* -Which the would-be borrower holes ^iu the land be ascertained. The fact 
' ihat an estate. in Sylhet may have numerous co-sharers — especially, in the 
'■ cas6 of Muhammadans— complicates matters stiil further. Until there is a 
record of rights, properly n aintained, this difficulty in ascertaining title 
-must continue. Jo the ca^e of the Kamrup Bank, which has to deal with 
'temporarily-settled land, the land records are tolerably accurate and kept up 
to date, but many leases bear the name of one or two persons though, as a 
matUr of fact, there may be other co-shareis. In tne case of leases in the ^ 
names of two or more persons, there is no specification of the share of 
•each. It is desirable that these defects should be removed and we would 
recommend, that Govemment should consider how far it is feasible todo so. 
r'c.'YVe have in chapter 11 observed that in bylhet although the law provides 
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for the acquisition of occupancy rights, there is no legal enactment pro. 
viding for the transfer of such rights by mortgage or oth^rwi'^e Similarly 
we have pointed out that in lemporarily-settl-d areas in Assam, a sub- 
tenant holding land under a Gov-inment lease holder has no occupancy 
nghts, Further in the Assam Valley, there is in certain leases a clause 

disallowing the transfer of land to a non-agriculturist without the permis- 

sion of the Deputy Commissioner. It is obvious that all these defects 
render the working of land mortgage banks more difficult— or to look at it 
frem_ anmher point of view'— sometimes stand in the way of the bank 
helping those who require assistance for clearing their debts. The matter 

Hnnl, I, 1 enquiring into title, the 

banks have also to ascertain whether the lands are already mort<-acred or 

are ree of encumbrance. The bye-laws of both banks lay down tVtloans 

are ,o be granted only on a first mortgage and that no loan shall be granted 
on a second or a subsequent mortgage ; and further that the loan sLll not 
exceed 50 per cent nf the estimated market value of the land according to 

fJom7hr*R " It !s obvious that enquiries 

l•ClI,tytor .tarch should be .Horded by the RegisIratfcrDoMrtL'iT't 
7^. Another important question is what Ka ^ • 1 

minimum loan. In both banks, no loan can 

the paid-up share money of the borrotver nor exceed In cr eo "" 2 ° times 

market value of the land. It is als^Iaid down tha 

member shall ordinarily exceed Rs. lo.ooo provided fh^r ^ 

meeting ^lay, ^ a resolution, increase or derre.ase this amount*^ WitW 

maximum like Rs. 10,000, it is the large landholder anH nnf fU * n 
culturist who would benefit. For a ban? wini a romna.ai " ^ ' n "" 

it would be unsound to make large individual loan^' • it'u 

have all its eggs in one balket: beside. Jhe smTif 

reap the benefit and in greater numbers Th- sSf o'^'” 

granted three loans each of Rs lo ooo . v • 

loan of Rs. 6,200: for iqao-ai the = one 

at Rs. 2,500 After careful ^^coLiderat ion '"'wT J°e'' 

meantime, until the land mortgage banks in A= ^ omnion that, 

experience the maximum loan should not exceed Rs^ -y r"’ ”’°'® 

limit might be raised to Rs. 5,000. It is a-k u II*® 

Mnny rural societies grant loans of Rs 200 ^ "’'"imum. 

.. debts. We do not consider ^hu this is the Yde 
funds of a rural bank but in the present «tate „f utilising the 

more favourable terms, w-e believe^hat Sch into one o„ 

given. It would be a mistake for the land continue to be 

way the function? of rural societies. F^r th^s'^re^^"^® 

. Rs. 300 might suitably be fixed as the^ i ^ reason, we think that 

bank. It may be argued thrit the nm from a land mortgage 

, w,ho are members of rural societies is low tu ,^^'■'‘^“'‘"'■•**5 in Assam 

. .proJii.bit a land mortgage bank from li^’ ""fair to 

; those who are not members of rural societie^ W*’’" Rs. qoo to 

some force in the argument but the solution • ® '^®‘^°"n'se that there! s 

expansion of rural societies, and not in the wide 'i®® in the 

land mortgage bank in the direction of giving p^tt^Wn? 
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74* The practice in the Kamrup and Sylhet banks is to take simply ^ 
mortgages. We are of opinion that this is the form of mortgage mosfee,.* 
suitable to the banks at lf*ast in their early stages. We do not favour the ' J 
form of a condition il mortgage whereby if the loan is not repaid within^ i ^ 
a specific period, the creditor bank would h^ve power to foreclose. This 
form of mortgage might be too harsh in operation and might have the 
effect of dissuading members from joining the bank. Moreover, land 
mortgage banks wish to avoid having landed property on their 
hands. They have no desire to become zemindary companies as 
has been predicted by more than one witness. Nor do they have the 
staff or the time to look after the admini^trati )n of landed property. We 
admit that the matter of remedy against defaulters is not free from 
difficulties. As the existing banks in Assam are registered unler the 
Co-operative Societies Act, they can resort to arbitral on procedure and 
obtain an award which has then to be executed through the Civil Court. 

We do not think it necessary that the Registrar should have the power to 
hold sales without recourse to the Civil Court. The bank might not 
benefit by this and the debtor might also lose. If any abuse crept into 
this form of sale, the bank would probably f^ll into disrepute. On the 
whole, we do not feel the need of any special legislation to enforce prompt 
recovery till, at least, experience has been gained of the working of the 
present law, 

75. The suggestion has been made in another province that land 
mortgage banks should not grant loans to individuals, but to a rural 
society on the mortgage of lands collectively. We hardly think that the 
time is ripe for this. Quite apart from the question of the practicability 
of this proposal, there would be a danger of mixing up long-terin loans 
from the land mortgage bank with short-term loans from the societies. 

We are also doubtful if members of rural societies would accept collective 
responsibility for each other's long-term loans. It might, hovvever, be 
possible for the land mortgage bank to grant two or three loans on joint 
mortgage security to individuals who know each other. This would afford 
additional security to the bank. 

76. The next point is as to the period for which loans are given. The 
bye-laws lay down that in no case must the period exceed twenty years. 
Much would depend on the amount of the loan and the period within 
which the borrower can reasonably be expected to pay. The average 
period of loans at present is about 7 or 8 years. No hard^ and fast rules 
can be laid down ; each case must be decided on its merits. In the case 
of an agriculturist who means to repay out of the proceeds of his staple 
crop, we would emphasise the necessity of fixing the kists accordingly. 

The Kamrup Rank tried the system of equated payments. This was 
found to lead to confusion when defaults occurred. It was also puzzling 
• to the borrowers. The bank has therefore abandoned payment by equated 
instalments. The Sylhet Bank has not tried the system of equated 4 
payments of principal and interest. We suggest that a borrower should 
be afforded an opportunity of himself proposing the period within whicn 
the loan will be paid off and the instalments by which he would prefer to 
py. It will then be for the Directors to decide whether they will accept 
the proposition, 
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77* Suffgeittons for expansion.^We recogrnlse that the five land 
j»/inortgage banks which are registered in Assam can only deal with 
a small fraction of the indebtedness of the agriculturists in the 
province. We consider that each bank must confinf* its operations to 
a comparatively small manageable area. The ideal may | ossibly be 
that there should be banks for each ilaua jurisdiction < r for 'ome 
other definite administrative area. But those institutions are, at pres'^nt, in 
those provinces of India where they are established, in the experimental 
stage* In Assam, at any rate, they arr- mor#* or leFs unknown to the man in 
the street. Before progress can be ma-Ie and before any policy of extension 
or development can be undertaken, it is necessary that the present hanks 
should justify their existence, both by demonstrating their utili v to the 
indebted agriculturist and by inspiring confidence in the public so that 't 
may be induced to invest its money in them. If any one of the existing 
banks becomes discredited owing to unsound management, for example 
by granting loans on inadequate or defective security, by failing to lake 
prompt action against defaulters, or bv neglecting to accumulate an 
adequate reserve fund, the result will be to imperil not r nly its own 
existence, but that of other land mortgage banks. In those circumstances, 
we think that it would be premature to hop? that for sometime to come 

financial aid— whether in the shape of share capital, Government loans, or 
debentures or deposits— will be forthcoming to establish more banks. 
For this reason, we suggest that exnansion should lie not in the direction 
of the registration of further land mortgage banks thou<^h we recognise 
that there is a wide field for them but in the firm esiablUhment cf the 
existing banks on sound banking principles. And in this connection we 
would emphasise two points. The first is that the bank should hold 

Itself responsible for seeing that the loan is applied solely for the purpose 

for which It IS given. The bye-laws of Kamrup and Sylhet banks provide 
that in the case of misapplication of loan, the bank may at cnce take 
steps for Its prompt recovery. We hope that this will not become a dead 
letter ; m fact, we would prefer to have this made mandatory rather than 

permissive. The bye-Iaws also provide that where the loan is applied to 

of mortgage deed and the receiot 

[ 1 j made over to the bank by the borrower. This 

The second point -and it cannot be too strongly 

may be clear beyond dispute, but unless hp fc in , mortgages 

to make punctual renavinentti If in m a lo.ition and is willing 

a loan. Yt is tmeTha^^hfL^k ha hir'l " 

a. .... £ 
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t!ie principles of liard worlc and thrift so that he might repay the bank at 
regular intervals. We a 'mit that in what we have said, we may have 
repeated ourselves more than once, but we think that the importance of the 
matter is a sufficient anologv. 

78. We would ndd few words on the other three banks which have 
been registered. The iorh^tland mortgage bank was registered in July 
Tq28 with a nominal canit'd of one lakh. We examined the Chairman in 
December iq'o and were informed that the paid up rapital was only 
Rs. 2,300 with the addition of Rs. 700 in deposits for a term of 2 years at 
SJ percent. There were only 2g share-holders each of whom had paid 
one-third of the value of the share. Two loans each of Rs. t,ooo for 
S years at 10 per cent were is^^ued in the first half of 1929 one for 
business purposes ard tbe other for ''cultivation and repayment of 
loans The Chairman in his evidence states that the intent'on of the 
bank is to give loans net onlv to agriculturists but to others. He admits 
that people are not coming forward with deposits, partly owing to the 
existence of party feeling. Application was made foe a loan from Gpv- 
ernment and the Chairman savs that this help is necessary to inspire 
public confidence. We think that the progress of the .hank is most dis- 
appointing. Financially, it seems to be unsound to grant — and that at an 
earlv stage — Rs. 2,000 In loans repayable in five years. The margin 
between the rate of borrowing and that of lending seems entirely 
inadequate. The Kamrup and Sylhet banks have shown an excellent 
example in securing considerable local canital before a Government 
loan was applied for. We can only advise the Jorhat Bank to do 
likewise. 

The Nowgong land mortgage bank was registered in May 1029. The 
maximum nominal share capital for 1929 was fixed at Rs. 20,000. Half 
the value of the ten-ninee shares is to be called up. We examined the 
Secretary in Janua'^v last when there were 206 members and 1,124 shares 
had been subscribed. No deposits had been received up. to date* 
R upee** 2,009 had been issued in 16 loans at the rate of 12^ per cent to he 
repaid in 2 or 3 yea s The progress of the bank, in enlisting 
sympathy, seems to have been more rapid than in the ca‘:e of Torhat. We 
note that 8 loans w^re for the purchase of cattle. The Secretary states 
that the understanding is that no loan under Rs, too should be grant^- 
We hardly think that loans for the purchasa of cattle should be one of the 
objects of a land mortgage hank and are of opinion, that the bank should 
iavoid giving loans of such small amounts. As regards a loan frorn 
Government, we would tender the same advice as in the case or 

Jorhat. 

The Surma Valley land mortgage bank has not yet started opera- 
tions. 

We think that it would be instructive if land mortgage banks ascertaiw- 
ed how far these borrowers whose lands had .been redeemed rom 
-mortgage or whose old debts had been paid upbv loans from 
managed to keep out of debt in subsequent years. We 
result will be found to be better than in the case of some Court of . 

Estates which after ; having been freed • from debts under Governme 

panagement, lapse again into a state of worse indebtedness, 


79 ' fol’m of Government assistance ^ — Our main lecommcnda- 

as we have already explained, is that Governmont should render 
assistance by giving loans on easy terms of interest, to be paid back 
in twenty years, repayment of the principal starting from the sixih 
y^ar. Initial loans should be on condition that a reasonable amount of 
^Ste capital is paid up. Further loans to the Kamrup and Sylhei 
banks should only be given if Government is satisfied that the un- 
authorised arrears do not exceed 15 per cent on the outstandings, 
and that an attempt is being made to build up an adequate reserve. 

Exemption from stamp duties and registration fees is already granted* 
Fees have at present to be paid to the collectorate department for search- 
ing the registers for information as to title and to the Registration Office 
for ascertaining the existence of any pre-existing encumbrance. We are 
not sure if it is feasible for an officer of the bank to make the necessary 
searches under the supervision of the departmental clerk concerned ; if 
not, we suggest that the searching fees might be remitted or reduced. At 
present, they are realised from the applicant for a loan who has also to 
pay the local enquiry fee and the legal adviser's fee. 

The Commission on Agriculture in India recommended that in 
the inicial stages, Government should make a contribution towards the 
cost of valuation of the mortgaged property. The Kamrup and Sylhet 
banks are fortunate in having on their Managing Committee several 
pleaders ; so there is not much difficulty in advising as to the legal owner- 
ship of the land but valuation is a troublesome business, involving 

journeys to rural areas and a thorough examination of the land which is 
to be mortgaged. 1 he pay of a reliable valuer would be about Rs. 100 
and \\e recomu end that, at any rate, for some years to come, Government 
should contribute towards his pay. The valuer should also enquire into 
the repaying capacity of the borrower. It would be unfair to saddle Gov- 

Knc"!! * wu responsibility of making the valuations ; that is the 
shnnlH^f h the bank; and for this reason the Government contribution 

deputation of a Govern- 

• • I 

contpih.!^^ " Siven by Government in loans and in a 

prSSe 0^1^% Government should have a re- 

Svlw 1 Directors. This is already the case in the 

Govwnment Kamrup Bank wbuld welcome a representative of 

We^havf bonds for financing land mortgage bank,.- 

of dSurf s u IrT VV eadmitth.it ihe flotation 

of oninion that ^ means of fanancing such banks, but are 

to adopuiiis miod® development. ,t would be premature 

issue o^f debenH.- precedent we can trace in Assam for the 

the issue of short co-operative movement, wi.s 

The maTnl^ S; oUhe'Sr/ ^ Pioneer Bank Irom .909 to .921. 
time when Eastern u Fmneer Bank was to finance rural societies at a 

continued for province. These operations 

esUblishmpnf ^ Assam was made a st paraLe province. The 

eaUbhshment of the Provincial Bank in 1922, as the agenc/ lor financing 
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central banks was detrimental to the Pioneer Bank which dragged a 
lingering existence until it was sent into liquidation ity 1927*28, SonjS 
rural societies in Eastern Bengal were at that lime indebted to the bank to *1 

tl'.e cxLent of Rs. 1 2,000. Negotiable debenture bonds were first issued ■ 
by the bank in 1909-10 in the form of fifty-rupee bonds bearing interest 
at 6^ per cent. Tney were redeemable in 5 years, Before long, the 
interest was raised for a time to yi per cent which was again reduced to 
6| per cent for some years. It had subsequently to be raised to 
7.^ percent, because other local banks, not cooperative, were offering 
that rate for deposits. In 1916-17, Rs. 12,900 was raised to repay earlier 
bonds which had matured. It seems to have been the practice to issue bonds 
yearly and the total issues were over a lakh. We understand that 
ultimately all the debentures holders were paid up in full. We think that 
debentures for land mortgage banks are a different proposition and that 
it would be unreasonable to expect the public to subscribe to them unless 
and until these banks show that they can be conducted on sound and 
useful lines. We trust, however, that before many years have passed, it 
will be po^sible to issue debentures which will be readily taken up. We 
consider that it would be inimical to the interest of the land mortgage 
banks to make any premature issue of debentures until there is a reasonable 
likelihood of their finding a sympathetic market. Till such time, the banks 
should rely mainly on deposits, share subscriptions and Government loans, 

Wh; n the time contes for floating debentures we are inclined to think that 
they should be issued by a central institution such as the Provincial Bank, 
that they should be of 25 or 30 years’ currency and that Government 
should subscribe to a maximum, say of two lakhs, on condition that the 
public subscribed for an equal amount. We are of opinion that if Gov- 
ernment takes up a part of the issue it would not be necessary for it to 
guarantee either principal or interest. The debentures should be secured 
by a Hoaiing charge on all the mortgages and other assets of the bank. 

'Ihe mortgages in the hands of the district mortgage bank could be trans- 
ferred to the issuing bank. It would be necessary also to constitute a 
sinking fund. We do not think that in the early stages of issue these 
(lebentare bonds should be made trustee investments. We would by chary 
of addinsr to the list of such investments any thing that had not proved 
itself to be in the nature of a gilt edged security. 

8(, The Englxsk Agricultural Credits Act of 1928, — The co-operative 
movement in India has borrowed largely from types of societies which exist 
in Europe, and in connection with Government assistance to the movement^ 
it may not be out ol place to make a reference to the English Agricultural 
Credits Act of 1928. Tlie Agricultural Mortgage Corporation^ which 
commenced business in January 1929, was set up under the Agricultural 
Credits Act ol 1928 with a view to providing, for the first time in Britain# 
facilities for long-term agricultural credit. The capital, 650/^00 has 
been subscribed by Joint-Stock Banks and by the Bank of England. The 
dividend is limited to 5 per cent per annum, non-cumulative. Under the 
Agricultural Credits Act, the State has undertaken to contribute 10,000 
a year for lo years towards expenses and also to provide a guarantee 
fund of 650,000, free of interest for sixty years against losses on 
advances made by the Corporation which will issue advances up to 00 
years for land purchase and for lesser periods for major agricuUusai 
improvements. The charge for a Or years loan, interest and amortisation 
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at present fixed at £ 2 : 15 half-yearly. Advances will not exceed two- 
. Thirds of the value of the land, and debentures to the public will be issued 
; ,on_the basis of the mortgages. These debentures would be trustee secu- 





» t 

les. 


Owing to the break-up of large estates in Britain after the war, 
,1/^uently because of the heavy burden of taxation many farmers, 
pn[^chased their farms. To a large extent they obtained finance for pur- 
, chase by short-term bank advances but failed to distinguish between 

temporary advances for crop and permanent advances for Capital expen- 

diture. Hence the necessity for the creation of a special institution like 
the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation. Joint-Stock Banks Act as local 
agents ui recommending applications to the Central Institution. It is in 
short, an attempt to reforin agricultural finance without the direct inter- 
vention of the State. If the loans are repayable in less than 6o years, the 
half-yearly payments are more : for example, a 6o-year loan for £ loo is 
repayable in half-yearly payments of £ 2-15, • the half-yearly payment 

Z ^ ^ 4 - 3-9 The borro^r hL ^to^ bear 

the cost of valuation and the stamp duty on the mortgage. The Coroora- 

K improvements to agricul- 

tural land and buildings, e.y., drainage, embanking, fencing, land clearing 

and water-supply The maximuni period for a land improvement loan is 40 
^100 ^ ^ half-yearly payment would be £ 3 per 

j ° ^ autumn, the Corporation had raised fiv^ 

m ion pounds by 5 per cent debentures and had lent out about thre^ 

wnment frJe'” f fact is the loan by Gov 

'"",1 by granting loans on eas7 termHo 

“i. ‘I “",S"‘re 

will take up some part of the issue of the debentur® 

- its"own finlnc°e"o^ deposits for twow^’th^ee y^rl’o''"' d^Pends'^for 

outside the province for a similar ?e?m T? ?if r " banks 

mortgage hanks in th<»ir m-fim i ’ ^ therefore cannot finance land 

I. » .TaX' 0? .rlE'io Toorfu 
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and anticipate such happenings. With deposits for comparatively long^ 
terms of five years or more, they would be in a better position 'to forecast ' 
their requirements for purposes of repayment and to make provision out^ 
of their own resources. 

In the chapter on co-operation, we will discuss how far the proposal I 
is feasible that rural societies should have two branches, one dealing with 
short-term and the other with long-term loans, which the Central Banks ( 
could with the assistance of the Provincial Banks finance. J 

At present, we do not think that there is any prospect of co-ordioa- ^ 

tion between land mortgage banks and indigenous bankers in Assam, 

Assuming that the land mortgage banks had the power to borrow, from 
these bankers we doubt if they could profitably do so, as they vvpuld pro- 
bably bave to pay a comparatively high rate of interest for any loans 

from these sources, and this would result in one of two alternatives — ■ 

either reducing the profit margin of the land mortgage banks or raising 
the rate of interest payable by the borrower neither of which we can 
commend. 

83. Beview of system of Government loans and elimination of adminis^ 
trative defects . — We have already noted in the beginning of this chapter 
that not much use is made in Assam of the Land Improvement Loans Act. 
We have little to add. We have received few complaints about the 
administration of the Act itself or of the rules framed by the Government 
of Assam. VV’e believe that the rules are suitable and we have no amend- 
ment to suggest. Under the Act, loans are granted mainly to individuals. 
We would, however, invite attention to section 9 of the Act w^hich enables 
loans to be granted to members of the village community on such terms 
that all borrowers are jointly and severally bound to repay the loan, a 
statement being on record as to what amount as among themselves, each is 
bound to contribute. Revenue Officers have to be satisfied that the pro- 
perty mortgaged as security is of such a nature that the sale proceeds will 
be more than sufficient to cover both principal and interest. We consider 
that more use be made of section 9, particularly on. the case of projects for 
channels to introduce silt into low lands, for protective embankments 
and for enclosures of fields. We suggest that the, Local Government, 
through the District Officers, might make the provisions ’’of this section 
more widely known. 


We come next to the Agriculturists^ T-oans Act. We give the figure® 
from the Reports of the Land Revenue Administration for the last five 
years, showing the loans granted in each Valley, 



AsfD.Ti Vallej, 

Sunna Valley, 

1 

2 

S 

1924*35 ••• t«t 

1925*2Q ••• *** 

1926*2/ ••• 

1927*28 ••• 

1928*29 ••• ••• *** *** 

7ot&l Iff 

!Rs. 

18,660 

|29,289 

68,001 

1,40,478 

67,226 

Bs. 

12,700 

1,01.485 

50,484 

2,28,607 

33,200 

3,23.734 

4,26,876 



We shqj^id a^d that in I92g-30j owing to the disastrous floods of June 
in the Surma Valley, and in part of Nowgong district in the Assam 
Valley, approximately 30 lakhs in agricultural loans have been given out by 
the Government mostly in Sylhtt. We may further note that in 1915-16 
. %Ken there were also devasta'ing floods in the Surma Valley, some 30 lakhs 
wdre given out in Sylhet alone. 

The administrafion of the Agriculturists Loans Act in different pro- 
vitices of India has been discussed in paragraph 362 of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture. We are in general agreement with 
the remarks made there. It would, in our opinion, be impossible for Govern- 
ment to finance agricultural operations in normal years, and the facile 
credit arising from the low rate of interest — 6^ per cent — would not be 
for the benefit of the agriculturist who would not we think, respond by 
working hztrder and paying more punctually. A general extension of the 
system of Government agricultural loans would also deal the death blow 
to the rUral societies and to any attempt to introduce co-operative princi- 
ples and to foster a spirit of self-help and thrift. For these reasons we 
hold that Government agricultural loans should only be given in certain 
cohtingencieiS, which in this province, means that they should be granted 
when crops are destroyed by floods, or by a spell of drought or in the case 
of an outbreak of an epidemic among cattle. We ha\e ascertained that 
the loans from ^ 9 ^ 4"^5 1928-29 were disbursed on these principles. We 

appreciate the f^ct that the loans were not confined to the plains districts 
but that the hill districts got a share. 


84. The criticisms as to the administration of the Act that ha\e been 

brought to our notice are that the loans are often too small to be of much 
practical u-e; that the groups forming the signatories of the joint bonds 
are often too large ; that the deserving poor are often left out because they 
have not been able to gain the favour of the Sarpanch or of influential 
villagers w^ho Suggest to the revenue authorities the names of the bor- 
rowers ; that there is often unfairness in realisation due to the very nature 

of the joint bond; that realisations are often too strict and ill-timed; and 
that sufficient loans are not distributed in times of cattle epidemics. Wc 
offer a few remarks on these points. 

The experience of those of us who have had to distribute loans in 
times of floods is that such help to be effective must be given promptly. 
Iheoretically, it would be desirable to enquire into each individual case 
separately. In practice this is a sheer impossibility, owing to the very 
limited number of officials or others available for making enquiries. The 
number of borrowers who are grouped together in one bond must be fairly 
arge usually 15 to 20; smaller groups would mean more bonds and this 
would involve delay ; besides, larger groups mean ordinarily greater secu- 
ty for the loan and to this Government is reasonably entitled. The 

invariably personal liability without the mortgage 
N Sarpanch. s and others do occasionally accept 

irorti those whom they recommend as proper recipients of 
m.L distributing officers, in the short time at his disposal, 

‘ 5 " recommendations. We have no 

rented^, to suggest fo prevent the exactions of the tlarpanchcs or villatre- 
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licaci-nien. All that v/e can urge is that those in charge cf^distributJon“ ' 
should be on the !>. k out for any such cases. It is true that 'Cultivator^ 
\\ ho are in rather better circumstances do not care to have their poorer, 
brelhr^ n in the same group but this is g-'n rally insisted on, partly so as 
to enable those who are less well-off to have the benefit of the loans, and 
partly so as to have better security. In cases of genera] calamity, such* - 
as \\ idespread floods, we do not recommend any alteration in the present 
procedure. Where, however, there is less urgency in gilding out loans, for 
example, in case of a cattle epidemic, the Revenue Officer has usually more 
leisure to make preliminary enquiries, and could form smaller groups, 
perhaps with mortgage of land as additional security. 
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85. As to the allegation that the loans are often too small to be of 
practical use, Government does not profess, by granting the loan to place 
the distressed in the economic position they occupied before the calamity 
or which they would have enjoyed had their crops come to maturity. The 
financial resources would not permit of this. All that it can do is to assist 
the cultivator temporarily to tide over the period of distress with the grant 
of small loans, generally for subsistence or for the purchase of seed. We 
know of no case where Government have refused to sanction such loans 
as tl e District Officer considers necessary. We think that the borrowers 
sometimes do not exert themselves as they might to supplement the assis- 
tance rendered by Government. It is true that sometimes thf y have to 
borrow from the money-lender — and often at a heavy rate of interest — to 
supplement the Government loans. We do not think, however, that it is 
reasonable to expect Government to provide all the necessary finance. 
But we recommend that tne Government loans given for the purchase of 
ca-tle should be sufficient for the purpose without the necessity of 
borrowing from other sources. 


86. As to the allegations of unfairness in realisation, we recommend 
that every attempt should be mad.3 to realise first from each individual 
the amount which he himself received according to the statement in the 
joint bond. Not only his moveables but also his landed property 
shouldj^if necessary, be attached. Only when this fails, should an attempt 
be made to enforce joint liability and an endeavour should be made to 
apportion this liability as fairly as possible among the signatories of 
the joint bond. We believe that sufficient steps are not always taken 
to realise his share from each individual and also that when joint liability 
is enforced, the peons sometimes try to realise from the first one or two 
signatories of the bond or Iron* those whose assests would suffice to pay 
all the balance, without any instructions being given to them to apportion 
liability. We admit that our suggestions will mean more work but 
believe that they w'ill conduce to greater fairness in the working of the 
Act. Connected \yith th's is the complaint of the realisation being over- 
itrict and ill-timed. We must how'ever, emphasise the fact that 
realisations must be strictly enforced where the borrower is at all able 
to pay ; the cultivator no doubt prefers the more easy-going methods 
of the money lender but he pays dearly lor this in the long run ; in the 
interests both of the borrower and of the State, realisation nust be 
strict. The only exception should be where there have been one or 
more failures of the crop after the loan has been given or sometime, where 
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the cattle ^ul^hased have died. Rules 15 and ij empower the Deputy 
It suspension and also remissions of unpaid loans. 

iAlI we^would urge is that full advantage should be taken of these sections, 
. and in perusing the Land Revenue Reports of the last Sve years we have 
been struck by the numerous cases in which Government did allow 
suspension and remission. We do not think that the allegation of over- 
strictness in realisation is borne out by the facts. It is possible, however, 
that sometimes payments are difficult to make because the kist datts 
have been unsuitably lo.ed. This should not be the case if there is a 
strict application of rule 12 which lays down that the dates of repayment 
should be fixed w'ith due regard to the dates, of harvest. We recommend 
^at for cattle loans two years in two kists should be allowed for payment. 
The price of cattle has risen in the last decade. 

87. We have observed that it is the policy of Government to distribute 
cans in cases where the staple crop has failed for two or three succes- 
sive years in or less restricted areas, c.ff., the buro-growing areas in 
tounamganj. With^ this policy, we are in complete agreement. The 
main recommendation we would make for extending the scope of the 
Agriculturists Loans Act is that loans for purchase of cattle should be 
liberahy given even for specific villages and not necessarily for wide areas 
HI cases where there has been heavy cattle mortality. It is this item of 
expei^e that causes such a drain on the cultivator's resouices. Loans 
should, however, be given only to those who could not possibly obtain 
the necessary funds without resort to the makajan or money-lender. We 
do not mean that the loans should be granted when an old bullock dies 
here and there but only in the case of an outbreak of rinderpest or other 

always be necessary to replace all 
pough cattle which have died because sometimes the cultivators have 

a^ually require. We think that, in such cases, it 
maybe possible for the Revenue Officer to make more thorough enquiries 

of a widespread calamity. The 
therefore, might be sm.-.ller but in addition to general personal 

SaHnn ^ ® U mortgage. There should be no 

'n realising the full loan with interest at once if it transpires 

soent in ^ ‘ ® purchased or that the loan has been 

spent m other ways. 

agricultural loans should be givm to 

his to recommend 

funds which frequently, when they first come to Assam have 

that ihe ulil ®fter they arrive. We think 

wouldtd to abrs. Ag-">turists> Loans Ac^t for this purpose 

loanY oragrkuU;ur?.ts*'trfa°iTt^ provides for the granting of 

purchase Vsmat olnrfor"''' the marketing of their crops, I,.. L\h. 

Such loans could hi e?vJrio“rnH?vw‘"f' P^ddy husking, 

tunsts. It is a r combinations of agricul- 

dition of such loans that the security should be adequate 


and tliat the operation^ should be capable of being carried on‘ without 
ex| ert supervision. We do not think thai in A-sam much use is made 
of this rule. VVe recommend that it should be brought to public notice 
through District Officers because we believe that more use might be made 
of it to the benefit of the ordinaiy cultivator. We have no alteration to 

improvement of the Statutory Rules and Executive instruc- 
tivms framed by the Government of Assam for carrying out the provisions 
of the Agriculturists’ Loans Act : they seem to be admirably adapted to 
the purpose. 
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Marhetivg of croj)S. 

88. Paddy (unh.usljed rice) jute, mustard, pul'Cs and to a smaller extent 
potatoes, cotton, and oraug' s are the main crops we need consider. 
In the Surmi V allet/, in the tea garden areas much paddy is sold through- 
out the year to the coolies in the markets which may be either inside 
or outside the garden. In other parts, the cultivators sell some 
part of what they do not require for their own immediate needs in markets 
which are convenient to them, but most of the surplus is taken away 
along the innumerable water routes by boats to Bengal. Most of the 
purchases are made by beparis who bring up their boats from Bengal, 
but Sylhet boats also take paddy down from Cachar to Sylhet and l labiglinj 
traders in big boats also seek a market in Bengal, In Sylhet especially, most 
of this boat traffic starts as soon as the rivers begin to rise. If the* boats 
do not come up fairly early the cultivators stock lies in his hands unsold 
apd'When he has no market for his paddy, he has sometimes to borrow 
raon^y frpip the money lender to buy other goods or to pay his land 
revenue. It is true that by the time the boats come up, the market 
priqe of paddy, is usually higher than it was immediately after harvest, 

^gtjculturist has had to borrpw in the meantime, he does not 
re^p_th^ benefit of the, higher, price, In Sunamganj subdivision the case 
IS rather different, the, staple rice crop {buro) is reaped in April and May 
and owing to the waterlogged nature, of the subdivision, boats can easily 
come up at harvest time. But it often, happens that when there is a 
bumper^ <^op in Sunamganj, the same is also the case in Eastern Bengal. 
E^ices in Sunamganj therefqpe will be low and, the, cultiyator. if he possibly 
cauj will wait for a future rise. A considerable quantity of, paddy is 
also exported by rail— from Cachar towards Upper Assam or from Sythet 
^9 Bengal., The Marwaris.and otlicr traders who have their godowns 
near the raijyvay stations buy up the paddy from the cultivators who brine- 

orhom^bepansy,ho collect it. Growert 
fn a within easy reach of the railway, are, on the whole, 

choose their own time of selling. As a rule the 

Wh6 ■" trader 

► the cultivator in cash. It is not usual 

Hmpf to be repaid in paddy crop. Some- 
times the bring up earthenware pots and exchange them for the 

quantity of paddy that a pot will hold. Some of the beparis trade with 

Tnlft^ders buJ Parganahs in Sylhet, we. havf noticed that not 

cultivators , soon after harvest and then store iLnbl come 

and have it hiisked by their women.*^ U is then^lfd in 
the ni^nierous .small bazars to which garden coolies resort In some 

SiTe huske^at^ de sometimes take their paddy 

them to dn cleaned at a charge of 6 to 8 annas a maund. It pays 

weTcLaned rTce^ ^ ^ lor 
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The jute crop in Syllut is not of very great importance except in some'^^ 
parts of Sadr, Maulvi Bazar and Habigan] in the vicinity of the big rivers,! 

In Habiganj boat-men from Bengal collect the jute from the villager^? 
paying in cash. Further up-stream in Sadr and Maulvi Bazar the jute-^ 
trade is largely in the hands of Marwaris who collect the jute through fardas 
and aratdars. Occasionally the farias advance money to the actuaP^n 
jute growers, sometimes binding the cultivators to give them a share in 
the produce and sometimes to sell the jute at a fixed price at a particular ' 

time. A big cultivator who collects jute from his smaller neighbours 
also plays the part of a farta. 

Mustard and pulses are not of much importance in Sylhet, They 
are generally sold to produce merchants or to collecting beparis for cash 
to pay land -revenue or rent. The system of advances for these crops 
is not common. 


Gur is manufactured more extensively in Cachar than in Sylhet and 
is generally sold to hf.pans for cash. The growers of sugarcane are mainly 
ex-tea-garden coolies. 

Potatoes in the plains districts usually are marketed for cash to con- 
sumers in the local bazars^ but sometimes are made over to the mahajan 
from whom an advance has been taken. There is a growing trade in 
Cachar of well-keeping varieties which are exported by the makajans 
to Upper Assam. In the Khasi Hills the potato trade is in the hand of 
the Marwaris who purchase either in Shillong direct from the actual 
growers or through Khasi heparin in the outlying areas and the 
price mainly depends on the Calcutta market. Those beparis often make 
advances of seed to the poorer grov;ers on condition that they will get 
one-third of the crop. They sometimes also give them advances of rice. 
The Marwaris send the potatoes by rail via Gauhati to Calcutta. Some 
portion of the potato crop is also sent down to the Sylhet plains for local 
consumption and also to the Assam Valley. 

Cotton from the Lushai Hills (and from the Garo Hills in the Assam 
Valley) is sold by the growers to the Marwari dealers in the plains and 
then exported to Calcutta. Advances are sometimes made to the growers 
in the Lushai Hills by agents of the Silchar Marwaris on condition that 
the crop is sold to them. 

Oranges, mainly from the south slopes of the Khasi Hills, are usually 
sold by the growers to bepaf'is or to Khasi brokers in the local hill markets 
for cash. The beparis sell the fruit at Chattak in Sylhet to bigger 
beparis through aratdars who export the oranges by steamer to Calcuita,. 

89, In the Assam Valley there is an extensive market for surplus 
paddy in the tea gardens, particularly in Lakbimpur and Sibsagar districts. 
The local grower who is near a tea garden market finds a ready sale for 
his paddy at all times of the year. But the local supply is quite inade- 
quate. Large quantities are sent up by rail to the tea districts by 
Marwaris who collect the paddy from growers in the lower districts 
of the valley. Much Rangoon rice is also imported from Chittagong and 
Calcutta. The market price of paddy in the Upper Assam districts is 
much higher than in lower Assam ; this is due to the strong demand and 
the costof railway freight. Generally speaking, the grower of paddy 
docs not take advances for repayment in crop. The jute busin 


istricts of Nowgong, Darrang, Kamrup and Goalpara is practically irt 
4he hands of the Marwaris and in Barpeia subdivision of the Barpeta 
'Raders. .The crop is generally taken in repayment of advances. Asa 
jfule the advance is given by h'^paris^ who may be Fengalis, Assamese, 
Tviarwaris or well-to-do Mymensingh cultivators. These heparis are 
financed by the big Marwari firms and make advances to the actual 
cultivators usually on the stipulation that the jute will be made over to 
tbem at the prevailing market rate. The system in Goalpara is similar; 
only araidars as a link between the faria^ and Marwaris are common 
there. The pratice of giving advances by the heparis to the growers 
in Goalpara appears to be less widesp'ead than in Nowgong. The Mar- 
■vvaris at big centres like Nowgong and Dhubri bale th* jute and send 
it by rail or steamer to Calcutta. For mustard and pulses especially 
in North Lakhimpur and in the Majuli ar. a in Sibsagar district, the usual 
practice is for the village makajan who may be a Marwari, a Teli or a Johala, 
to give advances for repayment in crop. In addition to this, traders of 
Sualkuchi in Kamrup district who are partly financed by Gauhati Marwaris 
come up in boats to North Lakhimpur and the Majuli and purchase the crop 
for which advances have been given beforehand. There is some trade in 
oranges from Kamrup district. Btparis purchase them from the growers 
for cash and export them to Eastern Bengal. Some cotton is collected 
by Marwari firms at Lumding from the growers in the Mikir Hills. Lac 
is brought to Chaparmukh by the Mikirs and exported by Marwaris to 
Calcutta but this business is not flourishing. The Mikirs, both for cotton 
and for lac, take advances and being very ignorant and timid are an easy 
prey to the middlemen. • 


go. Biffiettliies of marJeeting {variety of weights ^ hidifferent commnniea- 
tienSi etc,) — In both valleys we are of opinion that there is no lack of 
markets. In the Assam Valley most of the markets outside tea gardens 
are managed by the Local Boards. In Goalp'ira the markets generally 
belong to the zemindars. Practically every garden has also a niaket 
inside its boundaries. It may be the large weekly market place r a 
small market where foodstuffs are sold two or three times a week. When 
cultivation expands, — e.g,,\x\ the Mymensingh settlements in Nowgong — 
there is no difficulty in establishing a market whenever it is required 
and a plot of Government land is often set apart for the purpose, in the 
Surma Valley, most of the markets in Sylhet .belong to zemindars, and as 
there is little room for expansion of cultivation, the existing markets are 
probably sufficient. Both Sylhet and Cachar are well provided w'ith bazars 
for the needs of the garden coolies. We have had-no complaints ab ut 
harsh exaction of tolls in hazirs^ All towns are supplied with market places. 
Cattle markets are to be found in different localities. On the whole we 
think that the markets in the province are sufficient. 

.But there is another aspect of the question. Communications are not 
equally good in all distiirts, and this is always a handicap to the seller 
of p^duce. The usual result is that he has to sell his crop at consi- 
derably less than the market value especially where a bepari comes 
round to collect the produce. This dors not, however, apply to the 
Sutma Valley wheie roads are plentiful in the higher areas and where 
^erc are innumerable waterways in the low-lying parts. The Jaintia 
rarganahs are badly off fgr roads though water transport is excellent for 
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the greater part of the year. North Lakhimpur subdivision is riot wefli 
off for roads and communicatioris in Karii up and Goa'para district^" ^ 
are not too good. In the Assam Valley much use is rnade of the Brah'- •' 
maputra steamer service which Ir^s a branch running in North Lakhimpui^- ' 
subdivision. Sylhet and Cachar are particularly fortunate in having steamer 
services by several routes. Railway expansion has been a feature of ^ 
Assam in the la-t few years. In t e Surma Valley, rec'-nt extensions' are 
the branch lines from Karimganj to the Longai and Ohargola valleys, fro'rix 
Sliaistaganj to Balia and to Habiganj, and from Katakhal to Lala bazir. 
Other branch lines have also her n surveyed and will be constructed aS 
soon as the railway boa“d allots funds. In the Assam Valley, recent 
extensions are from Simulguri to Khowang, from Furkatittg to Jorhat, 
fr om Chaparmukh to Silghat, and f:om Senchoa to Moirabari. Other 
projects aw'ait funds. We ought to mention that re cently Governnrent 
borrowed a crore of rupees for road improvem'^nts in Assani. The schemes 
of the road board which is responsible for spending this loan mainly con- 
cern main roads and railway or steamer feeder roads. The cultivator is ^ 
bound to benefit by th se schemes which w’ill have the effect not ^ly 
of providing easier acce.-s to ma;kets but of equalising prices. , 

Shillong-Sylhet road which is at present under construe ii.n as also the 
recently opened Cherra-Ropew'ay will facilitate trade and comine'fce 
betwet n the potato*grow ing and coal and lime-producing areas of the 
Khasi Hills and the markets o( Sylhet ani East Bengal. ^ We hope lhat 
Government w'ill, so far as funds permit, continue to make liberal ,■ 

Local Boards for the construction of minor and village roads and forthe 
maintenance of existing roads. At the same tim • we recognise that the 
resources of Government a e limite d and that the Local Boards must f-ace. 
the task of increas ng their own rt-sources by such forms of taxation as ave 
within their power. In Sylhet, boat channels are often silted up or 
cheked by water-hyac nth. It is difRcult to suggest a remedy for this. 

Qi, As regards weights and measures, the main comp aints are aboilt the 
weighing of jute and the mf^asurement of paddy and mustaid which are 
usually sold in the Assam Valley by the doon basket measure. We would 
ref^r to our remaiks about the cloon \n t.hapter V. We admit that a 
basket has certain advantages as a measure but w^e disapprove of the vaii&- 
ble size of the doon. We suggest that an attempt might be made to have 
a dooH standard size for use in markets. We recognise however that . 
it would not be practical to enforce this in sales in the villages or even 
the roadside on the way to the bazar. If the standard doon could be - 
enforced in the bazars, it might find its way into the villages lor pfivate 

or semi-public transactions. 

As regards weighments, w'e think that the maund and seer, ■vyeights are 
usually of the correct Government standard but what happen^ is that, in 
the case of certain crops, a certain, number of seers is taken in excess by 
the trader, B?bu Lalcband Sedg of Tezpur.saj's "Growers bring' the 
jute after w'eighment and their weighment is generally correct. We lake 
2 seers in excess for every maund so far as cultivators of the Bjshnatb 
side are concerned. For j-Ue-grow'ers of Tezpur side, we do not take 
anything in excess. As regards mustard, we take 2 seej-s in excess 
that is to say at 84 tolas per seer There is other evidence of similar 
iinport. We do not think that legislation could alter this practice. As 
a rule, the seller recognises such deductions or excesses as a trade cuilon>» 
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Tlie Royal Commission on Aariculture in tlie courie of a review of 

the vatious standards and measures in use in India have suggested that 

the Government of India should have an enquiry made into the possibility 

y of standardisation, and have pointed out that different provinces would 

have to decide what is suitable, having regard to local custom and local 

prejudices. It is probable, therefore, that some enquiry will be instituted 

to follow up this recommendation. If and when this is done in Assam, 

we would recommend that special attention should be paid to the doon* 

We recognise, however, that there are great obstacles in the way. Little 

would be gained by making legislative enactments which it would be 

difficult to enforce or which it would be comparatively easy to circumvent. 

From the point of view of the cultivator who has taken an advance 

from the buyer of produce, no legislation could compel the latter to 

purchase at the prevailing market rate or to refrain from making deductions 

on the pretext or another —and this is the main disadvantage under which 

the cultivator labours. He dares not complain in case he may get no 

further advance. His salvation lies in his being better educated, in his 

becoming a better business man and in bis acquiring the virtues of 

thrift and hard work, with a new' outlook of life. The cultivator who is 

not under; the obligation of an advance, can, as a rule, secure a fair market 

price for his goods. If the buyer will not give him a reasonable price 

^*■,1 , . and measures are unfair, he is free to 

sell his goods elsewhere, 

92. Effect of indebtedness on marheting ^ — In mere than one place we have 
already referred to this point. A cultivator who has taken an advance on 
conditiori that he is to repay in crop -mainly jute and mustard — has to 
give a considerable portion of the crop as interest. As a rule he is under 
an obligation — express or implied — to make over the crop very soon after 
harvest and is not able .to wait for a rise in the market. He has often 
to suffer deductions in weighment on one pretext or another and is not in 
a position to protest. The cultivator who is in- debt though nut under 
an advance to pay in crop is usually approached by his creditor immediate- 
ly after harvest and he is pressed to pay up though it w'ould be advanta- 
geous for him to w'ait for a rise in the market. We have dealt at full 
length in Chapter V with the case of the cultivator in Sunamganj who has 
taken a ^ddy advance. Generally speaking, the cultivator who is in 
debt or who. has taken a crop advance is unable to obtain a reasonable 

1 profit for his crop j.tbe profits are swallov/ed up by the creditors. 

93, Part plaijed hi/ middlemen . — In the Assam Valley the usual m'ddle* 
man is the village mahajan — a Marwari, Teli, Johala or prosperous ex-tea- 
garden cooly. In the Surma Valley this part is played either by the 
^epan from Sylhet Or from Bengal. The main difference in their methods 
IS that the' middleman in the Assam Valley transacts business larsielv by 
giving advances while the hepari in the Surma Valley usually pays in cash. 

J his, is partly due to the fact that advances are usually giyen for non-food 
crops such as jute and 'mustard. In some parts of Sylhet where jute is 
grown UiQ faria and aratdar are also to be found. In the Assam Valley 
between the village mahajan and the cultivator there may be intermediaries 
like the oepans ot well-to-do cultivators, and again, especially for jute 
there are sometimes Marwaris who take the crop from the village rrahaians 
and make it over to the Marwari firms which export lo Calcutta, securing 
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a commission for tbeir trouble. The Sualkuchi traders who go up ihc- ‘ 
Brahmaputra for mustard are middlemen as they dispose of the produce 
to the Gauhati Marwaris. The Hill Khasis ajc as midd'emen for the^^ 
potato trade, and sometimes for the orange business. In some small^^^ 
zemindari bazars in Sylhct there are traders called “ Chattiwalas” who 
spread their mats or “ chattis in the bazar and purchase rice in small.' 
quantities. Where there are two or three chattiwalas comj.eting with '' 
each other, the cultivator probably obtains a fair price. Some of these 
^•'Chattiwalas'^ take lease of the bazar from the zemindar. Occasional 
cornering by the Chattiwalas is net unknown. They sell what they 
collect to the beparis who take away the rice in boats. There are also 
petty middlemen who collect lice from the widow paddy buskers. We 
have given some additional informati >n about middlemen in the section 
dealing with “ methods of marketing The Barpeta '* dalals '' we have 
already referred to. 

The middleman plays a most useful and necessary part in the marketing 
of produce. Were it not tor him many cultivators w'ould find great, 
difficulty in disposing of their produce. Me cannot be dispensed with, 
Theie are, however, great abuses in the system of advances. We doubt 
wh* ther public exposure of these abuses or whether the weight of public 
opinion c?in produce any radical change in the methods of the worst 
c'ass of middlemen. We are of opinion that the remedy must be sought 
for in dispelling the ignorance of the cultivator, in teaching him to be 
more thrifty and hard working, and in affording him facilities of finance 
on reasonable terms through ruial societies. Only then, can he act a 
free agent, 

94. PossibiUt^ of pools and sole sontelies . — The nearest approach to a 
pool that we know of is the Naogaon Ganja Cultivators' Co-operative 
Soci-^ty in Bengal. Details will doubth^ss be given by the Bengal Commit- 
tee. It will suffice if we say that in our opinion this is a compulsory pool, 
because the grower of ganja, the cult'vation of which in Bengal is confined 
to the subdivision of Naogaon, must sell this excisable drug to the society 
and to no other agency. It is obvious that Ihe society has the advantage 
of not having to compete with other source of supply. The price paid 
to the cultivator defends on the p ice at which the society sells to licensed 
vendors which is fixed by the Commissioner of ffxcise. In Assam the 
only crop for which a pool might be formed is for jute. An attempt in 
this direction was made by starling the Nowgong Central Co-operative 
Sale and Supply Society in 1927, the primary object of which was to create 
a favourable market for the grower of jute. We would refer to the 
evidence of the Secretary, Srijut Joysingh Chettri. . The paid up capital 
was only R s. 2,040. In each of the years 1927 and 19^8 Rs. 10,000 was 
borrowed from the Provincial Bank repayable in a year at 9 per cent. 

The ‘‘society purchased jute from the growers and sold it direct to 
Calcutta. The growers received about 60 per cent of the current market 
value of the jute on tdeiivery and the balance was paid about a month 
later. Government assisted in plying the godown rent for six months 
aud by deputing an Agricultural Inspector for three months as aiv expert 
adviser. He acted more as a canvasser ameng the growers. In 1927 
some 2,’ooD maunds of jute were purchased and aBo 2,000 maunds in 1928. 

An expert was brought from Bengal for grading the jute; the grading 


tlops not seem to have been altogether successful. The business was not 
a financial success and the major portion of the 1928 loan from the t’rovin- 
cial Bank remains still unpaid. The promoters failed in their expectat’ons 
X)f being able to raise 2 lakhs capital and local deposits were not forth- 
coming. So far as we can ascertain the society failed mainly because its 
xapital was insufficient : because it had no one of any practical business 
experience in the jute trade, either on the directorate or in its employ ; 
because it was unable to grant advances to the Mymensingh cultivators 
or to clear off the advances which they owed to the Marwaris and because 
many members were not loyal to the soci-ty but disposed of their jute to 
the Warwaris, The Secretary admits that those who did st ll their jute 
through the society reaped no pecuniary benefit. 


95. The Secretary mentions that the society was disappointed in not 
getting more financial aid from Government. We think that the scheme 
from the very start dealt more with theoretical possibilities rather than 
with practical probabilities. It se^’ms to have been the idea of a few 
enthusiasts rather than the proposal of practical business men. Enthusiasm 
and business experience must go hand in hand in a venture of this sort 
if success is to be obtained. We do not think it reasunable to expect 
that Government should give a recurring loan for a number of years, 
much less a grant, unless there was reason to believe that the scheme 
would be a success. The main problem seems to be to devise some 
method hy which the jute growers would find it more profitable to 
sell their juie to the society rather than to the Marwaris. Admit- 
le ly, as it turned out, they did not gain by dealing through the 
society. ^ The Marwari who purchases jute locally and then sells to bigger 
Marwaris or to brokers in Calcutta must as a rule make decent profits 
as a middleman. The aim of the society was probably to earn such 
profits itself inst'^ad o^ allowing the Marwari to do so. There is reason 
to believe that the jute was not properly graded and the Secretary hints 
that the Calcutta agent was more of an expert in tf*a than in jute; and, 
admittedly, there was no manager with business experience. 


We do not think any such society is likely to be successful unless it 
clears off the advances which its members owe to the Marwaris and for 
this much capital would be required. If the local people, including the 
well-to-do Mymensingh ju'e growers have not sufficient confidence in the 
future success of the society to invest their surplus funds in it, it is hardly 
reasonable to expect Government to come to the rescue by making large 
grants or loans. If the local people interested subscribed a reasonable 
amount of capital there might be some ground for aski .g Government to 
suppiementu, m order to encourage a new venture which might be the 

many others, Another point to be noted is that the Marwaris 

thdr of any society that would be ii.imical to 

Secretary in bis evidence has said that the local 

lose ff tlT ^ «".“tters, telling the cultivators that they would 

lose « they 301m d the society. Such a society will at least until it 

itself, run the risk that the Marwaris who have 
?S.hirrf IT "w "'■i"’ «y. ,'■>'• th* time brio., in,„lvl Thi 

that the growers there are not so much in the clutches of the Marwari. 


We feel sure th^t these societies, in so far as they are' a success, have 
business men at their hea'i. Members who jo n sale societies are no^ 
always loyal and this is abvavs a dr iwback to success. We considered 
the question whether such a society in Assam could be based on a network^ 
of ordinary rural societies, but we found that the latter, among thl? 
Mymensingh settlers had ije^n a failure. We examined the books and 
talked to the members of two such societies but we found that they were, 
hopelessly irregular in repayments of the loans they had taken from the 
societies and had heavy debts outside the societies. We adtr.it the desira- 
bility of exploring the possibilities of making a jute sale society a success, 
so that the grower may have his legitimate share of the profits. Oiir 
recommendation is that Government should gather information as to the 
success of similar soci^-ties in Bengal by deputing an officer, if necessary. 
It may then be seen whether there is any reason why such a society should 
be not a success in Nowgong and what steps should be taken for reorgani- 
sing the present society. In a province where new experiments have to 
be made much is to be gained from the experience of other provinces. 
We should like to quote from a report which was written in 1927 after an 
enquiry which was made into the possibility of organising a co-operative 
jute sale society in Nowgong : — 

“ Unless the cultivators who have to borrow on the stipulation of sale 
of their produce through the creditors, are r< deemed completely from the 
grip of the Marwari Mahajans, they say they would not be in a position to 
join a Co-operative Sale Society. No scheme of a society for the above 
class of cultivators stands any chance of success unless it provides for 
advancing loans on hypothecation of the crop. 

No class of cultivators (whether in debt or free from debt) favour the 
idea of joining the society on the basis of sharing profit or loss in its 
entire business. They all would prefer the commission system of sale 
through th^ society if a certain potion of the value of the jute at market 
rate is advanced to them on its delivery to the godovvn. 

As regards the possibility of raising a share-capital of Rs. 50,000 the 
opinion differs very widely. We however, believe that with the co-opera- 
tibn of the District Officer such amount of capisal may b3 raised from the 
cultivators and the gentry of thj town. 

Carts, co llies, expert assorting and baling staff, and all other 

requisites of trade are available. There are also good remittance facilities 
between Calcutta and Nowgong, and Nowgong and Shillong *, 

96. Licensed warehouses.^lhe idea of licensed warehouses is that pro- 

ducts like cotton could be stored in such warehouses and that advances 
could be made on the security of these goods. This was translated into 
action in the United States of America by the United States ^ Warehouse 
Act of 1916. We admit that warehouse warrant or receipts would form 
a readily negotiable and transferable security if such -warehooses were 
properly organised and managed,, but we consider that on Assam ;ihe 
question is altogether premature, ‘ . 

97. Better organisation of marJfets.—^he 'RoydX Commission on Agri- 
culture dealt with the question of belter regulated markets for whoiesa e 
transactions in agricultural produce— mainly wheat and cotton. We hardly 
think that there is a similar demand in Assam, where jute and mustard 
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afe rarfly sold ini tbe open market. We have seen sus^gestions for the 
^^ -appointment of a market Director under the Agricultural Department 
, whose business would be to gather information about sup|dy and demand 
jjl^nd prevailing prices. We do not believe that the time has yet come iot 
?ii Assam, We think that the suggestion that Government might by 
Y hieans of •Megrams or price bulletins take steps to circulate the market 
price of jute is more to the point j we do not know how far it is practica- 
ble. Where there is competition in a erntre between wholesale purchasers 

of the jute crop, the agriculturist who has jute to sell can hardly fail to 
be-aware of the highest pr it e offered but the difficulty is that he is so 

often lied down to a particular mahajan from whom he has taken an 
advance. 


^One of our membe-s suggests that, , as regards paddy, a cultivator who 
had a surplus which he did not require (or his own use could keep it 
apart in a separate granary or in another part of his only granary and 
could wait foi the market to rise. He would be a member of a rural society 
and would receive from the society an advance of 75 percent of whatever 
might be the market value of the paddy at the time, on his giving an 
und-TtaUng to the society not to di pose of the slock until the society 
sold it at a time wh-n the market value had risen. The n suit might be 
that he would obtain full advantage of the rise. The rural society could 
be financed by a central Sank on the seturily of the paddy in stock. The 
other members are inclined to doubt the practicability of this proposal. 
To judge from the experience of ihe Central Bank of Sylhet, there seems 

to be some hope for milk supply societies. As regards sale societies in 

^^^general, we think that the policy in resoect of marketing agricultural pro* 
, duee mu-t be a cautious one: the pitfalls are nume ous. And yet a well- 
considered scheme is worth trying because, if successful it means much to 
the cultivator though it will not be of great ultimate benefit unless the 
agriculturist who ( a' ns extra profits in this way makes the best use of 
them and does not squander them in extravagant ways of living. We 
must also emphasise the nec( ssity of combination among producers if thf^y 
are to get the best price, and it is here that lies the weakness of the Indian 
cultivator. In Assam, at least, the majority farm for mere subsistence, 
selling from day to day when they require cash for current needs, the com- 
mercial side of the business is foreign to them. 


98, Finances for marketing produce for (i) internal and (2) external 

For internal irade, advances are given to the growers of produce 

by mahajans, frequently on condition that repayment is made in crop. 
It the crop ts bad the advance is carried on to the next year, with interest 
usually at 37 j per cent and an additional advance is sometimes required 
before the followmg harvest at the same rate of interest. The village 
mahajans who make these advances work partly on their capital and 
partly on loans which they obtarn at 9 or 12 per cent from Marwaris and 

other merchants tn town on the uridersUnding that they will make over 

the crop to them. Occasionally, large cultivators whose security is sound 

also borrow from Marwaris at 18 to 24 per cent and lend again to fellow 

I agersa a igL^. rate of interest on condition of repayment by crop. 
The traders from Sualkuchi in Kamrup who trade in mustard probably 
finance themseWes more from their own money, than from borrowed capital. 
The iyiarw who come up to Sylhet or who go to Cachar to purchase 
paddy usually pay in cash. Their funds are partly their own and partly 
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borrowings from other beparzs. In external trade such as sending jute 
to Calcutta, finance is usually obtained by supply bills or by telegraphic 
transfer through the local treasury when big sums are required. Another* 
method is for local Marwaris to issue hundis on the representatives of the 
jMarw’ari firms in Calcutta. These can be cashed locally sometimes even 
at par. Sometimes currency notes are brought from Calcutta by insured 
post. Occasionally local Marwari firms who have spare cash lend to 
other Marwaris at 9 to 12 per cent per annum. Practically all hundis 
current in Assam are darsJiani hundis ; mudatti hundis are rare. Marwa- 
ris in Assam have usually branch shops or their head offices or commission 
agents in Calcutta. The Calcutta representatives have frequently current 
accounts with one or other of the big Calcutta banks. Marwaris have 
accounts also with their Calcutta agents and sale proceeds of pror’uce are 
credited in them. Remittance by hindis is the usual form probably because 
the Marwaris are more accustomed to them and find no difficulty in nego- 
tiating them locally. But cheques are sometimes used. Tea-garden 
Managers are financed for current needs, mainly payment of the wages of 
the coolies, by cheques, supply bills, or notes sent from Calcutta by 
insured post in return for which Marwaris and other shopkeepers supply 
coin on payment of a commission. 




99. ^art played by the different classes of hanks^ bankers^ moneydendersf 
merchants, and oihets, — Joint stock banks play little part in marketing finance 
but we may take into consideration the loans granted to agriculturists by 
the Nowgong Town Bank, the Tezpur Industrial Bank, and the Dhubri 
Loan Company. The branches of the Imperial Bank only assist by remitting 
money on behalf of Marwaris Or in cashing their hundis, The profes- 
sional money-lender does not lend specifically for purpose of marketing, ^ 
It is the buyer of produce who plays the chief roll : the bb).arisy farias, and 
aratdars would come next. The dalahi in Barpeta also play a prominent 
part in that subdivision,. 


CHAPTER VlII. 




^ '^TgUnhation of internal trade including didribution of imported good». 

{s *0®* So far as internal trade within the province in agricultural pro- 
is concerned there is no organisation on commercial lines, so far as 


the cultivator is concerned. All production is on a comparatively small 
'scale. The ordinary cultivator grows food crops mainly for subsistence 
.purposes and not for the market, but there are two reasons why he does 
•sell. A solvent agriculturist, in a year of good crop^, will probably have 
a surplus to dispose of and will often wait until the market rate is favour- 
able, The Usual reason, however, for selling by the average agriculturist 
is that he cannot avoid it. If he has taken an advance from a mahajan on 
the understanding that he must give the crop to his creditor, he is prac- 
tically bound to make it over very early after harvest whatever the market 
Irate may be. It is the creditor and not the debtor, who will make the 
profit as the result of being able to wait for a rise in the market. Then 
again and perhaps this is the more common case as regards food crops, 
the cultivator may have debts other than advances to clear off. Pressure 
will, in_ nine cases out of ten, be brought to bear upon him by his creditor 
to pay up as soon as harvest is over. He may also have to sell early to pay 
Governmv^nt revenue. He will often be unable to keep in his own granary 
a balance which would suffice for home consumption till next harvest; 
before that time comes he will have to resort to borrowing. As regards 
non-food crops, like jute and mustard, the case is rather different. The 

cultivator grows these crops with the intention of disposing of them in 
the market. The same would apply to growers of sugarcane and pulse. 
The majority of agriculturists who grow jute and mustard, probably 75 per 
cent of the growers have taken advances on the stipulation — express or 
implied—tbat they will deliver the crop lo their creditors as soon as 

harvest is over. This does not hold good, however, to the same extent 
as regards sugarcane. 


If ^ soon after harvest, the cultivator has to 

f ^ ^ ®nd mustard as well as a considerable portion 

of his food crops. This is especially the case in the Assam Valley. The 
agriculturist who is afree agent and not under an obligation to dispose of 
his crops to any creditor can always find a ready market in the local bazars 
where he is paid in cash, whether he sells to the actual consumer or to a 

dealer ; or in Sylhet or Cachar he can wait till the bepari comes up in his 
boat to purchase his paddy for cash. Where roads are good, especially 
in the tea-garden areas of the Assam Valley the seller is likely to get a 
fair price without any deductions for [the middleman. But where an 
advance, especially for jute, or mustard has been taken we have a regular 
Cham of middlemen each of whom must have his profit. In the centre, 
we have the village mahajan who makes the advance perhaps two or three 
months before harvest at 37! percent interest, But sometimes he does not 
make the advance direct, but through beparis or other agriculturists who 
have been financed by him though these are probably the exceptional cases. 
Each of these intermediates must make his profit. In the other direction, 
the village mahajans has to dispose of the produce he has collected through 
bigger mahajans or Marwaris in the towns who have probably lent him 
funds at 9 to 12 per cent interest and who charge the village Matwari in 
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addition a commission for disposing of the produce generally i per cent 
on the value of the goods sold and sometimes 2 or 4 annas per maund. 
These town Tdarwaris in their turn may make over the goods to soift^ 
other Marwari in the big centres whose business it is to export the 
jute or mustard, lo Cjilcutta, or other places in Bengal, or in the case of 
paddy, mainly to Upper Assam. All the work done by middlemen has to 
be paid for. 'Phe result is that any profit which the actual cultivator 
makes must be very small. 


Beparis who work partly on their own capital but partly on advances 
from Marwaris or oilier traders at rates which vary fiom g to J8 per cent 
also scour the country for produce. Some of these beparis^ in their turn, 
make advances to the agriculturists- Where road communications are bad, 
Avhere there is no railway near, nor convenient market, vve have no doubt 
that these beparis do a public service in securing a market for the culti- 
vators’ produce — though at a yjr/cc. Tliese beparis are of all classes. In 
Syllut, Muhammadan beparis predominate. In the jute business, 
and farias are to be met \\ith in certain districts, Sylhet and Gi>alpara, 
but we have been told that in the chief jute producing district — Nowgong— 
there are no aratdars^ llrough in the first two districts they are important links 
in the chain. Sometitnes beparis who take advances from a Marwan on 
condition that the crop they collect is delivered to him are allow^ed the 
advance^ free of interest. Others again, who take advances at (say) 1° 
per cent interest get a remission of about 6 per cent if they bring the 
goods. The ju^e aratclars in Goalpara charge i to 2 ai nas a mauud com- 
mission on the jute which the bring them ; if an advance has been 

taken, the larger commission is charged. In Ncvvgong, the big Marwari 
firms store large quantities of mu^^iard in their godcwns until beparis come 
up from Bengal in large boats to take it away but much is also sent by rail. 
From Assam, jub- is sent to Calcu'ta, partly by rail and partly by steamer. 
It is despatched to wholesale firms or br. kers in Calcutta and occasionally 
to the mills direct under instructions from Calcutta. A considerable 
tiiy of the mustard is retained in the province to be utilised in the oil mills. 
Similarly much of the paddy is husked in the local rice mills and then sent 
up to Upper Assam to the tea-gardens. In Nowgong town, certain large 
Marwari firms grant advances to beparis and also to cultivators at i or 3 
per cent interest per month without any definite obligation to supply jute. 
Gauhati Marwaris lend to Sualkuchi traders who go up the Brahmaputra 
for mustard at 12 to 18 per cent. The understanding is that the creditors 
have the first claim to the mustard. The Marwaris usually p^y i or i 4 
annas a maund less than the prevailing rate and as a ^uid pro quo grant a 
reduction of interest on the advance taken. European buyers of produce 
rarely come to Assam though one or two European firms have agents fur 

jute in Goalpara district and in Nowgong. In the chapters dealing with 
agricultural finance and with marketing, vve have dealt with village rnaha- 
ians and beparis and their methods of working. We may here add a few 
words about trade in other articles produced in As-am. 


The bulk of the tea produced in the province is exported to Calcutta 
or to Chittagong by rail or steamer. The necessary arrangomeois for 
sending the tea outside the province aremideby the garden managers, 
acting under instructions of the Calcutta managing or forwarding agents. 
Local consumption of tea in Assam is on the increase, Tra lersj chiefly 
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Marwaris, obtain the tea generally from Indian gardens and distribute it 
among the retail dealers. We need not deal with the oil fields in both 
valleys nor with the coal mines in Lakhimpur and the Naga Hills. These 
are in the hands of European firms which dispose of the output partly 
locally, and partly outside the province. Sylhet district is noted for its 
trade in lime-stone which is to be found on the southern slopes of the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills, There are some private owners and also at !e»st 
one Company which exports the limestone to Calcutta and Bengal. It is 
also sent to tea gardens in Assam for manurial purposes. There are innu- 
merable petty kilns for burning lime in Sunamganj subdivision. This is a 
welcome subsidiary industry of many agriculturists. In the rains, b^paris 
come up from Bengal and purchase the lime for cash. We would refer to 

the interesting evidence of Babu Krishna Chandra Datta on the lime b isi- 

ness which is said to be on the decline anJ also on the orange trade 
between the Khasi Hills and Sylhet and in particular to what he says 
about the chain, of middlemen in the latter trade and about the use of a 
local Itundi or “tuka'\ There k considerable trade in timber and in hides 
between Sylhet and Cachar and Bengal. Dried fish is also exported from 
Sylhet especially from Habiganj and Sunamganj. We would refer to the 
evidence of Babu Brajendra Lai Das Choudhuiy, Babu Ramlal Choudhurv, 
Haji Abdur Rahman Laskar, and Maulavi Muhamad Sufi for details. Much 
of the hill cotton grown in the Lushai Hills is collected at Silchar on 
behalf of Ralli Brothers. Advances are made to the hill people by sub- 
agents of the Silchar Agent. The evidence of Babu Chhotalal Vaisya on 
this point may be read. There is some trade in livestock between Cachar 
and Sylhet. Sylhet sen<Is to Calcutta bamboos for making paper pulp j also 
bamboo mats and bamboo umbrella handles. In the Assam Valley, m.ffga 
and e7idi silk cloths are exported to all parts of India. The repres niative 
of a Gauhati Marwari firm has given evidence as to the extent of the trade. 
In Lakhimpur district and in the north-east corner of the province as also 
in Sibsagar there are extensive cane mahals belonging to Government. 
These are leased out and the cane is either used locally for making baskets 
or exported to Bengal. There is also timber business in Lakhimimr. As 
to the potato trade we would refer to the evidence of U Raimohan Diengdoh 
and Babu Kanhyalal Agarwala, ^ 


loi. The distribution of goods imported from Calcutta or outside the 
province is, in the Assam Valley, mainly in the hands of Marwaiis, e pe. 
eially as regards cloth, gram, and pulses, but in the Harpeta subdivision 
especially, local traders also play a part. In Sylhet, Marwaris are less 
jirominent in distribution work, their place being taken by local merchants 
In Cachar the Marwaris have a camparatgvely larger share than in Svlhef’ 
Marwaris have usually branch shops or head o dices in Calcuita which 
arrange for despatching the goods to As,am. Traders who have no b-aneh 
or head shops in Calcutta have their requirements supplied through agents 
or araUars who are paid commission. The actual retail distribution work 
»s in the hands of smaller shops or traders who purchase from the firms in 
the big centres that have brought the goods up from Calcutta. Where thev 
do not pay in cash, they are allowed credit generally for 3 months or more. 
Muhammadan traders in both valleys play an important part in retail trade 
Inmost of the weekly bazars especially those frequented by tea-garden 
coolies one usually comes across the Muhammadan trader who brings M 
cloth and other goods in a bullock cart. So far as we have bee "f ble to 
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a.ceilain, imported articles have no difficulty in finding a market anJ per- 
l.aps in the interests of thrift, it would be better for the consumer if the 

market faci hues were not so easy. Cigarettes are sold everyivhere and 
the Imperial Tobacco Company has a large staff of tcuring agents. Those 
who prefer tobacco leaf from Bengal have no difficulty in obtaining it. 

— We have in more than one place de- 
system of advances from village muhaians to cultivators^ 
iiiddiemen eiiher below or above y^\Va,ge ^nahajaus have usually some capi- 
tal of their own and find no difficulty in obtaining any further funds by 
advances or loans from some Marwari or maJ/ajan cit g to i8 per cent 
interest. The Marwaris help each other witk funds at from g to 12 per 
cent interest without any security. Apart from the cashing of km (Its we 

have no evidence that the branches of the Imperial Bank finance trade in 
agricultural product.s or in imported articles consumed by the cultivator or 
townsman. 1 he Loan Companies and Industrial Banks also seem to fight 
shy of in vesting their funds in this line. We are not sure whether it is: 
because they can find a more remunerative use for their funds or because 
they distrust the security offered. We note that merchants and Marwaris 
do not as a ruledtmar.d security for loans among themselves. When a 
Marwari sends produce to Calcutta, he is usually paid by a darshanihuudi 
drawn on a Calcutta firm which he is able to cash locally sometimes at par 
when money is plentiful or whtn other traders require hundis for remittance 
to Calcutta; at other times he has to pay discount of a few annas in each 
hundred rupees. There are times, however, in the busy season when agri- 
cultural produce has to be purchased or when advances have to be niad& 
to beijarts or agents; then he may require cash money to ^upplement his 
own funds. As often as not, he will, at this time, be unable to borrow 
from a Marwari neighbour. In that case he usually has money sent from- 
Calcutta through his branch shop or head office in the form of a supply 
bill or telegraphic transfer through the Government treasury. He will 
practically never take a loan from any local office or bank or from the 
Imperial Bank as he cannot get it without security. Even if he could 
get temporary accommodation from such banks, he thinks that he can da 
it cheaper otherwise. When a Marwari has to send money to Calcutta he 
will look about and try to purchase a hu7idu He may get it at par if cash 
is wanted by another Marwari to send to a tea-garden Manager for the- 
payment of garden coolies. Otherwise, he may have to pay a few annas 
discount for it. Failing this, he will remit by supply bill or send notes- by 
insured post or if urgent, will get a telegraphic transfer through the 
Governmen.t treasury. The shookeeper in town who is not a MarwarL 
follows the same procedure. Few traders — Marwaris or otherwise— have 
accounts in the big Calcutta banks (though their Calcutta branch shops or 
head offices [may have). Cheques are occasionally used for remitting 
money to Calcutta, When tea-garden managers require cash usually in 
coin of all denominations to pay their coolies which may be weekly, forU 
nightly, or monthly, the manager usually sends to the Marwari a cheque 
drawn on a Calcutta Bank or agent. The Marwari collects the necessary 
coin and sends it to the garden. He charges a few annas in every hundred 
rupees for his trouble, usually 6 or 8 annas though if the cash has to be 
sent to a distant garden, the charge may he as much as one rupee. The 
cheque ia usually welcomed by the Marwari for the purpose of sending his> 
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own spare funds or a remittance for goods received to Calcutta where 
there is never any difficulty in cashing the cheque. Two or three indus- 
trial or joint-stock banks also discount hundis* Sometimes traders have to 
pay for goods received from places outside the province other than from 
Calcutta, It is usual to pay by a hundi drawn on a respectable Calcutta 
firm or to send insured notes. Occasionally where produce is sent to 
Calcutta, other goods are received in return instead of payment by notes- 
or hunJu Generally (Calcutta firms allow 45 days credit for payment 
without interest in the case of foreign cloth. Discount is sometimes 
allowed if payment is made within this period Sometimes wholesale 
traders in Assarn allow credit even up to one year but charge interest. 
Examples of this are also the traders who send tobacco leaves from 
liangpur in Bengal, One or two industrial banks have made a beginning 
of granting advances on the security of bills of lading and railway 
receipts but the volume of such business is very small. Sometimes mer- 
chant^ w'ho go down to Calcutra to purchase goods take with them hundis. 
drawn on Calcutta firms. This is mainly because they do not want to run 
the risk of carrying cash or notes on the journey. 


103* Further facilities required * — The suggestions we have received 
from witnesses are usually for the establishment of some* type of industiial 
or commercial bank in the main trade centres. There is also a feeling that 
existing local joint-stock banks and loan offices might do more to assist 
internal trade by granting loans to merchants and traders. As regards 
ren.ittances, some witnesses have asked for a reduction in the rate of sup- 
ply bills and even of insured transmission by post. Marwaris and other 
traders have pointed out that from time to time they find difficulty in 

obtaining adequate finance for their business. The Marwaris seem, how- 
ever, able to procuie it by local borrowings from fellow Marwaris at rates 
of interest which do net seem unreasonable or by remittances from iheir 
Calcutta branches or head offices. What they rf^quire seems to be mostly 
in the nature of ten porary accommodation which presumably would be 
repaid in two or three months; in other words from time to time they 
require short-term loans. It is probable that they could obtain such loans 
from a local joint-stock bank or loan company or ev(-n from a money-len- 
der because in most cases they would be in a position to offer adequate 
person?! securiiy together with some collateral security in the shap^* of 
properly or goods, if so required. But most of the present banks or loan 
otftces of Assam have only a limited capital and, in any case, their object 
IS primarily to make as much profit as possible. U they find that they can 
my out they funds with reasonable safety at 18 or 24 per cent it is not to 
De expected that they will lend to a Marwari or to any merchant or trader 
at 9 or 12 per cent and the Marwari, at least, would probably not be pre- 
pare 0 pay niore than this. We do not think, therefore, that much 

expected from such banks, as things are at present. These 

certainly not commercial banks; they lend for long 
terms and largely on the security of landed property. 

*A hardly consider the advances which the mahajan makes- 

lu short-term loans in the commercial sense. The security 

rafo JS uncertain and shaky which partly explains the high 

arpueH punctuality in repayment. It may be 

argued that tf the village mahajaii or if the big trader could get cheaper 
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finance, he could lend or advance to the cultivator at a lower rate. We 
doubt, however, if there is much force in this argument. Unless the maha- 
jan has more confidence in the cultivator's stability, or till the time comes 
when the agriculturist can better protect his own interests, we do not think 
that lower rates of borrowing by the Mahajan would make much difference. 
It seems to us that before any radical change can be expected, the agricul- 
turist must be better informed and less ignorant, be more alive to his own 
interests and not albw himself to be duped. At the same tiinr he must 
learn the virtues of hard work, and profitable utilisation of spare time, and 
above all, must learn to be thrifty and to save. At present, he is too often 
at the mercy of the mahajan ; he is in no sense a free agent. We do not 
think that mere book education is the panacea; what is required more is 
a strengthening of his moral fibre and we believe that it is largely through 
the extension of the co-operative movement that this improvement must be 
sought. What is needed more than commercial banks so far as the cultivator 
is concerned is the spread of properly managed rural societies, lU is pre- 
ferably through these that he should secure short term crop loans, ^his 
may not at first sight, seem quite germane to the problem of providing 
further facilities for internal trade but we consider that it is the vital link 


in the chain of any sound banking organisation. Suggestions are some- 
times made about the creation of small indigenous paper which can readily 
be discounted, but unless the cultivator is in a positon to understand what 
such paper means and the use he can make of it, such suggestions are not 
likely to lead to any practical results. 

105. tVe think, therefore, that in Assam where there is little in the 
nature of trade bills (though Marwari /tnndis may be called trade bills m 
so far as they are drawn against produce or goods) and practically nothing 
in the shape of short-term crop loans, the scope for commercial banks irr 
the trading centres is at present limited. Transactions are of small magni- 
tude compared with many mofussil centres in India, where there is a 

large volume of trade in wheat or cotton. But n'=-vertheless, though those 
hard facts render it probable that any commercial bank would have an 
uphill struggle, we are all agreed that, in the interests of trade, industry 
and commerce, some attempt should be made to establish such a bank in- 
one or more of the chief trade centres of the province. The financing or 
the bank must be left to private enterprise but we recommend 
ernment should assist with expert advice as to the right lines on which sue 
bank ndght be run. To start a branch of one of the big commercial banks, 
with a highly paid staff and considerable overhead charges would not be a 
paying proposition but we think that local enterprise might find here a 
suitable opening. We are satisfied that several of the Indian Joint-stoc 
Banks and loan companies in the province are efficiently managed, and are 
a financial success. Their main business at present, however, does not he 
in trade and commerce, but we see no reason why, undt*r careful and pru- 
dent management and assisted by expert advice, a start should not be 
made in a fresh field. Such banks should be prepared to grant sh(Kt- 
term accommodation to traders, dealers and industrialists who could oner 
satisfactory security in goods or otherwise. Thejr could discount loca 
/mndis or cheques and make advances on the security of railway ’’eceipts 
and steamer bills of lading. As trade in the Assam Valley is mainly in tne 
hands of Marwaris who have their own traditional methods of transacting 

business and obtaining finance, we think it probable that the.type of com* 
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Inercial bank we mean would find a more profitable field in the Surma 
Valley, in trading centr* s like Ajmirigani, Chhatak and Karimganj. 
Our recommendation is that the possibilities of establishing such banks 
shou'd be explored. If, however, such a bank is likely to be supported in 
the Assam Valley also, we could welcome its es'ablishment at places like 
fk Gauhati and Dibrugarh. 

io6. Creflit for miscellaneous occnpniions.^ln the first part of this 
chapter we have touched on trarle in timber, hides, cotton and some 
other miscellaneous lines. We believe that the lac industry is on the 
decline. We have, however, received no evidence on the point. Some 
years ago, the Marvvaris at Chaparmukh in Nowgong use to grant large 
advances to the hill Mikirs who brought down lac. The price of lac 
was then high and large profits wore made by the Marvvaris At present 
the business is small. There are at present many in Assam who ply 
the trade of fishermen. In Sylhet the i\Iahimals — the Muhammadan 
fishing caste — are very prosperous and usually seem to have abundant 
surplus cash which they invest in land or utilise in building mosques 
or in establishing madrasas. But there is also the poorer fisherman 
both among the Hindus and the Muhammadans. As a rule, he is not 
heavily indebted simply because his credit is small. We do not think 
it necessary to suggest any means of improving his credit. He is often a 
cultivator as well as a fisherman. 'I he tea-garden cooly if he is a decent 
worker or requires an advance for a marriage or to buy a pair of bullocks 
for his own rice cultivation can usually secure the necessary funds free of 
interest from the garden manager to be repaid by very easy instalments, but 
nowadays thes? advances are probably fewer in number as the coolies are 
well paid or at least have ample opportunity of making good earnings if 
they are inclined to work. Managers, therefore, think that it is the cooly's 
business to save up his spate cash until he is in a position to provide for 
such wants from his own funds. 

107, Consumer's Credit . — When a consumer buys goods in the weekly 
market which he frequents he usually pays cash. He often brings some rice 
or vegetables or goats to sell, and with the proceeds he buys what he re- 
quires. When, however, he goes to a shop he frequently purchases goods 
on credit. As is natural, he does not enquire too closely into the price of 
wl at he buys when he gets credit. He is content to allow his account to 
run on ; the transactions he has with the shop-keeper are all entered in the 
shop-keeper’s accounts and the dues are known as the khaia taki. If the 
account is cleared up before the end of the shop-keepers’ financial year, 
well and good ; but frequently this is not done and the account is carried 
on with interest which may run at from 12 to 37^ per cent. If the account 
gets unduly large, the consumer has to execute a bond. An additional 
complication is introduced .when the consumer has also taken a loan or 
advance as well as goods ; all the accounts of the customer are amalgama- 
ted in the shop books and more often than not all the transactions bear the 
same rate of interest. The consumer does not know where he stands. Then 
again, if the consumer wants a loan for a marriage, he is often told that he 
must take goods on credit instead of cash money, and he takes them, 
perhaps with some balance in cash. A pernicious kind of credit is that of 
taking cloth from itinerant Kabulis who will return in. the following year 
for the price. There is no heroic remedy for all this and no improvement 
can be hoped for till the consumer learns that it always pays to purchase 
for cash on the spot. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Industries IN THE PROVINCE (other than cotton, jUtE* 

iMIEL, iron, steel AND COAL INDUSTRIES). 

108. Tea industry , — The only large scale industry that we have ert" 
quirt'd into is the tea-industry, VVe do not, however, intend to deal with 
such European or Indian tea concerns as are firmly established and which ^ 
find no difficuRy in procuring finance for current requirements in normal 
year. Even in years when there is a slump in the market with low prices, 
they are able, usually owing to the existence of considerable reserves, to 
tide over the cri^is, On the otner hand there are many Indian gardens and 
also a few European-owned concerns which find the greatest difficulty in 
carrying on, especially when prices are low* It is to these that our remarks 
apply. We would refer to the evidence of Mr. Roffey, Solicitor, who has 
for many years been in practice in the Assam Valley and who has an inti*- 
mate kno'vledge of tea garden finance. On behalf of tea gardens in the 
Surma Valley, we have examined Rai Bahadur Nagendra Nath Chaudhury 
who himself is the owner of two or three tea gardens. The other body of 
evidence is to be found in the depositions of witnesses of various joint 
stock banks or loan offices in both valleys. We may cite the names of 
Babu Ramgopal Sen, Babu Syama Charan Datta, Mr, Nilmoni Phukan, 
Babu Bridhi Chand Maheswari, Babu Chandra Kanta Das, Babu Upendra 
Nath Sanyal, Srijut Kamakhya Ram Baiua and Babu Jatindra Chandra 

Maitra. 

In his written memorandum which precedes his ora! evidence Mr* 
Roffey has pointed out that nowadays it costs anything between Rs. 1,500 
and Rs. 3,000 per planted acre to open out a tea garden. As a rule, it does 
not become a paying proposition for 6 or 7 years. Most estates, he 
remarks, find some difficulty in times of crisis but smaller estates are in 
trouble, from time to time, irrespective of any crisis When there is a 
slump in tea, Calcutta banks are chary of providing funds whether direct 
to the tea gardens or through the Calcutta agents In ordinary limes, it is 
frequently possible to raise money through joinUstock banks, whether 
located inside or outside the province, or through some local Marwari 
(though as a rule, Marwaris avoid such business). For current needs, 
advances are made on the hypothecation of crop. For opening up the 
garden, money is sometimes lent on mortgage of the land. As a^rule, 
however, no well-managed bank will grant loans on the mortgage of the 
gardens, except as a collateral security. Mr. Koffeys suggestion is that 
banks should be set up which would grant long and short terrn loans, on 
the security of immoveable property and of crops. In his oral evidence,/ 
he says that such a bank must have a Government guarantee of interest, ■ 

He admits that though a profit is not to be expected for 6 or 7 years promo- 
ters of small tea concerns frequently start with capital for only two or three 
years , after that, they have to resort to Marwaris or some Calcutta agency 
for funds. He adds that at present banks only lend money on hypotheca- 
tion of the crop presumably for current expenses and that when tea is sold 
at a loss, finance must be obtained from some other source. Rat Bahaduf; 
Nac^endra Nath Chaudhury thinks that if a bank is started in which shares. 

are^aken up by Government, the public will purchase shares and make 

deposits. He would not confine the clientele of the bank to the tea indus- 
try but would extend it to agriculturists and industrialists. It was suggestr. 
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ed to witness that all Indian tea gardens did not start with siinkient 
capita!.^ His reply was " that is the ease only as' regards the mushroom 
companies which came into existence during the last I o or 12 years; they 
are started by men who were simply out to make a living and who left 
i college getting tired of their educational life and who started on their 

r venture without any sort of business training. They certainly did not start 

with adequate capital. They started with a few thousand rupees in hand, 
sending out canvassers, telling people about future prospects and so on! 
I do not believe in these companies. I mean only those who have really 
put in their capital and I am speaking on their behalf.” He points out that 
in the current year Calcutta financing agents are imposing onerous condi- 
tions, that all accounts must be settled by the 31st December 1930 
whether the tea is sold or not, and if anything remains unpaid on that date 
the garden property will be automatically mortgaged — whereas in pre- 
vious years a lien on the season’s crop was considered suf!i( ient. We have 
the evidence of representatives of the Tezpur Industrial Bank and of the 

Dhubri Loan Office to the effect that they lent money not only for current 

finance but for block capital to certain Indian tea gardens on mortgage 
and that in several cases not only the principal advanced but the inleiest 
remains unpaid. We have carefully considered all these points, and we 
regret that we are unable to offer any satisfactory solution. It is necessary 
to distinguish finance for opening out the garden and finance for current 
needs, payment of tea garden labour. We have no hesitation in 
slating that man/ of the smaller tea concerns have been started without 
sufficient initial capital. Whether it is the case of two or three individuals 
or of a comp.any taking up land for opening out a tea garden, we think 
that there should be sufficient initial capital to open out, develop and 
carry on the gard' n until it reaches the stage of earning profits. Mr. Roffey 
states that this cannot be before 6 or 7 years. We think that it is the 
business of the proprietors of the garden — and this would of course include 
shareholders— not to start opening out until adequate capital has been 
subscribed. We admit that this is not an attractive proposition to inves- 
tors, but we believe it to be the soundest course in the long run. 

We agree with Rai Bahadur Nagenclra Nath C haudhury about wliat 
he calls mushroom companies.” We could quote such cases from our 
own knowledge. We may here remark that finance alon^* is not sufficient 
to open out or to run a tea garden. It is not a business that cen be und^ r- 
taken by amateurs. It requires expert knowledge of a high order, and also 
the ability to rnanage labour. Unless a manager possesses these' qualifica- 
tions— -and it will be worth the while of the sharehol.^ers or proprietors 
to remunerate- his services adequately— a tea garden cannot succeed. 

i.'ii current finance, assuming that the capital for openino- out 

till the profit earning stage arrives is adequate, we do net think that in 

normal years ihere should be much difficulty. If the area planted out is cf 
^ a reasonable size and if decent tea is manufactured, a reasonable profit may 
be expected. But every ^ now and again, there comes a crisis which may 

be caused by over production or by political or other causes. It w'ould be 

\ unfair to blame Calcutta agents or brokers or banks for adopting on those 
occasions, a cautious policy. Those agents and banks sometimes work 
largely with subscribed capital or with deposits and they have to consider 
their ooligations to their own shareholders and depositors and not run 
undue risks. Their aim is to make profits and if tven in a time of crisis 
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Xhey saw a reasonable likelihood of profit by advancing on hypothecation' 
of crop they would probably do so. It is because they visualise the pro- 
bability of a loss, instead of a profit that they are shy of making advances. 
There are cases, of course, where agents do make advances not with the,- 
object of making immediate profits, but wiih a view to ultimately becomingt 
owners of the garden by foreclosure. We think that if a garden is pro- 
perly opened out of capital account in the first 6 or 7 years and iseIBcient- 
ly managed and if, when the profit-making stage arrives, only 
dividends are declared until an adequate reserve fund is built up there should 
not, in normal times, be much difficulty. At the same time we wish to 
make it clear that the prosperity of Assam is bound up With the welfaie 
of the tea industry as regards both European and Indian concerns and 
that therefore it is desirable that some means should be devised of rende^ 
ing it assistance in times of crisis. We believe that if gardens are starte 
with adequate capital for opening out till the profit-making stage * 
thereafter they are prudently managed, there is, in normal times, at c 
assistance required beyond what can be secured by crop hypothecation or 
current needs. Nevertheless it will, we think, be conceded that w^ en 
finance has to be raised to tide over a period of crisis when tea prices- 
are so low as to entail a continued loss during the season of manu- 
facture it is often purchased only at a heavy sacrifice, resulting m o 
resources of the garden being crippled for several years. Wc 
therefore, that it might be possible to establish some type of in , 

bank which could grant accommodation for a temporary or f 

period, partly on hypothecation of crop and partly on the^ mortgage o 
assets of the garden. In rerent years the State has in m.iny coun r 
abandoned its former policy of laisser faire in favour of one of 
aid towards industry. In Germany and Japan there are industrial ^ 
which, we understand, receive financial aid, or at any rale enjoy a , 

tee from Government. As we have pointed out elsewhere the 
Government have recently by the English Agricultural 
accorded financial support to the agricultural industry. In India ^ 
towards the main industries has not yet taken this form bu^ i^t«4,ic- 
guise it is to be met with in the subsidy paid to the favoured , 

try. What we suggest is that with Government financial aid y'bel e / 
the taking up of share rs or of debentures, an Industrial Bank mi^ a 

up in Calcutta but not, of course, for the tea industry alon^ 1 rb and 
branch of that bank or through an agent in both valleys m Vi in 

at Silchar, financial aid might be given to industries in 
particular to the lea industry. It is far from our intention to 
bolstering up of unsound concerns or mushroom companies, 
outside the scope of our enquiry and of our recommendations.^ ^ 

no. Among industries, other than cottage industries, which . 

refer to are saw^-mills in various parts of the province— the 
Factory near Dhubri, oil mills and rice mills and a weaving ap y 
Sylhet worked by powder. One or two of the saw-mills are financea y 

European capital. Smaller saw-mills are to be found in y waf 

the main rivers. The Swedish Match Factory, though the company 
floated in India is, in the long run dependent on Sweden for fina 
employs about 300 or 350 workers nearly all of whom are p 

wages which range from Rs. 35 to Rs. 40 are 

number of cases of matches tu rned out. Two-lhirds of the 


local people many of whom have also their cultivation for which they are 
graute'dileave-at certain seasons. Sales are mostly on a cash basis. The 
customer sends his order to the Calcutta o'hce which repeats it to the 
Dhubri factory, the latter then despatches the goads by rail, and sends 
the railway receipt to Calcutta, As soon as the Calcutta office receives 
the customer’s remittance, the railway receipt is sent to him. Oil mills 
and rice mills are largely in the hands of Marwaris. Babu Syama Charan 
Datta has given evidence of the failure of a Bengali-owned rice mill in 
Karimganj. The weaving factory at Sylhet which manufactures uniform 
for Government as well as cloth for other customers, is a private 
concern, which was assisted by a grant from the Department of Indus- 
tries » 

Cottage Indmiries.^^ e would invite a reference to the first 
section of Chapter II in the course of which we briefly summarised the 
present condition of cottage industries. We expressed the opinion that 
those industries were not progressing. The list we gave comprises the 
chief cottage industries ; we might add a few more. In certain villages 
of Sylhet we find the manufacture of wooden lacquered toys, the prepara- 
tion of umbrella handles, the making of basket^ chairs and stools from 
canes and the rearing of poultry and goats on a small scale. There are 
other industries which are the work of specialists, such as the extraction 
of agar-oil, the making of tinware, of hookas and of fans. All these are 
on a small scale. Shoes and leather goods are manufactured to a very 
limited extent. We think that there is room for an extension in both 
valleys of dairy farming. There is everywhere a scarcity of good milk, 
especially in the Surma Valley. The first essential is good cows. It is 
interesting to note that since May 1928 four Co-operative Milk Societies 
have been started in Sylhet under the auspices of the Sylhet Central Bank. 
Bkbu 'Brajanath Ghose, a Goala witness has given us his experience in. 
Cachar. Everywhere in Sylhet paddy husking is carried on by poor 
widows. In normal times, at least, no financial assistance is required for 
this. The making of bamboo mats in Karimganj subdivision is in the hands 
of Namasudras. It is an unremunerative business because the workmen 
have generally either to the bamboos at a high figure for cash or to ■ 
take bamboos on credit with a stipulation that the bamboo mats are to be 
sold to the bamboo supplier or jDatyfldar at lower than the market rate. 
Sometimes a certain quantity of mats is deposited with the paigadar who 
then gives an advance which may exceed the value of the mats, but he 
stipulates that any further output has to be sold to him alone, and that some- 
mats have to be given to him gratis. These advances are allowed to hang 
oyer- the mat-maker from year to year. The result is that he becomes 
demoralised. The paiyadar is by no means the only middleman before the 
mats are exported by some mahajan in Karimganj Bazar to Calcutta 
Jirhdre they are used for lining the holds of ships.: There is also a demand 
them' for- temporary walls, roofing of country boats, jute godowns and 

oriok-fields. We think that the only way in which the mat-maker can 

escape from the predicament in which he is at present, is by organising 

c6-0TOrativ€ societies. It is interesting to note that this is a family indus- 
the men preparing the bamboos, and; the women weaving mats. In 
®^^^ivision * fishing nets are also made from .hemp or cotton 
hy Patnis. The price of nets is subject to violent fluctuations and as ia the.- 

Case 01 mat-making) ,the:produaer largely in the hands of middlemen. 
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112. We have devoted considerable time to a study of weaving as a 
cottage industry in Assam. With this is connected the rearing of the 
various kinds of silkworms endi, mnga and pat. In the Surma Valle^r weav- 
ing is of less importance than in the Assam Valley and consists mainly in 
the weaving of cotton articles by certain castes partly for domestic con- 
sumption and partly for sale. There is no doubt that silk weaving iti the 
Assam Valley, so far as the articles are woven for sal'^, is much more 
remunerative than the weaving of cotton goods in the Surma Valley. As 
a matter of fact, however, most of the weaving in Assam Valley is for use 
in the house hold and no doubt there is sometimes ail appreciable saving in 
the family budget where tlie women folk are industrious and especially where 
the miiga and endi silkworms are reared on the land. Practically^ every 
house wife in the Assam Valley plies her loom but besides this weaving for 
domestic consumption there are the professional weavers who depend 
mainly on the industry for their livelihood. Many of the witn' sses in the 
Assam Valley have described the present state of weaving, spinning and 
silkworm rearing. We examined the Superintendent of Sericulture^ an 
Mr, Sundram, the Weaving Superintendent, with a view to^ ascertaining 
the present s'ate of the industry and the steps which were being 
foster and improve it. We also discussed the commercial side of e 
industry with some weavers and Marwaris- The Superintendent of ben- 
culture in the meantime is devoting much attention to the rearing oi 
pat \vorm, which yields a very fine silk. Unfortunately there is a 
prejudice against pa*- worm rearing, as being most degrading. 
gress, however, has been made through the aid of six demonstrators, an 
can only hope that their labour will bear fruit. But it is difficult to up 
root a prejudice of this kind once it has taken root. We trust, howeye , 
that the prospect of material profit to the rearers may act as a so v^ ■ 
There is little prejudice about the rearing of the endi and muga worms, 
the mvga worms have to be watched night and day on the eom trees _a 
we have been told by more than one witness that the people now ^ 

this too much trouble though their forefathers took a pride in the ® ' 
There is no difficulty about the rearing of the endi worm ; it can be ^ 
in-doors. Experiments to successfully rear the muga worm in th^ same y 
have failed. In Palasbari in Kamrup there is an organised "market tor 
tj'^le of endi and muga cocoons. The professional weavers of 
Kameup purchase the muga cocoons at Palasbari and other maces 
weave cloth for which they find a ready market in the Gauhati - 

Upper Assam there is no organised market for muga cocoons. The c 

woven in Upper Assam is sold to a local dealer when not 1- 

home use. To judge from the evidence of the Marwari witness who aea^ 
in endi and muga cloths there is a good market outside Assam for tn 
goods. The price of e 7 idi and muga cloth has greatly increased in Uie 
ten years. The witness says there has been no decline in the 
of m7iga. The Government Emporium at Gauhati plays its part in ““ 
a market for endi and ??iuga cloths buying them both from the middle 
and from the actual weaver. When the Emporium sells the aotn 
weaver receives the proceeds less a deduction of | or 1 anna in the J 
The witness points out that owing to cloth of foreign make coming on to 
market and owing to the competition of cheap artificial silks there 
now some difficulty in disposing of Assam silk. There is, 
genuine demand for endi cloth because of its lasting qualities and witpes^n 

on the whole, takes an optimistic view of the market. 
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113- Gauhati in the weaving institution, weavers are trained in 
improved methods including pattern weaving, dyeing and printing. There 
are four parties which tour the province and instruct professional and non- 
professional weavers in up-to-date methods and also try to induce them to 
purchase fly-shuttle looms and jacquard machines. There are now about 
3i5®° fly-shuttle looms in the province, and as payment for those are 
usually made in cash, there is a presumption that the weavers find these 
looms profitable. Mr. Sundram is of opinion that there is not much 
cotton spinning nowadays in .^ssam. There is little improvement in the 
old type of charkas. In the Assam Valley there is no difficulty in the 
supply of silk yarn. For good cotton yarn in both valleys the position is 
not so. easy. The Emporium does its be.st to supply yarn of all kinds but 
Its working capital is limited. The witness thinks that with a larger 

capital more service could be rendered to the weaver. The professional 

weaver of cotton cloth in karimganj subdivision is not making the same 
profit as he used to two or three years ago but if he adopts improved 
methods he ts bkely to better his prospects. He works on his own 
capital but this IS insufficient. The Dep-artment of Industries is, however, 
introducing improved looms on the hire purchase system through co-opera- 
Hve societies, and is granting industrial loans at 6 per cent interest. The 
Karimpn] weaver finds a ready market for his cloth, though owin<r to 
competition with foreign goods, his profit in now less. If a weaver learns 
warp preparation and sizing, weaves finer counts and uses fly-shuttle loom* 
his profit will be greatly increased. Mr. Sundram says— In Sualkuchi 

weavets earn not less than Rs. 2-8 per day. At Maulvi Bazar (in Sylhet) 

some of the weavers earn Rs. 50 a month. A good weaver can earn Rs. 40 
to Rs. 50 a month. The Manipuris and Naths in Cachar do a fair amount 

of weaving of cotton cloth, p.irtly for sale. The floods of June 1929 des- 

^yed many of the country looms in the district but in three montL the 
Weaving Department was able to replace about 350 looms. It is interest- 

th? ‘he Weaving Superintendent visited 

sold a tTi ^ it had been 

disposing of the finished product. We must point out, however, that 

people had lost their clothes in 
Kh Svlhet Ti^'“ attention to the fact that a weaver society in 

tenHent“' P™ht the business. \he Superin- 

He f ® ‘hey had sold it at a profit to ^others 

He pointed out that for such societies to be a success there must be 

S.W?oan5^to“''° ^ ^^‘her shy of 

Tect t^weaJers o^the ”1?'^ ‘““‘ns 

cre^’t ^cieti? and not f however, are ordinary agricultural 

plaints thaf he^r«^ speaally for weavers We have received com- 

planted are becommer " rearing the mu^a worm can be 

cultivation amono- thf partly owing to the natural expansion of 

I j 7 Assamese and partly owinc to the takin^r „n nf 

t lands for tea-gardens. It is also said that the mejeniori tree^which 
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yielded a superior kind of mnga cocoons is becoming extinct. How far 
these allegations represent a genuine grievance or how far they are merely 
a flimsy excuse for inaction we are unable to say. Perhaps the Land 
Revenue and Forest Departments could throw light on the question. 

1 14. We wish to record our appreciation of the steps which Govern- 
ment is taking for the improvement of siik worm rearing and for encourage- 
ment of spinning and weaving on up-to-date methods with the aid of 
modern appliances. The Gauhati Emporium fulfils a useful purpose by 
supplying good yarn at a reasonable rate and by finding a market for the 
finished goods. We hope that those who are taught in the weaving 
institution at Gauhati and in the new weaving branch attached to the 
Sylhet Technical School will not forget their craft after they return to 
their villages but may be a means of demonstrating to their fellow-villagers 
the advantages of improved methods, witliout which, in these days^ of 
competition, there is little chance of the industry being remunerative. 
The touring weaving parties have also an important part to play. We 
recognise that their numbers are few and that the sphere of their opera?- 
tions is necessarily limited but we'would impress upon them the importr 
ance of their asserting themselves and making their existence known to 
the villagers. If results show that there has been an expansion of weaving 
in places where they have worked not only among professional weavers 
but also among those who have adopted weaving as a subsidiaiy 
tion, we have little doubt that Government will consider the advisability 
of increasing their numbers. Mr. Sundram has pointed out that the working: 
capital of the Gauhati Emporium is inadequate for laying out for 

ine cloth from the weavers and for buying yarn to distribute among inem. 

He says that since 1920-21 the capital of Rs. 9,000 or Rs. 10,000 has no 
been increased. Without more capital, there is little hope of 

caliy Sr eollacl ffi fiai.hed good.. This he s.ys he cnhol da h r 
want of capital. We recommend that Government should ‘"“ease the 
working capital. We do not think that with proper supervision and 
rccount-Sing. there is much risk of loss. As to the benefit the jeav^s 

TarL that as a general principle, it is not the function of Government to 
buy and sell goods for which there is a market but we The 

TdTke to buy .h. Lt yarn, “uTde.kabfrSt 

= siSuTSS 

which has to^ be cmisidered-ha^ the will to work, and the desire to ^ssimi- 
only to weaving but . 1 _ fpom reliable witnesses that the Assamese 

For^^ample. we have evidence 

'CKhiVirhS^VrSS .« rear^chc ».ru,. 
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have given up ihe crafts that their forefathers practised and taken to 
agriculture. The Settlement Officer of Cachar, in his final report of 1918 
wrote “ the^ Naths are by profession weavers, but before the war had 
practically given up weaving in favour of agriculture/’ This was partly 
because agriculture was deemed to connote a higher social status and 
partly'because there was not the same demand for the narrow-width cloth 
of their primitive looms. The Settlement Officer of Sibsagar in 1929 
observed in his final report while discussing cottage industries " unfortu- 
nately however these specialised village industries are undoubtedly declin- 
ing because a desire for higher social status leads to their gradual aban- 
donment^ since the castes of the workers mostly rank low in the social 
scale/’ He was referring in particular to potters, golds'niths, and workers 
in iron, brass and bell metal and wicker articles. At the same time he 
noted that “ it has been found in taking domestic budgets that persons 
having such additional means of livelihood are almost invariably more 
prosperous than the cultivator pure and simple/'’ 

Of course, it may be that some of the industries, owing to competition 
with goods imported from outside the province, are not and cannot be made 
paying propositions ; in that case abandonment of the ancestral occupation 
and the adoption of some other means of livelihood is intelligible and 
indeed lo be commended ; but this certainly does not hold good of all 
cottage industries. Innate conservatism and failure to adopt improved 
methods are a great drawback. This applies not only to weaving, but to 
industries like pottery. The potter who brings his earthenware vessels in 
boats up from Bengal find a ready market, largely because he is a better 
craftsman than the potter in Assam. Where publ c opinion condemns the 
working in certain industries as degrading, we admit it is difficult for the 
villager to face the odium and social ostracism of his fellows. Only if 
public opinion veers round lo the view that all honest work is honourable, 
can we hope for any escape from this impasse. In so far as laziness and 
indolence dse causes of the decline of the cottage industries, we can only 
hope that increased pressure on the soil and a continued desire to main- 
tain a higher standard of living which postulates an increase of income, 
will spur the villager to abandon his slothful habits. Lastiv, there is a 
question of finance. For some cottage industries and subsidiary occupa- 
tions, little capital is required but for others, financial assistance is neces- 
sary, for example, to purchase improved weaving appliances. Later on, 
in this chapter, we will deal with the credit facilities required. 

■ 116. To&sihilities of developing cultivation or of helping ihe cultivator 
to get a better return hg the establishment of cottage industries. — We are 
convinced that the agriculturist could get more out of the soil than he does 
at present. He relies too much on natural forces. Famine, in the true ‘ 
senseis unknown in Assam though great distress is caused at times by 
floods, especially in the Surma Valley. Nature in Assam has shewn herself 
to be a benignant goddess, furnishing the means of subsistence to the 
cultivator without ady great expenditure of effort on his part. As a 
general rule, the^ agriculturist in the province grows his crops for his own 
needs and not with a view to commercial gain. But population is increas- 
ing and pressure on the soil becoming greater. We have no doubt that 
before long, the cultivator will have to exert himself more, even for sub- 
sistence purposes. The sooner he begins the better. In many parts of 
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the Assam Valley he has practical examples at his door in the fields of the 
Mymensinuh settlers, of the reward of industry and unsparing toil. In 
many of their fields where one crop used to grow — and that largely in the 
nature of fluctuating cultivation — now tw^o crops are harvested. In some 
parts of South Habiganj in Sylhet, the cultivators are very industrious. 
We have been struck, in our visits to the villages, by the large quantities 
of cowdung, Iving unutilised and deteriorating in the sun and rain for want 
of a protecting cover overhead. The up-ccuntry dweller has some excuse 
for not maKing full use of this manure in his fields — a part is required for 
fuel. The Assamese cultivator does use a little in his vegetable garden 


near his cowshed, but he considers it too much trouble to carry it to his 
fields. Fortunately the use of improved seeds of paddy, jute, and potato 
is spreading but much more could be done. Floods are often a blessing 
in disguise, not only in bringing silt into the fields, but in leading the 
cultivators to take up new kinds of crops. After the last floods in the 
Surma Valley the Agricultural Department made every endeavour to induce 
the people to grow subsidiary cold weather crops, some of which had not 
been tried before. We hope that such crops as proved to be success will 
be grown in years to come whether there are floods or not. Two or 
three years ago when there w'ere floods in Sibsagar, the people were 
induced to grow' tf/fw a kind of autumn rice. We understand that the 
cultivators have now taken to it as a crop to be grown in normal years. 
Of course there are limitations to the growdng of subsidiary crops. In 
Sunamganj where the main crop is spring rice or buto^ it is only possible 
to grow that cne crop. In many parts of the province th< re is ample 
room for extension of potato cultivation and for growing pan, cliihs, tobac- 
co, onions and sugarcane. The Mymensingh cultivators in Nowgong and 
Mangaldai have showm that many varieties of vegetables can be grown. 

We have examined some wdinesses of the Agricultural Department 
including the Director of Agriculture. We have endeavoured to ascertain 
what work is done by the Agricultural Inspectors and Demonstrators, It 
is obvious that the agriculturist requires guidance if be is to try improved 
seeds to grow new crops, or to adopt new method in the cultivation 

of sugarcane). For this he must look to the Inspectors and Demonstrators. 
We have had complaints that they have never been seen in particular 
localities and that nothing is known of the work they do. But their 
numbers are few, and they cannot be everywhere. We have reason to 
believe liowev- r, that some of them are net ideally suited for the work they, 
do and that they could be more useful, if, on the occasion of their visits, 
they became working cultivators for the lime being and themselves wielded 
the hoe or kcdali. instead of deliveting a professorial lecture. V\ e think 
al-o that they might give previous notice of their visi's so that any 
villagers « ho were interested might be present at the demonstration plot. 
At the same time, in fairness to the officers of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, we should note that if the cultivator ts lazy or indifferent any 
endeavour to improve agriculture must be discouraging and barren of 
results. We do not think, for example, that l!'®. 

tLght him\y the Mymensingh settlers. .Ope 

Now'f/onp- som“ ten years ago remembers visiting a Mymensingh v g 

bUen ^.ub The h.adm.n of 

Assamese village was asked why there was no cholera in h s illage. 
The reply was J'What can you expect of the Mymensingh p p Y 




start ploughing at dawn, break off for a little in the forenoon, and th^n 
resume their work with another pair of bullocks. No wonder they die 
if they work so hard'". Comment is needless. If cultivators do not profit 
from tlie example of their neighbours, it is hardly to be expected that 
they will carry into practice the teaching by Government Demonstrators. 
It is a matter of regret that so few of the intelligenUia take a practi-al 
mterest in agriculture. We would refer, as exceptions, to the evidence 
of Rai Sahib Joynath Nandi and Rai Saheb Chandra Narayan Barua. As 
regards the cultivator securing a better return by the establishment of 
cottage industries, we have nothing to add to what has been said in the 
proceeding section. 

117. Credit fAciHitee existing for capital and current expenditure in 
cottage industries and for moi'heting products and credit facilities required.- 
As regards development of agriculture by the use of improved seeds or 
by the growing of new crops, we do not think that ordinarily, the average 
cultivator borrows or requires to borrow. But there are cases where we 
think that the Agricultural Department might give seed on credit on con- 
dition of repayment after harvest. This would be mainly where new 
crops were to be tried. In times of distress, seed might be distributed 
through the rural societies or sold on credit to individuals by the agriculture 
department on joint bonds which could be made over to the revenue 
authorities for realisation. We have dealt with this question in the begin- 
ning of Chapter V. For improved plant for making loans might be 
granted under rule 26, framed under the Agriculturists Loans Act, No 
nancial assistance is required for the rearing of the castor oil plant on 
which the endi silk worm feeds. The growing of Som trees on which 
the niuga worm feeds and provision for nets to cover the leaves entail a 
little expenditure. To obtain the best results, the Som tre^s required to 
be renewed because old trees do not give so good leaf. We doubt how- 
ever, if the Assamese rearer requires much assistance ; we think that 
it is often his unwillingness to work rather than the want of capital that 
stands in the way. If, however, some help is required, we think that 
a small grant from -the Department of Industries might be made in a 
genuine case. 


For dairy farming in the Surma Valley, some attempt has been made 
to organise the industry near Sylhet town by the formation of four milk 
supply societies, financed by the Sylhet Central Bank, The members 
who are also cultivators are financed in order to buy good cows and to 
supply pure milk at a moderate price. They are also taught how to look 
after their cattle. The Central Bank arranges for the sale of milk in 
Sylhet on behalf of the societies. The members undertake to repay the 
loan in easy terms by the daily supply of milk. The idea is to have, later 
on, a milk union to supervise the working of the societies. The Central 
Bank ^anctipoed nearly Rs, 5,000 for financing the societies without the 
idea of making^ any profit. Goveritment recently granted a loan of Rs. 
5,000 free of- inferest for five years and also lent the services of the 
manager of the Upper Shillor^ Farm for organising and supervising the 
societies. The Central Bank charges societies per cent, interest and the 
roember» get loans at ;i2^ per cent. We hope that it may be possible for 
(Uner districts to. take up work on the same lines. In the Assam Valley 
the Nepali and up-country graziers who conduct dairy business are large- 
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!y in the hands of the Marwaris for finance. We recommend that enqui- 
ries may be made as to the possibility of forming milk societies among 
them. There is a ready market for the products and especially for pure 
milk, 

1 1 8. As regards weaving, we do not think any financial assis*’ance is ne- 
cessary for weaving for home consumption. Where however cloth is woven 
for the market, we are satisfied that some credit facilities are required. 
Unless the cloth is woven on improved looms, the profits, due to competi- 
tion with manufactured goods brought from outside the province must 
be small. Cloth which has printed or embroidered designs will fetch 
tl e best price. All this requires capital expenditure for the purchase of 
fly-shuttle looms, Jacquard machines, and other appliances. The weaving 
department at present supplies these articles either for cash or on the 
hire purchase system and the Dapartment of Industries issues loans on 6 
per cent, interest. We recommend that these credit facilities should con- 
tinue. Yarn from the emporium might be supplied for cash through the 
weaving parties who could take a supply with them on tour. It might 
also be possible to distribute it in some cases through rural societies but 
at a low rate of interest as a special concession. We doubt, however, 
whether the ordinary rural society is the best vehicle for the distribution 
of industrial loans either in cash or in kind. The present rate of interest 
is too high for this purpose— roughly 15 to 18 per cent. If goods are to 
be sold in the market in open competition at a reasonable profit, we do 
not think that the producer can afford to pay more than about 6 per 
cent, for what he borrows for capital and current needs. The solution ^ 
would appear to lie in some form of industrial society, run on co-opera- 
tive lines. Such societies might also arrange for the sale of the finished 
product, as well as for the purchase and sale of cocoons and of yarn. 
They might also be the means of selling improved looms and Jacquard 
machines. But we recognise that caution is required in starting such 
societies : they are much more difficult to manage than agricultural credit 
societies ; they require not only closer supervision but reliable men with 
some knowledge o^ business and of the markets, to run them. Assistance 
would probably be required from Government in the shape of a trained 
supervisoT-, as well as loans at a low rale of interest. We will revert to 
this topic in the chapter on co-operation. We might mention that in 
Bengal the Co-operative Silk Union ‘'embrace in the scope of its operations 
all stages of the silk industry, from the rearing of cocoons to the market- 
ing of the finished products and in spite of the difficulties due to the con- 
flict with the vested interest of middlemen there appears to be a bright 


future before iU\ 

Our impresssion is that the weaver of silk in the Assam Valley and of 


cotton in the Surma Valley is not to any serious extent in the hands oj 
the middleman. The Emporium does its best to make things easy for the 
weaver in muat or endi but the scope of its activities is limited and wo 
have recommended that the working capital should be increased. We 
liave however, evidence of a custom whereby a M^wari advances 5 seers 
of cocoons to a we.ver for making two cloths, one of which will go to the 


Marwari. By this transaction, the latter gets an excessive return for 


granting’ accommodation. There may be a risk that the weaver may not 

return after taking the cDcoons. The Nath weavers m Karimganj 
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subdivision are not much in the hands of the middleman. The industry is 
largely on a cash basis and these weavers own and manage a market for 
the sale of their goods. They work mainly on their capital. Assistance 
IS, however, required to furnish them with better and cheaper yarn and 
improved machines. Weavers in Beani Bazar, which is also in Karim- 
f ganj subdivision, find a ready market for their goods. We have already 

makers of mats and of fishing nets are largely in 
the hand of the middlemen for the purchase of the raw material and for 
disposal of the goods. Attempts have been made from time to time, at 
least in the case of the mat-makers, to form rural societies for their assist- 
ance but with no success. The problem is a difficult one as the workers 
ave little credit. When the staff of the co-operative department has 
been strengthened, we hope that some solution may be found, 

. T* art played hy different classes of credit agencies . — In our 

review or organised industries, cottage industries, and industries subsi- 

L ^ already given some idea of the part played 

by different credit agencies. There is little to add, 

^ For tea-garden finance commercial banks, tea-agf'ncies and brokers 

in Calcutta play an important part The Joint-stock banks and loan 

ottices in Assam and in Bengal occupy a minor position as regards 

trade finance. The Marwari or other shop-keeper, in so far as he supplies 

cash in exchange for cheques, hundis, and drafts, performs a useful 

function.^ Practically no part is taken by Joint-stock banks and loan 

otbces in Assam in financing cottage industries. As middlemen, the 

Marwans and heparis, take some part in granting advances for cottage 

industries such as weaving and in the making of mats and fishing ners. 

Government by granting loans through the Department of Industries, is 

affording credit facilities through the Gauhati Emporium, and in giving 

loans on easy terms for the promotion of milk societies plays no insigni- 
ficant role. ^ 

Especially in times of distress, the Agricultural Department does its 
share by supplying seeds for cash or on credit. Co-operative Societies 
are in the back ground except in so far as they issue loans (o 

members who happen to follow some subsidiary occupation, such as 
\yeaving, in addition to agriculture. 

120. General remarks on the Departments of Agriculture and Industries. 
—Before we leave the subject of agriculture and cottage industries, we 
venture to offer a few general remarks. Kai Bahadur Radhanath Phukan 
who IS in charge of Agriculture, Industries, and Co-operative Societies, has 
said in his evidence that only about 6 lakhs or one per cent, of the annual 
revenues of the province is spent on agriculture. We know that in a 
stnall province funds are limited and that there are constant demands for 
expenditure under other heads. Inspite of this, we must regard the 
present proportion spent on agriculture as too low in a province, which is 
pre-eminently agricultural, though perhaps no other province is spending 
more proportionately. It is not our business to criticise expenditure o% 

other heads, such as secondary education, without a knowledge, which we 

do not posaess of all the pros and cons. A large proportion of the provincial 
revenues is, however, derived from the agriculturists in the shape of land 

revenue, and while we are not unmindful of the fact that he shares in the 
benefits accruing fiom the spread of primary education, good roads, and 
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medical institutions, we do tliink that the provision in the agricultural bud» 
get should be higher; On the matter of state expenditure on agriculture 
in India, Mr. Darling in his book, “The Punjab Peasant in prosperity and 
debt,’^ writes . — “The figures for British India are the most surprising and *■ 
represent a net expenditure which is not even equal to the subsidy, which : 
the Government of India have to pay to the Steel Industry under the 
Steel Industry Protection Act. Yet in India, agriculture supports 224 
millions against 300,000 supported by iron and steel. Could disproportioR' 
go further^’? The Province is too small to have an agricultural collejge 
of its own but we think that Government might by scholarships or other- 
wise, grant inert ased facilities to those who evince a genuine desire to 
study agriculture in colleges outside Assam. We invite the attention of 
the represeniatives of the people in the Assam Legislative Council to 
ihe-e facts, and trust that, in the interests of the toiling millions of this 
province, they will devise some means of securing more liberal budget 
allotments not only for the Agricultural but also for the Industrial and^ Co- 
operative departments. We note that there is in Assam an AdvisOry 
Board for Development which has sections (or each of these departments. 

We welcome the fact that members of the Legislative Council xorrstitote 
the majority in each of the sections. Rai Bahadur Radhanath Phukaft 
in his evidence before us has given some instances of recommendations 
made by the Board which have been accepted by Government and trans- 
lated into action. We are convinced that this Board could do much to 
stimulate the growth of agriculture, cottage indu tries and the co-opera- 
tive movement. 

We are of opinion that one and the same officer cannot be expected to 
manage efficiently the Agricultural, Industrial and Co-operative depart- 
ments, more especially as these are progressive departments, constantly 
striking out new lines of development. We will revert to this q-iesticm 
again when we consider the subject of the co-operative movement. It 
will suffice here to state that we recommend that agriculture should be 
in the hands of a separate officer who should, preferably, be an expcri. 
The industrial and co-operative departments may, w'e thinlf, rem^n 
■charge of one and the same officer. 


The Director of Industries in his evidence before us has staged that 
Assam spends on industries, about half percent, of the provincial revenue 
and this, according to the witness, is more than any other province spends. 
We consider, however, that provision should be made for an industrial 
advisor to the Director. *We understand that the Development 
recommended the entertainment of an intelligent officer who would ^ 
capable ‘of organising smaU industries on a co-operative basis and who 
would be able to advise the Director on industrial matters when reitjuited. 
We think that for the efficient management of the department-, J® 
essential and express the hope that Government will be able to allot the 
necessary funds. In 1916, the Hon^ble Rai Bahadur Kaiiak Lai 
made an enquiry into cottage industries in the province and submitted 

a report. The report which, in Some respects, may have to be brought 
up-to-date might profitably be studied in dohUection With any scheinb lor 
the development of cottage industries. 



Chapter X. 


"Remittance faciUiies and initruments of credit. 

121. Use of negotiable instruments —//«?;(/!« — According to the 
Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881, a negotiable instrument means 
a promissory note, bill of exchange or cheque payable either to order 
or to bearer. It may be noted that nothing in the Act affects any 
local usage relating to any instrument in an oriental language pro- 
vided that such usages may be excluded by any words in th°e body 
of the instrument which indicate an intention that the legal relations of 
the parties thereto shall be governed by the said Act. A promissory note, 
bill of exchange, or cheque payable to bearer is negotiable by delivery ; 
rand if these documents are payable to order, then an endorsement is 
required previous to delivery. Such transfers confer on the transferee a 

good title subject to certain conditions which need not be particularised 
here. 


For .ill practical purposes a linndi is a negotiable instrument and 
passes from hand to hand. An English bill of exchange is drawn a<rainst 

■actual ^oods which are in course of transmission fiom one place to another 
■and so IS usually a sound means of investment from a banker’s point of 
v.iew. On the other hand, there is nothing to show that a hundi is drawn 
against particular goods. It is often used simply for the purpose of getting 
advances. A Marwari who wants money can draw a hundi on his agenl 

or some one with whom he has made a previous arrangement. From this 
point of view a /laadi is more like a cheque than a bill of exchano-e in the 

pghsh sense. As, however, a “cheque" is defined in the Negotiable 
WumentsAotof 1881 as a “bill of exchange drawn on a specified 
banker and not expressed to be payable otherwi.se than on demands," a 
hundt does, in a way, correspond to an inland ' bill of exchange.’ 

In the trading community in Assam, the hundi is the chief kind of 
negotiaWe instrument. Local merchants as well as Marwaris make use of 
It esMcially when they want to make remitatnces to Calcutta. It is almost 
^ hundi, payable at sight, though as a rule it is paid 

meantime being made 

as to the nature of the nundi and as to whether it is presented 

payable after a stipu- 

ide al in R because*^ there is no big 

darehani hundi. Muddati 

aLncfastotV have little evi- 

sXram GhnnLl memorandum submitted by Rai Bahadur 

Calcutta hundh on 

has to rei his required , amount r^^adily^ and hf 

required and^ after the days for which the amount was 

Tl?e drawees of^sih^T^d" T® mentioned in the * muddati' hundi. 

We have^ shown in'"chaptei® VIlThow 


only by the Marwaris but with the branches of the Imperial Bank 
and with one or two of the Indian Joint-Stock Banks in the province'. 
In Assam there are two kinds of darshani hnndi — 'One called Hiindi 
Joj ^x\d the other Safi jog — as we learn from the evidence of two Gau- 
hati Marwaris — Babu Matichand Oswal and Suklal Oswal. The usual 
forms appears to be Hundi Jog which is probably the same as what 
is known in other provinces as Bhanijog, i^e., payable' to dha*d 
person. are those payable to a Bah or respectable person. 

From the evidence of Babu Lalchand Seog of Tezpur it appears that he only 
issues Bah jog Jiundh whereas in Qauhati, JIundijog hundis are in general 
use and when a Sahjog hundi is required the necessary alteration is made 
in the Hundijog form. One Gauhati Marwari witness says Unndijog 
hundis are nominally payable to bearer but some enquiry is made, if the 
bearer happens to be uuknown, before the payment is made. If payment 
is made to the bearer without enquiry no responsibility will rest on the 
firm making the piyment**' Another Marwari witness from Gauhati states 
that ''when a hand' is taken to the Calcutta firm the firm will receive the 
hnndij grant a receipt for it, and ask the man to appear next day- The 
firm will take his address in Calcutta and on the next day will send the 
hundi to the above address and enquire there ‘ for’ what amount did you 
send a hundi on us yesterday ?' If the correct sum is staled in reply, the 
hundi will be left there with direction to take the hundi to the firm and take 
payment from there/^ h is the custom of a merchant who draws a hiindf 
on a correspondent in another place, to send him an advice note which 
state the name of the drawer, the amount payable, the name of the payee^ 
and the period of usance. Hundis when presented are checked with 
the advice received, Hundis are very seldom dishonoured j to do so is 
considered a reproach to the Marwari community. The Steamer 
at Tezpur cashes Marwari hundis when he has surplus cash which he 
wish( s to get rid of. The term hundi is loosely applied to tea-garden 
cheques or drafts which the Marwaris cash though these are not hundis 
in the proper sense of the term. At Chhatak there is a kind of negotia 
ble paper called ‘ iuha/ used mostly in the orange market. It can o 
discontinued and passes from hand to hand. It seems to be more in ^ 
nature of a promissory note. Cheques are mainly used by Europ^n ea 
gardens or by firms or individuals which have dealings with 
Banks. The Bill of Exchange, as it is known in the commercial worJd, 
is unknown to Assam. Money is also remitted by a bankers dra u 
only to a small extent, 

1 22, Use of railways receipts^ — Cases where advances are made on t e 
production of railway receipts are very exceptional in Assam. ^ 

two Joint-stock banks in Assam have made a beginniftg, bat 
ol business is negligible. Sometime when a steamer bill of lading^ 
salt comes to Gauhati, it is sold at a profit if the market price * 

Occasionally this is also done at Dibrugarh sometimes with 
ment of dal but generally with salt or sugar. We think 'that m 
use would be made cf railway and steamer receipts on those iine^ 
The making of advances against such receipts is, however, , 

matter of establishing confidence and this is a plant of slow 
We are informed that sometimes railway receipts are addresseo 
for example, Tezpur Industrial Bank— which charges commission 

remitting the cost to the exporting firm in the form of a c q 
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a Calcutta bank, T'his practice might be followed by other joint-stock 
banks. We understand that the Imperial Bank, Dibrugarh Branch, 
charges a commission of 6 annas up to Rs. i oo and 4 annas per Rs. Joo 
for any sum above Rs. 100 as collection charges. 

123. Beduction of dvties on hills * — Under item 13 of schedule I of 

the Indian Stamp Act, Bills of Exchange including hmdis are liable to 
stamp duty as follows : — 

(1) Where payable on demand— nil. 

(2) Where payable otherwise than on demand but not more than 

one year after date or siglU-at varying rates, vtde statement 
on page 407 of Mr. Donogh s Stamp Act. 

(3) Where payable at more than one year after date or sieht— the 

same stamp duty as on bonds which varies indifferent nrn 
Vinces. ^ 

It has been pointed out that the scale of duty has always been regarded 

various times represenfations 

PvnLntloTf ^ reduction. “Self-liquidating Bills of 

Exchange and hu^s drawn against ^oods in the last stages of production 

nmne, legitimate investment and whh a 

of 1 ‘'’®1«‘ekest assets of a bank. The absence 

fLThanl system makes really safe banking impossible 

for a bank in such circumstances is left to invest its deoot’tr ’ 

A unsaleable Indian joint-stock 

Lhhf- A®.®®*” hardly invest in commercial paper of any kind but their 
dabbling in investments in tea-gardens is as we Lve ‘ , 

to be pai^ by the Imperial Bank but stamp duly on the bill has 

these bills, the cost of the stSur^ We Tl issued against 

Govt rnment of India themselves L've felt thJ that the 

to be an inconvenience. The„ Sn here • 

sometimes bills payable on demand^ nr' nrri^ ^ *=> reason to believe that 

instead of bills payable after an inter i darslmnt hundis are used 

between the parties as to the time within understanding 

colleague has assured^ us tLt thirds fometi'mfs''d Our Marwari 

has been reserved for the Indian ®LeSatu?e°“^*' °* *^Sis!ation 
oppose a partial or total remission of du?v nn ih ' Governments 

• ‘*£“1 <!“» »ol“ .mV‘bS:o, 4 “‘« Sal,‘" iff ”H 

“ w: r:.;; :: 'hf ;r””T -r ^ 



shape of evidence or practical experience to go upon. Our conclusions 
are as follows : — 

{a) The duty on bills of exchange payable otherwise than on demand 
should be half the present rate when payable not more than one 
year after date or sight. As, in Assam, bills of exchange are 
practically confined to darsliani hundis which are exempt from 
stamp duty, the matter is of little importance in this, province. 

(h) We would retain the present stamp duty on bills payable at 
more than one year after date or sight. 

(c) We are satisfied that most hundis in Assam are darshani hundis 
and that hundis payable at more than one year after date or 

sight are unknown; 

We are of opinion that the abolition or reduction of duty on 
bills of exchange need not affect the duty on bonds which are 
in a different class and which do not directly foster trade or 
promote sound banking nor are they negotiable. 

{c) In Assam the loss in revenue resulting from our recommenrdation 
at (a) will be negligible. The total sale of hundi stamps in the 
province in 1938 was only Rs. 227. 

124. l^eed for hearer hundis : amendment of the Negotiable Instrnnenl$ 
Act : — 'n T929a bill was introduced in the Legislative Assembly to amend 
the Negotiable Instruments Act of 1881. The reasons for the bill are to 
be found in the * Statement of Objects and Reasons ^ which we quote t— 

** The object of this bill is to amend the Negotiable Instruments Acti 
1881 (XXVl of 1881), so as to provide that negotiable instruments including 
cheques and bills of exchange, which are expressed on the face of them 
as drawn to bearer , shall not, in any circumstances, lose their character as 
bearer instruments on account of their having been indorsed* The necessi- 
ty for the amendment has arisen out of a ruling by the Bombay High 
Court that under section 50 of the Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881, and 
the explanation thereto a bearer bill can be legally changed to an ord'er 
bill by endorsement. This makes it incumbent upon banks and business 
houses to examine all endorsements upon bearer instruments^ as the 
character of an instrument, which is payable to bearer in the first 
instance, can be effectively altered by any subsequent endorsement an 
thus throws considerable extra work and responsibility on banks and 
commercial houses without any compensatory advantage to their con- 
stituents or to general public. 

Under section 13, Explanation (tV) of the Negotiable Instruments- Act,, 
a bill indorsed in blank is payable to bearer, but under section 49 
same act the holder by writing a direction above the indorser^s sig^ture 
may convert the indorsement in blank into an endorsement in full- These 
provisions under which an , order bill -which has become bearer may be- 
re-convetted into an order bilh will be retained.” 

Prior to the ruling of the Bombay High> Court, the ordinary banking 
practice in India was to treat all negotiable instruments expressed to 
pavable to the .bearer as negotiable by delivery in all circumstances, no 
matter whether they bore any endorsement .or not. This seems to h^ve 

been in accord with banking and commercial practice in England j, it is a 
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moot point whether this was in conformity w'ith English law. Against 
the bill for amending the Negotiable Instruments Act, it was argued that 
the holder of a Imndi or cheque payable to bearer should have a right to 
protect himself against theft of the document by making it payable to 
order. It was pointed out that the system of remitting by hundis was 
of long standing, has stood the test of time and had proved of great 
^service to the Indian Commercial public. Frequently, instructions are 
written on the face of the hundis regarding the method of payment. The 
proposed amendment Act would fail to protect the salutary nature of 
this practice. The holder of a cheque^ on the other hand, would be able 
to secure its safety by crossing it. It was further suggested that the 
matter might be examined by the Banking Enquiry Conimittee. In this 
connection another question was raised. Is it necessary to create by law 
a type ot instrument which, being originally drawn payable to bearer, 
will always remain so payable ? We find it difficult to advise as we have 
no first-hand knowledge of existing commercial or banking practice in 
this particular matter. In Assam we think that the question is only of 
practical importance in so far as hundis are concerned. The bill for 
amending the Negotiable Instruments Act of i88i might or mi^Tht not 
affect hundis : a reference to the preamble of the Act wdll sho\^ that it 
would depend on what was the local usage as regards hmiais. Assuming, 
however, that hundis would be covered by the amending Act, we are of 
opinion that nothing should be enacted which would upset the existino- 
practice by which the commercial community ensure the safety of them 
hundis by writing specific instructions on the face. There is nothing to 
show that the practice has not worked well in the past — rather we believe 
the evidence is to the contrary ; if this is so, there seems to be no reasons 
for making any change in the absence of an expressed wish on the part 
of the commercial community for alteration. In short, we would exclude 
t\\e hundi from the operation of any measure such as the amending bill 
which was introduced last year. As to whether there is any needier a 
special type Kif hundi\ drawn to bearer, and which would alwavs remain 
payable to bearer, irrespective of any endorsements, we are not in a position 
to express an opinion^ This is a matter on which the commercial commu- 
nity in large trading centres in Ind-a are best fitted to advise. We are 
inclined to think however, that it may be expedient to create a type of 
cheque which being originally drawn payable to bearer, will always remain 
payable to bearer. Any one who did not wish to use this special form 
would be at liberty to use any other form which he thought would give 
him better protection or could cross a cheque. 

Standardisation of Bills , question of the standardisation 
of IS. connected with the previous section. One characteristic of 

hundis is that they contain expressions of greeting and salutation and 
various repetitions which seem somewhat out of place in a business 
document ; we have no knowledge as to whether this has proved any 
handicap in their use, probably not. At the same time we think that the 
niult^Iici^ of scripts in which are written must prove something 

of a drawback in their free circulation and negotiability in all parts of 
*‘'“*^* ^ suggestion was made by Sir Basil Blackett about “ a 

standardi^d bill of exchange printed on Government stamped paper 
both in English and the principal commercial vernacuUrs or at leist 
the principal commercial vernaculars of particular provinces with blank 
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spaces for the names of drawer and the accepter....... It would be ^ 

hearer bill of exchange and it would be definitely laid down in the Negotia- 
ble Instruments Act that it could not be made payable to order any more 
than a Government currency note We do not know how far there is 
any demand for a standardised form of liundi^ Our Marwari colleague', 
has no objection to this proposal but he questions if it whl be much use.. 
We think, however, that the result would be an increase in ihe numhef 
of Jiuitdis which would have widespread circulation throughout Intlia. 
The Bazar would be brought into closer touch with indigenous banks which, 
would readily discount such bills particularly if they bore docnmenfacy* 
evidence in the form of invoices or sale contracts in respect of the goods 
for which they were drawn. There would be increased mobility of credit 
and a beginning might be made of an organised money market which 
does not exist at pre-ent. The banker would find in a portfolio of good 
bills of exchange a much more liquid and profitable investment for his- 
funds than is, at present, the case, 

126. Other means of renutdance. ^So far we have dealt mainly with 
cheques and hundis as a means of remittance. Other forms are supply 
bills and currency telegraphic transfers > nwney orders with their couoter'- 
part in the form of value payable post ; transmission of notes by insured 
post, and cash. We do not include remittance transfer receipts as they 
are confined to remittances on Government or ^wa^f-Governmcnt business. 
Supply bills do not appear to be very popular with the mercantile commu- 
iiiiy especially among the IWarwari. More than one witness has pointed 
out that there is sometimes delay in getting them from the Treasury whuh 
tends to give preference to other transactions connected with Governm nt 
business. We ara unable to say what measure of truth there is in this 
allegation. Where we have questioned a Treasury Officer on the point, 
we have been met with a denial. As a matter of fact, we think tha: the 
real reason w'hy more use is not made of supply bills is that merchants 
often find it eari^r and cheaper to purchase si hundu In a cas where a 
merchant has any reason to complain of lack of prompt service we reconi- 
m?nd that he should bring this personally to the notice ol the officer in 
charge of the Treasury. The telegraphic transfer mode of remittance ii# 
usually employed when large sums of money have to be sent urgently from 
Calcutta to Assam. The charges for supply bills are — for Rs. 10,000, 
and over — i anna per cent : for amounts under Rs. 10,000 — 2 annas per cent. 
The minimum amount which can be remitted by a supply bill without special 
sanction is Rs. x,eoo, and the bill must be in even hundreds of rupees^ 
Telegraphic transfers are issued in even thousands of rupees at the same 
I ate as supply bills plus the cost of telegram, subject to a minimun^ ^ 
Rs. 5,000. The recommendation w^e have to make is that the rate for both 
supply bills and telegraphic transfers should be reduced to i anna for 
sums of Rs. 5,000 and over. Every facility should also be afforded for 
rem itting by supply bill to places outside the province. 

The commission on money orders is one percent. At present ther 
commission on sums under Rs. 10 is 2 annas. Some years back, the 
charge for a sum up to or including Rs. 5 was one anna. In the interests 
of the poorer classes who have to make remittances we recommend that the, 
one anna rate be re-introduced for such sums. One of our membeis suggests 


tlial no change made in the rate for sums under Rs 25 except for sums of 
Rs, 5 anti under but that for sums between Rs. 25 and Rs 50 the commission 
should be 6 annas, from Rs. 50 to Rs 75, 9 annas and from Rs. 7510 
Rs. 100, 12 annas while for sums over Rs. 100, the charge should be 2 
annas for every Rs. 25, f.e., half the present charge. We think that some 
reduction is desirable i« order to popularise transmission of petty sums by 
thi^meihod of remittance which is used mainly by people of small means. 
We should note that an illiterate person who uses the money order system 
has, in addition to the regular commission fee, often to pay ore or 
two annas to the writer of the money order form. The literate classes 
can write out the forms themselves. So the burden on the poor n an for 
remitting a triding sum is heavy. We cannot make any precise recommen- 
dation ae to the amount of reduction as we do not know what allowance 
would have to be made for the cost of remittance by the Post Offi<^e of 
cash from one office to another to enable money orders to be paid, A 
similar rcihiction k advisable for value payable post fee. 

127. A considerable volume of remittance takes place through Insured 
Post. One common grievance is that the person who wishes to send 
notes by insured post has to dance attendance at the post office for a 
long time before the business is completed. There is a similar allegation 
as to the time taken to send a money-order. This, no doubt, is partly 
true, but there is apt to be onrush at certain hours and the postal clerk 
has to observe certain formalities as to entries in various registers. We 
think, that these formaliti'^s cannot be safely dispensed with. We have 
had complaints of envelopes presented for insurance, being returned more 
than once to the sender before they were accepted on the ground that 
they are not properly sealed. We admit that this is annoying but at the 
same time, we think that in the interests of all concerned, strict compliance 
with the post office rules in this matter is essential. We believe that if 
the rules were relaxed thefts of insured articles would be facilitated with 
the result that the Postal Department would have to pay large sums as 
compensation. One consequence of this would be that the rate for insurance 
would have to be increased. The cutting of half-notes while not altogether 
prohibited by Currency Notes (Refund) Rules is discouraged by making 
it more difficult to get refunds in case the notes are lost in the post. 
Despite this fact many merchants do make remittances in half notes and 
usually the second halves are not sent until advice is received of the safe 
arrival of the first notes. It is also a common practice to insure each 
bundle of half notes for Rs. 50 whatever the quantity and denomination 
of the notes may be. Many people think that it is safer to transmit half 
notes rather than whole notes. There is much to be said ia favour of this 
practice. In this connection we would invite a reference to the evidence of 
Babu Kanhyalal Agarwala of Shillong. He says “ as re^^ards remittances 
from Shillong it is now difficult to get Government currency notes for 
cash from the Imperial Bank. Previously we used to get such notes 
from the Treasury. It is a great hardship to the Marwari traders now. 
We, however, get cash for Government currency notes from the Imperial 
Bank, We may get supply bills for any amount on payment of the usual 
rates. If we can procure Government currency notes, we make remittances 
to Calcutta in insured covers ia half notes. Government currency notes 
cf higher denomination than 10 rupees are difficult to obtain from the 
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Imperial Bank. We also like sending Government currency notes to 
Calcutta instead of making remittances through supply bills/^ The Impe- . 
rial Bank agent who was interviewed, explained that he was not bound l0j3 
supply notes of high denominations and sometimes sufficient were not^ 
available but that he did his best so far as he could to accommodate 
public. He did not recollect having received any complaint from this. , 
witness. We accept the explanation as reasonable. - I 





PART III. 


CO-OPERATION. 

Chapter XI. 

Introductory. 

128. In the couise of our tour, we have paid special attention to 
'Co-operative institutions. As stated in Chapter I, we inspected the books 
of all the Central Banks, except one, and also of several Rural Societies 
and Co operative Town Banks, We have examined several witnesses who 
take an active interest in the welfare of the co-operative movement. We 
have also recorded the evidence of officials such as the Registrar, the two 
Assistant Registrars and the Provincial Auditor. The Government of 
Assam have asked for our advice on certain questions. The following 
extracts are taken from the Report on the working of the Co-operative 
Societies in Assam for the year ending the 31st March 1929. The 
maladies affecting the working of co-operation in this province will, 
however, form a subject for study by the Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee which has been appointed in the current year, and it may be 
hoped that the linos of action for the future will be clearer after their 
report has been received'^ — The Registrar has put forward proposals 
for strengthening the inspecting staff and relieving it for the more 
important work of organisation and education by the creation of a separate 
staff to conduct original audit. The need for an increase in the inspect- 
orate must be recognised but the Governor and his Minister have regret- 
fully decided that consideration of the Registrar's proposals, as an inter- 
dependent system, must await publication of the report of the Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committee, on the basis of which, it is hoped, a system 

suited to provincial conditions may be devised ” — A set of rules framed 
by the Registrar for the better organisation of the department generally 
and forthe^ establishment of better control over the movement is now 
under consideration. The Registrar also intends to summon a conference 
'6f representatives of the Provincial and Central Banks to compose 
differences which have arisen between them in matters of finance. It 
would be useful if. this conference could be held at a time when other 
matters concerning the relations of the Central financing societies inter se^ 
and with the primary societies emerge as a result of the Provincial Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee's deliberations. These considerations and the 
great importance which we attach to the co-operative movement from the 
point of view of agricultural finance will, we hope, justify the time spent 
by us m investigating various phases of the movement and the somewhat 
detailed nature of this chapter. We should note that the land mortgage 
banks in this province are registered under the Co-operative Societies Act 

These have been discussed fully in Chapter VI and 
will only be touched upon incidentally in the present chapter, 

129. The co-operative movement in .Assam began with the establish- 
ment of 10 societies in 1904-05. From 1st April 1905 till 31st March 1912 
Assam formed part of the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The 

Maclagan Report which reviewed the progress of the co-operative move- 
ment in all provinces of India was published in 1915. It will be 
convenient to summarise the growth of the movement in Assam from 
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1915’^^ to 1928-29. In 1915-16, there were 285 ag.’icultural societies 
with 15)792 nrembers and a working capital of Ks. 3,95,185, By 3tst 
March 1929 there were 1,234 such societies with 53,055 members and a 
working capita! of Rs. 25,98,460. It will appear therefore, that in the last ^ 
14 yea's, the progress in the growth of agricultural societies, as evinced 
by statistics, has been considerable. Up to 1923-24 the growth was 
gradual. From that year these Societies increased more rapidly — at the 
rate of about 100 or 120 annually. In 1923-24 there were 642 societies^. , 
with 28,420 members and a working capital of Rs. 9,77,578. In the' 
quinquennial p.^ried ending 3rst March 1929, the number of agricultural , 
societies and of members had almost doubled while the working capital 
bad increased by about 280 per cent. In 1915-16 the working capita] was 
Rs. 25 per member ; In 1928 29 it was about Rs. 49. 

As regards available finance this shows distinct progress. All th^ 
agricultural societies are in the 8 plains district of the province — 2 in the 
Surma Valley and 6 in the Assam Valley — In the Surma Valley the 
average membership of an agricultural society in 1928-29 was 27 1 the 
corresponding figure for the Assam Valley was 59. In its report ol 
1927-28 the Madras Committee on Co-operation gave the following figures 
of average membership in some of the major provinces : — 

Bengal 
Bombay 

United Provinces 
Punjab ... 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Madras ... •„ 

'I'he nuniber of societies in each Valley is approximately the same, 

625 in the Surma Valley and 607 in the Assam Valley. ^ An 
point is the proportion of members of agricultural societies to the to a 

rural population. Taking the census figures of ^ 9 ^^ /or 
districts of both Valleys and excluding the population living in tea-garden 

and in towns, we arrive at the following results : — 

Proportion of members of agricultural societies 

to total rural population. 
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66 

24 

27 

<5 

53 


Surma Valley... ... ... ••• *64 per cent. 

Assam Valley . ... npercent. 

Plains districls of both Valleys ••• ••• * 9 ^ ' u 

If W2 take each individual member as representing a family of * 
Registrar is probably not wide of the mark when, in his evidence he 
that the movement reaches about 4 per cent of the population. _ ^ 

that he was taking into account all kinds of co-operative r 

reference to the total population of the provmce, but as mos 
societies are agricultural, the calculation is shfficientty ..rM-are 

practical purposes. We should point out, however, 
based on the population. as shown in the census^ of 1921. In ^ 
the rural population has greatly increased, especially tyour 

Assam Valley, and the ratio would be lower than that sh Y 
figures. We possess no up-to-date information showing jn ihe 

co-operative movement has reached the people in P''°I And the 

following figures worked out for 1925-26 on the basis of thepopuiau 
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figures of 1921. '^CJn the assumption that a member of a co-operative 
society represents a family of 6ve people, the following is the percentage 

of the population toucher! by the movement in each of the major provin.es 
of India 
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Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Behar and Orissa 
United Provinces 
Punjab 
Burma 

Ce ntral Provinces 
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9’ca 

1 1 *60 

4*95 

3*20 

1-85 

10*40 

5*55 

5*45 


130. The agricultural societies are ail credit societies except one in 

Sylhet and one in Nowgong which are classified as production and sale 

Societies of limited liability- The remaining 1,232 agricultural societies 

are all cf unlimited liability except ii small societies of limited liability in 

the Surma Valley. These 1,232 societies are popularly known as rural 

societies or mral banks. The following table will show how the workintr 
capital is made up : — ^ 


Share capital 
paid up. 


Lobne and deposits held on lilsi March 1929 from — 


Members. 


Non* 

zncmberp. 


Societies. 


ProTinctal'and 

Central Banha. 


Ba. 

8^.905 



Rs. 

20,994 

2,11,468 

Bft. 

2\138 

1,72.227 

2,82,402 

2,00,806 


18.989 


Lonftft and deposHi held oti 81st March 1920 from— 


aoTemment. Beserrofund. 


Working 

eapitaU 


Ko. of 

societies. 



SllrOia Vallftj... 
VMeJy 
Totftl 


Nil 

NU 

im' 


Bs. 

S.M,88» 

2,62.187 

5,18.985 


Rs. 

11,63,288 

14,Si.647 

2M7.9S5 


625 

607 

1,282 


Rs. 

7,51.082 

7,86,310 


14.87.992 


No- of 
members. 


T7477 

85,747 

52,924 


those in the afsamTl pv!_r! « compared with 

one-tenth. In view of fhl *u**?^^ as against Rs. 2,11,468 — roughly 

about double that in the ^itrm *u the Assam Valley is 

that the deposits rn the former VTf "aturally be expected 

extent thatCgur^ d S be greater but not to the 
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Surma Valley are less prosperous and have fewer savings to deposit.. 
There is a si'uilar difference though not quite so pronounced, in the 
deposits from non-members. On the other hand, the paid share capital in 
the Surma Valley soc ieties is more than double that in the other _ Valley. 
Borrowings from the Provincial and Central Banks are about equal in both' 
Valleys ; as also is the case with the reserve fund. It may be noted that 
the reserve fund has been included in the working capital because as a 
rule, in Assam, it is in rural societies utilised as part of the working 

capital— The average working capital per member works at Bs. 07 in 

the Surma Valley and Rs. 40 in the Assam Valley. The average per 
member in both Valleys is Rs. 49 - We believe that the average /’'debted- 
ness of the agriculturists is appreciably greater m the Surma Valley and 
it is all to the good that the finance available for each member is also 
greater. But, at the same time, there can be no doubt that the amount 
available, in both Valleys, is considerably less than what is required, and 
if we take into account the comparatively small proportion of the total 
agricultural population connected with these societies, we can only conclude 
tlfat at present agricultural societies in Assam do not finance agriculturists 
to any rnarked extent. In the course of 1928-29 the amount lent by the 
rural societies to members was Rs. 7,93,788 for the province of which 

Rs 1 69 887 was distributed in the Assam Valley and Rs. 4.23,901 in the 
Wa vSey This means a loan of Rs. .5 per member in the province 
but of course^all members did not borrow. Loans are generally repayable 
in 3 years, but this term is frequently prolonged in practice without any 

formal extension b}' the society. . . i j 

inteS 

present' btd unfo, tunaiely 

Registrar s last report at Rs 2. 52.089 oi w-hich a sum of Rs. 9. '9.930 or 

more than anything ^ development. Some districts have aw 

SS repTatio^ir in respect Sividuals^nd the. 

(principal) 

Oachar 
Sylhet 
Lakhimpur 
Sibsagar 
Nowgong 
Darrang 
Kamrup 

T.. S 13 -j., e. Jr 

l„^p" Uo”s on;,." rh sociefc, Ib.t Ih. p.rc.nUg. «.« b. h.^b- 
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• • • 


• • • 
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• 49 
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M 49 


9 9 
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overdues- 

3 * 

35 
73 ^ 

59 

36 
50 
50 

33 

thee 
our 
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132, W’e turn now to the non-agricultural societies. These are all of 
, limited liability and are classified as credit, non-crcdit (purchase and sale) 
and others. The non agncultural credit societies include the land mortgage 
banks in the Province. We suggest that these banks might be more 
pfopeily classed as agricultural as is done in the Punjab and in Bombay, 
put the Registrar could probably justify his present classification on the 
^- ground that up to 1928-29, the bulk of the loans had been given to non- 
■ Vil^griculturists, 

« 

In 1928-29 there were 47 credit non-agricultural societies many of them 
being urban banks. These societies also include several, the membership 
of which is confined to Government employees only. Of the 47 societies 
18 are in the Surma Valley and 29 in the Assam Vall =*y, 1 1 of which are in 

Shillong the headquarters of the province. The total membership was 
9,382. The following table will show how the working capital is made 





Share 
c&nitul 
paid up. 

Loans and dop*)sits held on 3lst March 1029 frc’u— 

Mombore. 

Non- 

mombere. 

1 

Societies. 

Provinciftl 
or Central 
Bank. 

Govern- 

lacut. 

1 

Reserve 

fund. 

Workiejf 

capttaU 

1 

3 

1 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

Whole 

Province. 

Rs. 

2,92.71S 

Rs. 

4.7*.831 

Rs. 

7,33,150 

, 

I Rs. 

1 i2.eu 

R<?. 1 Rs 

I 27,842 i 63.000 

R^. 

1,18,178 

' 

Rf« 

17,24,828 


HU. Kiigc p.upuiLiuii ui lue vi'orKing capuai wnicn consists 
of paid up .‘hare capital and deposits from members and non-members. 
The Govertfment loans to the land mortgage banks account for the bulk 
of the Govcrmmrnt contributions. During 1928-29 loans of Ks. 6,45,952 
were issued to members. On the 3*st March 1929 the loans due by 
members amounted to Rs. 14,52,556 of which Rs. 2,62,802 or about 18 
per cent, was overdue as against 14-30 per cen^ in the previous year, 
I his IS a great improvemert over the 47*2 overdues from agricultural socie- 
ties, As regards progress since 1913-16, there were in that year 18 non- 
agncultural credit societies all of limited liability, except 2. The mem- 
bership was 1,638 and the w^orking capital Rs. 1,74,077. Ment'on is made 
in the report in that year of a Dairy Stores and a few weavers societies 
Lutslatistics are not given, the Registrar remarking that as such societies 
require far more supervision in the initial stages than the ordinary agricul- 
tural society, he had refrained from registering any more of this type 

We may take 1923-24 as another starting point. In that year there were 
27 credit non-agricultural societies with 5,135 members and a working 
capital of Rs. 8,58,014, Rapid progress has therefore been made in the 
past quinquennium though not to the rame extent as in the case of a<yri- 
cultural societies. The field for such non-agricultural, mainly urban 
sociebes IS much more limited.' In 1928-29 there were 20 . non-credit 
(purchase and sale) non*agriculiural societies with 2,475 members and a 
working capital of Rs. 1,11,833. The figures for 1923-24 are 16 societies 
with 3,135 members and a working capital Rs. 1,29,048. This marks 
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little advance; indeed the workin;^ capital is less now than it was 5 years 
ago. The profit and loss account cf the societies in 1923-24 showed a 
credit balance of Rs. 2^599 ; in 1928-29, the prefit was Rs. 4,259. In 1927- 
28 t'lere wa^s a Rss of Rs. 3,002. The Ke.^istrar in the last report remarks 
that “ the co-operative stores are not thriving and some of them are still 
working at a loss We may state here that non-agricultural societies 
finance traders and industrialists on'y to a very limited extent. Some of 
the co-operaiive town banks do issue loans to assist traders but on^y oh 
a very small scale. Cottage industries such as weaving are financed 
rather by agricultural societies of which the weavers happen to be members 
rather than by non-agricultural societie.i which, in some other provinces 
cater for such needs. 

133. There w^ere in 1928-29, 15 Centra! banks for financing rural 
societies. All of these, except two, had their offices at district or at 
subdivisional head<iuarter3. Of the 15, 5 were in the Surma Valley and 
10 in the Assam Valley, The following table will furnish the necessary 
statistics 


Number of 
laombcrs. 


Number of afll 
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to societies. 
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societies. 
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4 

6 

f 

6 
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Surma Valley 
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1 

1 

«« • 

219 

629 
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6 

Rs, 

3,00,967 

Ba. 

7,62,317 

Assam Valley 
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287 

602 

400 

9 

1,77.068 

7,02,688 
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1 

4.76,023 
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1 
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Rs. 

87.C06 

68.802 

1 . 65,016 


Rs. 

6,79,924 

4,98,065 

10,77,079 


Working 

cai^tal. 


1 “ 

11 

12 

13 

Rs, 

Rs 

Bs. 

Bs. 

72,216 

1.29,418 

26,663 

8,96,810 

27,011 

1,09,442 

40,301 

7,42,942 

90,226 

2,38,660 

06,964 

10.38.762 
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Points to be noted are the larger volume of deposits from s-»cie- ie.i 
ihe Surma Valley, the greater reserve fund in the Assim Valle)*, anJ the 
extent tQ which loans were given out in the Surma Valley in 1928-29 for 
which doubtless the floods were mainly responsible. In i9!5-i6 there 
were 10 central banks, including the Pioneer Bank in Shillong, but only 
95 affiliated societies held shares and only in 6 of these banks. The total 
working capital was Rs. 3,29,275. It should be noted, however, that at 
that stage the Silchar and Sylhet Town Banks used to lend to rural socie- 
ties prior to the establishment of central banks in these districts. The 
history of the Pioneer Bank has been briefly sketched in Chapter VI in the 
discussion on land mortgage banks. About half the loans issued by these 
banks in that year were to individuals. At the present time loans are 
issued only to societies These banks in 1915-16 were still in an experi- 
mental stage. The table of central banks for 1923-24 is rather confusing.. 
It shows 18 Central banks, but includes in addition to the present 15 
Central banks, the Provincial banks, the Pioneer bank, and the Cachar 
co-operative town bank. The Pioneer bank in that year made no loans to 
rural societies and the Cachar town bank lent only Ks. 6^000 to societies. 
The Provincial bank will be discusied separately. Excluding these 3 
banks, there wtre 15 Central banks in 1923-24 with 440 affiliated societies 
holding shares and with a working capital of Rs. 4,01,958. In the five 
years ending the 31st March 1929 the working capital of Central banks 
has increased from Rs. 4,01,958 to Rs. 16,38,752 while the reserve 
and other funds have increased from Rs, 9,933 to Rs. 66,954. We have 
not. been able to obtain from the Registrar the amount of principal and 
interest overdue from rural societies to Central banks, but our inspection 
of Central banks showed that in some cases they were heavy, 

134, The Provincial co-operative bank of Assam was established after 
the close of the year 1920-21 with an authorised capital of five lakhs. 
Government assisted it with a loan of Rs. 25,000. In 1923-24 its working 
capita) was Rs. 1,58,157. At this stage it was financing not only 15 
Central banks but several rural societies which were not affiliated to any 
Central banks. In that year it drew from the public in deposits 
Rs. 32,958 and Central banks and rural societies deposited their reserve 
funds to the extent of Rs. 29,327. The loans issued amounted to 
Rs, 60,540. Fourteen non-agricultural credit societes were also affiliated 
to the Provincial bank. In 1928-29, 15 Central banks and 15 non-agricul- 
cultural credit societies were affiliated to it. It received Rs. 1,03,026, 
in deposits from individuals and other sources, Rs. 28,250 from Central 
banks and Rs. 6,016 from primary societies. Its working capital stood at 
Rs. 3,87,420, The bulk of this capital was made up of Rs. 80,500 paid 
up shares and Rs. 2,44,702 loans and deposits from individuals and loans 
from other sources such as banks outside the province. At the end of 
the year the closing balance of 'the bank in the Post Office and the Impe- 
rial Bank was Rs. 5^o^9* Besides this it held Government securities 
and postal cash certificates of the face value of Rs. 47,870, During the- 
year it issued loans to the amount of Rs, 1,41,200, The loans outstanding 
at the close of the year were Rs. 3,00,894 of which about 15 percent., 
was overdue. The net profit was Rs, 7,986 as against Rs., 5 j 34 o 

19^3-24- 


In the last ten years average number of liquidation cases pending 
ranged from 50 to 60. The figures for the last four years are : — 


1926-26 
] 926-27 
] 927-28 
1928-29 


Begistrntion 

caDcelled. 

Liquidatlozie 

completed. 

Liquidatioos 

pendiDg. 

13 

16 

5a 

16 

13 

49 

19 

9 

69 

15 

14 

60 


^ 35 * regards Government expenditure on the movemrnt m 1928-29 
the Registrar states that it amounted to Rs, 95,460, Taking 66,995 as the 
total number of members of co operative societies this presents an expendi- 
ture of Re. 1-6-9 member. 

The Madras report gives the figures of expenditure per member in 
the major provinces as follows for 1926-27 : — 
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The Registrar has further stated that regards expenditure in 
other provinces in the co-operative department, this expenditure varies 
from 9 pies per head of population in the Punjab, 5J pies in Bombay, 
pies in Madras, pies in Bengal and 2*04 pies in Assam.*^ 

The official staff of the co-operative department consists at present 
of one Registrar who is also in charge of the departments of Agriculture 
and Industries, two Assistant Registrars, one Provincial Auditor, two Divi- 
sional Auditors and eleven Inspectors. In 1925-26 the department was 
in charge of the Registrar who had also the excise and certain other 
departments, an Assistant Registrar, one Inspector, four Inspecting clerks 
in upper Assam, and one in South Sylhet, In 19^3-24 the Registrar was 
also Director of Industries. Government thought it advisable that the 
post of Registrar should be amalgamated with that of the Director of 
Agriculture so that the efforts of the two departments might be co-ordi- 
nated. He was relieved of certain sundry duties, the charge of joint- 
stock companies, etc. In that year beside one Assistant Registrar and a 
Provincial Auditor, there were six Inspectors. Previous to this in 1921-22 
three district Auditors were entertained, mainly for the audit of the 
accounts of rural credit societies. These were abolished in 1923-24 as a 
measure of economy. The staff of Inspectors was augmented from time to 
time in subsequent years, and a second Assistant Registrar was appointed in 
the beginning of 1928-29. 

136. Existing difflcidties and defects and how to remove In 

pointing out the defects which have come to light in the course of our 
inspections and which have been indicated by the witnesses, we will 
deal in turn with Rural Societies, Central Banks, the Provincial Bank and 
the official staff. 
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Pr? :,n l ^ ^ the rural societies. Unless these are properly organis- 

ed and soundly managed the whole co-operative movement must I e more 

a sham than a reality We have fi und that many of these societies 

ZZTXr^L°T°'r' ‘'S'"”'"" rfe n,e„bers-,n<l illh 

DtiiicMes AlTfl^ { "» imdtrtlanding of co-operalive 

principles. All that the rural society means to them is that it is a bank 

somehow or other connected with Governnw nr, from which they can ^ 
isrLfti^ular' irrv"'^ ^ ii' th" "lire 

they beclnl inmiS ^e ri^thT^^ 

Assam Ssto he in 

Organisers who may or maTnot hi - f Honorary 

Some villaoers who have som^hr. onnected with the Central banks. 

elsewhere put their heads topelher 1 ° 'I to know about rural societies 

local Honorary XSniser ^^^^^^ sent usually to the 

Co-operative Societies or a Central Ba ‘he Inspector of 

The objects of the co-onel,!vl ^ Supervisor to go to the village. 

ge„ i,i„diAg .hd ‘s't’", "" 

made as to whether there are in the vilhn-^ !i--i ^ enquiry is 

man and Secretary. If not alia ‘ v Chair- 

Organiser or Supervisor or Inspector a the visit of the Honorary 

debts and property of the inten^dincr m f statement showing the 
ness tested. If eLythI V i'^ 

sent up for registratiL j this islorwarded "toThe ' a" • ‘]PP''"‘'°n '"s then 
consults the officers of the Centra Bank a<=l ^ i Registrar who 

the proposed society with the bank and .®‘°"h'ther they will affiliate 

agrees to do so, the Willr “• .ff ‘he Central Bank 

application is then madi to the Ct ntrl sanctions registration. An 

some Central banks is to send the S ^ ^ ‘he practice in 

bution of the first loin. Is a rie ‘he distri- 

after itself, and subsequent visits o’f tl lH ^'®' Ihe society is hft to look 
tion. Sometimes rural societies are ,1 ®jg^"'®er are the excep- 

Inspectors. The societies receive an annua Co-operative 

he comes to audit the accounts bi.t L we 111"’ I'T I® '"sp^ctor when 

him to conduct n.uch propaganda or Possible for 

the Central Bank usually visits once nr ni : • " Jhe Supervisor of 
the di^stribution of a loan or to remind the'^^ftf mainly to see about 
ment to the Central Bank is overdue H repay- 

for education work but fre^uelB^ P' ‘han 

bearers of the rural society havrSlsionrii ^ I"" of the office 

co-operative movement but they selrln ^ °f ‘h® theory of the 

the other Levels 't mto practice or ma\e any 

Ivnn^i^ ' and have, at the lart ° "lembers are igno- 

understand, it is not surSsfnl h cannot be expected to 

co-operative in nature. ^ ^ ^ ^ societies are anytliing ^but 
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137. The key to tbe situation lies largely in the spread of primary 
education. With this, the ignorant villager will be abkr, at least in some 
measure, to grasp something of what a rural society means, the work that 
it can do for him and the part that he himself must play. At present, he 
does not understand these matters. At the same time with better educa- 
tion he will be less liable to be victimised by the Mahajan or money-lender. 
We admit that there are shrewd villagers who even without any primary 
education can be useful members of rural societies, but they are the excep- 
tions. It is likewise true that even, with primary education, we will have 
backsliders who will look to their own interests rather than to^ that of the 
society, but such can be told that they are not wanted, and will lose their 
membership unless they mend their ways. But it will take a longtime for 
primary education to permeate the villages, and extension of rural societies 
cannot be postponed till then. This means that the task of organisation 
under present conditions is rendered more difficult, and therefore requires 
more time and trouble on the part of those who organise societies. The 
official staff is insufficient at present and the number of Honorary Organi- 
sers or non-officials who are really keen to assist in the promotion of the 
co-operative movement is woefully inadequate. W^e mean to make certain 
recommendations for an increase of staff so as to afford time to the In- 
spectors for education and propaganda work, but without the assistance of 
non-officials work must be greatly restricted. In the Surma Valley, there 
are at present four Honorary Organisers ; in the Assam Valley there are 
fewer. One or two of them have thrown themselves hearty and soul into 
the movement but they have their own work to do and it is not possible 
for them to tour about, and spend time in repeated visits to villages. We 
will touch on the matter of Honorary Organisers later on, but it will suffice 
to say here that far more of them are required if the co-operative move- 
ment is to extend on sound working lines. 


138. We are inclined to think that too many societies have been 
reo-istered in the last few years without proper preliminary enquiries and 
propaganda work. It would probably not be far from the truth to suggest 
that some who have organised rural sociefc es have had an eye more on 
numbers than on quality. Organisation work requires- unlimited patience 
and we do not think any one should attempt to organise rural societies, 
•who is not prepared to sit down in some place in the village, become- 
one of the villagers for the time being, and talk about their cropsi ^keir 
debts, and their difficulties. He ought to allow time for them to .think over 
the matter, and on his second visit he can decide whether a society should 
be registered or not. It -should be explained to the would-be members 
that it is useless to allow anyone who is hopelessly indebted to pin the 
society and that it is incumbent upon the members to see that any borrower 
fromtL society utilises the loan for the purpose for which it is given- 
and should punctually pay it back. Unless the money is paid back there 
will be no more money to give out, for the central bariks, 
cannot lend unless they are repaid by the rural societies. It 
pointed out th it unless the members try to improve their 

outside it. It is most important that the members should jjn^^^'stand th 
thev and not the chairman and secretary or other office-beyers are the 
mafters of the situation and that they have full power to replace them . 


others if they do not give sat'sfaclion. It may be suggested to them that 
if they can combine for some religious need such as building a mosqiiej or, 
ill the Assam Valley, for building a nnmghar or celebrating some 
they can combine or co-o[ crate equally well for running a rural 
sociely. We admit that il is easy to express these truisms in writing but 
extremely difficult to translate them into practice. But it is because we 
..believe that insufficient care in the organisation of rural societies at the very 
start is the main cause of subsequent bad working and is responsible for 
most of the defects that we have thought it necessary to dwell at some 
length on this matter. 

139 - We have found that many memb* rs display great indifference to 
the welfare of their society, that they have little or no knowledge of co-opera- 
tive principles and do not seem to be aware of their right and duty to 
assert themselves where office-bearers are unsati>factory. For this the only 
remedy is better organisation at the start and fiiendly advice from time to 
time from Inspectors, Supervisors, and well-wishers of the movement. In 
the Assam Valley especially, the area of some societi- s is too large. 
This is because when socie' ies were first started in the Assam Valley, a 
mauzeW which might compri e fifjy or more villages was the unit, but this is 
gradually being remedied by executive orders though the law, as it stands 
at present, confers no legal power to split up a society. We believe how- 
ever, that no practical difficulty is experienced in this tesyecl. There are 
also societies whose membership is too large. The remedy is the same 
as with societies of too large an asea. Generally speaking we do not 
think the area of a society should extend beyond a particular village 
except perhaps where a few hamlets can be combined. We are of opinion 
that although the Assam Rules permit a society to have one hundred 
members, it would be better to restrict the number to about half that 
figure. If the area of a s ciety i-> too large or the members too many, 
there must be a lack of personal knowledge and personal touch and in a 
rural society it is essential tl.at the members should know each other 
fully and be able to check any misconduct. There are societies in remote 
localiti( s where supervision is difficult. Some of these, e.y., in Mangaldai 
and North Lakhimpur are net financed by any central bank. Hitherto, 
they have got loans direct from provincial bank, which, however, 
has recently decided to discontinue this practice as it can exercise no pro- 
per control over them. At present the societies in those subdivisions are 
not numerous enough to justify the establishment cf a central bank at 
subdivisional hradquart- rs. We suggest that the central banks at the 
district headquarters should undertake the task of financing them and 
should employ a supervisor to look after them whose salary, meantime 
at least should be borne by Government- We further recommend that no 
more rural societies sh uld be organised in n mote areas unless they can be 
propprly supervised by a central bank and by the official staff. We may 
note that the Central Bank of Sylhet declined to finance rural societies in 
the Jaintia parganahs because it was unable to supervise their working. 
The Government has recently offered to pay the cost of a supervisor for 
^ese societies. At present, the rural societies in Sunarnganj subdivision in 
Sylhet are in charge of the Agricultual Inspector of the subdivision and 
are financed by the Central Bank, Sylhet, As we pointed out in 
discussing paddy loans in Sunarnganj, more rural societies are required 
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t lere, and we hope that it may be possible to have a central bank at 

suUdivisional headquarters and to relieve the Agricultural Inspector 

ot tiis duties of inspection of these societies when the Registrar obtains 
an increase to his staff. 

$ 

_ 140, We have had many complaints of mismanagement by the 7 

Chairman, Secretaries and Pancha^at members of ihe rural societies. 

Uur inspections have convinced us that there are suhstaniial grounds ^ 
for the allegations. The members of the panchayat from the Chairman 
downwards frequently take loai’s, and the Secretary in more than 

one case^ was found to have beep responsible for defalcations. Secretaries 
also disobeyed the rules abc ut depositing money in their hands with the 
saving bank. We think ii entirely wrong that the Secretary and not the 
Cliairman should keep the cash balance. The members should be 
instructed that they have full power to depose any unsatisfactory office 
bearer but in view of the strong influence which some villagers wield 
over the others who do not venture to thwart them, we think the Regis- 
trar should have power in his hands. In the new rules provision has been 
made for allowing the Registrar, for reasons to be recorded in writing, to 
suspend the managing committee for a period not exceeding six ^months 
and to appoint any person to perform the duties of the committee during 
the said period. In more than one case, we found that members of the 
panchayat had not only secured considerable loans for themselves but had 
also shown a bad example to the other members by being in arrears of 
payment for long periods, A change of the panchayat is indicated as a 
remedy. In several societies which we inspected we were glad to find 
that the records were well kept ; but in others little or no attempt was 
made to maintain the registers properly. The only remedy for this is the 
training of the secretaries which we will' refer to later. Sometimes 
we have thought that if the inspector or supervisor took a little trouble to' 
explain how the books should be kept, matters would improve. 

14 1, Where the members of a society have not grasped the essentials 
of a co-o] erative institution like a rural bank, it is difficult to suggest 
any effective remedy for benami loans, unpunctual payments and overdues, 
misuse of the loan and the failure of the panchayat to make colleclions 
from the borrowers and to make remittances to the central bank. With 
the spread of primary education and with the better initipl organisation 
of the societies, better results could be expected. But we think that much 
can be done by better supervision by supervisors of the central bank 
and by the co-operative Inspectors. We admit however that at present 
the official and non-official staff is inadequate and in many cases insuffi- 
ciently trained. We will, in due cou's^>, make suggestions for the removal 
of defects in numbers and in training which w'e hope, will result in rural 
societies being conducted in a more business-like fashion. But unpunctual 
payments may be also due to various causes for which a remedy is at 
present available. Much depends on the purpose of the loan. If a loan is 
asked for repayment of debts- the Panchayat should enquire how and 
when the member proposes to repay the loan. If be can repay withm a 
reasonable time, the Msi of repayment should be fixed accordingly. If, 
however, the debt is heavy and if it is unlikely that it can be repaid in full 
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^ltFin _3 or al most 4 years, it should be refused. It is a failure to observe 

this principle that is the cause of many overdues. It is a common practfce 

tor the rural society which requires a loan to submit to the Cfmtral Bank 

an application giving in detail the purposes for which certcdn members 
require loans. We are aware that some central banks verify the 
oona~nde nature of the application before granting the lom, but -his 
ts not always done. Where a member wishe s a loan to clear oil old 

through its supervisor should 

enquire if the loan is likely to be repaid in time. It may be arc^ued that this 
amounts to distrust of the panchayat of the rural society. B°ut until rural 

by their panchayat, wc think that the 
Central Banks are justified in making such enquiries. Again, a member 

^ to purchase cattle but may utilise it for repaying 

old debts. Under present conditions, it is not to be expected that the 
average panchayat will recall the loan. We think however that the snper- 

visor should be on the look out for such cases and that the central bank 
should make It clear to the rural society that loans which are misapplied 
in this way or ienam loans must be recalled at once and repaid to the 

be given to understand that 
though loans can be given for repayment of small debts, the Central Bank is 

not in a position to give long-term loans for clearing off debts which 

cannot be repaid out of surplus income in two or three years. Then a^-ain 

we think that in the case of loans for productive purposes, for seed 

or purchase of plxiugh-cattle the repayment dates are not always 

fixeu to suit the convenience of the borrower who can only repay aftL 

harvest. In some cases, the rural society may have little ootion tli#» 

itsh fixed by the central banks may be unsuitable. We think that this is 

a matter that can easily be remedied by freer consultation between the 

rural societies a^nd the central banks. If the iht dates are unsuitable 
there are bound to be overdues. unsuicaoie 

Members of rural societies very often gives preference to repaying the 
village money-lender from whom he has borrowed. If a mernbJr ifas a 

' a moneylender, not to (he society. He knows 

", more difficult to get accommodation 

moneylender m future. It is not ea.-y to suggest any remedy for 
^ this. We must depend mainly on the vigilance of thf panchayat 

Many rural societies are unable to meet all r , 

from the members. But we have found that in many cases this is°Lcause 

that they are unable to meet their obligations to the central bank Th l 
.n turn may mean the central banks arl unable to get fi, ance rom 

provincial bank because they themselves are “^“m the 

-;=y !i ihe^^lt “ ha^dtCins^^^^^^^ 


142. The classification of rural societies for 1928-29 is as follows : 


— 

Assam Valley 
OiTisiOD. 

Btirma Valley 
Division. 

Total. 

A (Model) 

4 

5 

9 

B (Good) 

120 

41 

161 ’ 

C (Average) 

369 

343 

713 

D (Bad) 

76 

67 

143 

E (Hopeless) 


13 

13 


The Registrar remarks that the classification particularly, as regards the 
Assam Valley, is not quite reliable, some ** C '' class societies should, he 
thinks, have been classed as D He further states that in the Assam 
Valley no attempt was made to distinguish between ^‘bad’' and “hopeless” 
societies. New societies or societies doing no work are not included in 
the classification. 


Central Banks. 

143. Some of the Central Banks in both Valleys are, in our opinion, 
efficiently managed, Th>s is the case with those that have on their Board 
of Directors, gentlemen w^ho though they may have no banking experience, 
take a keen interest in the administration of the bank's affairs. Generally 
speaking, we have found that in such banks the percentage of overdues 
from rural banks is comparatively low. Public confidence in such banks 
is evinced by the large volume of deposits from non-members. The super- 
visors of the banks are also fairly efficient. On the other hand, especially 
in Upper Assam, there are some Central Banks which seem to transact 
little business. Public deposits are comparatively small and the percen- 
tage of overdues from rural societies is heavy. One or two of them have 
not borrowed from the Provincial Bank for a year or two, because they 
are in arrears to that bank or because the affiliated rural societies are so 
much in arrears that they know that it is useless to ask for further loans. 
Some of the Central Banks in the province keep current accounts. ^ The 
banks are all of mixed type, with individuals and also rural societies as 
shareholders. The Board of Directors is usually composed half of indivi- 
dual shareholders and halt of representatives of the affiliated societies. 

144, Among the main defects which we have found is a lack of 
supervision over the rural societies. Connected with this, is an absence of 
business knowledge among the Directors and an untrained staff of super- 
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yisora. The result is reflected in the large amount of overdues and in the 
fewness of deposits from non-members, showing a lack of confidence in the 
management. The evidence of witnesses corroborates our examination of 
the books of the banks, as indicating the existence of such defects. We 
have no desire to signal out any of the institutions for special attention 
hut at the same time we think that it will be more useful to Government 
-rt we quote particular instances. We believe also that the Directors of 

r!: f desirous of making their banks more useful and 

that It wdl assist them if we point out where defects lie. The Dibrugarh 
Centr^ Bank which was established in 1913 has 39 societies affiliated to 
It. Ihe working capitat is Rs. 15,187 of which- only Rs. 4.530 is a deposit 
from non-members. The loans outstanding from the societies are Rs. 14,074 
^ ^ G6nt is overdue, no less than Rs. 2,080 being overdue for 

more than three years. There are 16 rural societies which have taken no 
loan from the bank for over 3 years— not apparently because they do not 

oecause they do not pay up their old loans. In the Nalbari 
Central Bank which has 33 society members the working capital is 

3.165 is from non-members. In the last three 
^ distributed as loans to societies. The 

Provincial Bank are Rs. 7,638 of 
ih. ‘•’e rural societies 

P" I*’® outstandings. 

Centr J R ^ interest both to the Provincial Bank and to the 

B^nk pf outstandings to the Gauhati Central 

IS overdue, Rs. 4,211 being overdue for 3 years and. 

three^ 'of whleh"’®"® ^ 9 societies are responsible,. 

aoDearrto '“‘o liquidation. This, bank however 

wEt ran.^ ? the Confidence of the public as Rs. 53,065 out of Rs. 89,290 
orking capital is derived from non-members’ deposits. Bad crops for 

Tke o“vS7oiT R" \ of the overdues. 

outstandincrs Tl. ^^“*’r** Bank are about 30 per cent of the 

canital of Rs °f non-members are Rs. 5,124 out of a working 

heavy beinp' fiM \ ^'u the overdues are very 


Overdue for over one year 

two years 
three years 
four years 


n 


n 


• • • 
• • • 

• • • 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


Rs. 

14,451 

14,353 

9,062 
3,092 


TteUnf hasS'aJed^U® it7 ^ ['^nidated societies, 

and public confidence in the *‘^6ilities to the Provincial Bank 

working capRal of Rs 7^ 8, n„ \ r." of a 

The Sibsagw CentralB^ink^har amount to Rs 44,000. 

Rs. 3.800 is non-memb^^^^^ Hen^cT of Rs. 7,151, of which 

Rs. 6,938 of which Rs 6 2^8 ic « outstanding loans amount to 

than 3 There aVe nt '>752 being overdue for more 



The overdues are 




for one year 
for two years 
for three years 
over three years 


Rs, 

9»56o 

“,655 

11,286 

S.687 


41^188 


Out of the working capital of Rs, i>75,552, non-members' deposits 
amount to Rs, 1,00,841. A partial explanation of the overdues is the 
unsatisfactory character of the societies among the Mymensingh settlers. 
The overdues of the Sylhet Central Bank are Rs. 37,477 or only 12 per 
cent of the outstandings. The working capital of Ks. 4,07,567 includes 
Rs. 2,52,970 non-memhers' deposits, TTie bank carries on operations with 
its own capital, fn the Habiganj Central Bank the overdues are about 
20 per cent. 

145- We are convinced that if the Central Banks which have a large 
proportion of overdues made a S[-eciaI effort to realise the major portion 
of them, this would go a long way towards improving their position and 
establishing public confidence so as to attract deposits. But this will 
require much personal effort on the part of the Direch-rs who should 
see that the supervisors do their work properly. In some cases it 
may necessitate a change in the personnel of the indoor and outdoor 
staff of the banks. We think that the Central Banks should scrutinise 
more clesely the loan applications which are received from the 
affiliated societies and we suggest that they might ask the societies 
to submit detailed information in the loan application form and more 
care should be taken by the supervisor and Directors of the bank ta 
ensure that the loan is not misapplied. Among other defects that we 
found was the absence of adequate provision in some banks for fluid 
resource In one case we found the reserve fund being used as working 
capital which, at least in the case of a Central Bank, is entirely wrong. 
We suggest that the Registrar through the Assistant Registrars and 
Inspectors should pay particular attention to those Central Banks whose 
working is defective and that the auditors should make special enquiries 
about the provision for fluid resource and about the way-in which the 
Reserve Fund is invested. It is obvious that some Central Hanks require 
all the aid ahd advice that the Department can give them if they are to be 
useful instr'uments of Co-operative Credit. In future annual reports, we 
suggest that a reference should be made to the proportion of overdues in 
Central Banks or Banking Unions, as they are usually called in^Asgam. 
We would like to see the affiliated societies better represented on the 
Boards of Directors of the Central Banks. There is the difficulty, we 
recognise, that their representatives are not likely to be so well educated 
and that, living at a distance, they may find it more difficult to attend, but 
we are of opinion that it would be beneficial both to the Central Banks 
and to the Rural Societies if closer touch could be m'^intained between 
them. A reasonable allowance should be paid for attending the meetings- 
ok the Directors. 
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^ 146 Provincial Bank , — As an apex bank, it is desirable that there should 
be on the Directorate or on the staff some one with banking experience. 
This is not the case at present. Every credit is due to the present non- 
official Chairman for his unsparing interest in the bank. He agrees tl at it 
would be an excellent idea to have a whole-time manager with some banking 
, experience, and this matter will be brought up at the nf-xt general meeting, 
^ the Central Banks develop, the work of the Provincial Bank will increase 
and the question of arranging finance on the most advantageous terms from 
outside sources will, we are convinced, require the services of some one 
with a knowledge of ihe money market and of banking finance generally. 
Ihis is the chief recommendation we have to make. At present there are 
II Directors of whom 4 belong to the districts. It is very di fficult to 
secure their attendance as the journey from at least two of the districts is 
tedious and expensive. Opinions differ as to the suitability of Shillong as 
the site Provincial Bank. The fact that there is a branch of the 

Imp^ial Bank in Shillong is> however, one advantage. We suggest that 
t e Provincial Bank might ask the Managing Governors of the Imperial 
bank if they could permit their local agent to attend the meetings of the 
Uirecto^ of the Provincial Bank, in an unofficial capacity, to give advice 
on any financial questions that might arise. We think that closrr contact 
between the Imperial Bank and the Provincial Bank is desirable. We are 
aware that journeys to attend the meetings of Directors are expensive and 
we- suggest that the Provincial Bank and the Central or Land Mortgage 
banks with which the mofussil Directors are connected might share between 
them the payment of a reasonable travelling alio .vance to the mofussil 
irectors for one or perhaps two meetings a year in which important 
business is to be transacted. We admit that individual shareholders have 
a right to be represented on the Directorate. Some four or five of the 
directors in the Provincial Bank are representatives of shareholders ; most 
of them, we believe, hold po-ts in th* Srcretariat. Unfortunately, so far as 
we. are aware, most of them have little knowledge of hanking or co-opera- 
tiv^ matters and the Chairman occasionally finds a difficulty in obtaining a 
quorum. In the Mackgan Beport it is stated Although therefore in 
s ar ing^ a Provincial Bank we are not opposed to the concession of a 
preponaerating influence to individual shareholders, represenung the 
business element, we think that its constitution should be so framed as to 

givp to affiliated co-operative institutions an opportunity at no distance 
date of securing a rnajority of votes at a general meeting". We share this 
view and hope that it may be possible to arrive at some workable compro- 

From TOore than one quarter we have had complaints that the Provincial 
and loan applications from Central Banks 

with the Chairman while examining the 
U I ^ I’, No doubt there had been delays in the past but we 

J o ® information which was not available at the 

j 1 _ X fke responsibility. It will suffice if we express the hope that 

possible. Central Banks 

kiet ftatB " sanctioned. As regards 

Kist dates, the- Chairman convened on the spot a meeting which was attend- 

fntlmA fh” “.“"i D are Directors. It was decided that in 

most sulta£e"to' h!m themselves fix the kist dates which-were 
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t47- Co-opfirative Town Banks and Co-operative Stores Tlie chief 

defect in Town Banks is the large amount of overdues. The clients of 
these banks are usually of the literate classes and they know perfectly well 
that It IS their duty to repay punctually but they too often fail to do so. 

Unfortunately, there seems to be a disinclination on the part of Directors 

bring any pressure to bear upon them. We can only suggest that the 
Directors should have a higher sense of duty and responsibility. If educat- 
ed borrowers do not show a good example to the ignorant agriculturist 
borrowers, and if the Directors do not discharge their trust ' properly, it 
speaks ill for the future of sound banking in Assam. We note that as a 
rule, little enquiry is made into the purpose of the loans. It would not, wc 
think, be unfair to characterise some cf these banks as money-lending 
institutions, pure and simple, with little sign of co-operdtion. We think 
that in some cases an improvement in the staff of the bank is desirable. 
The main defect of the co-operative stores is that the transactions are 
largely on credit and not for cash payments. This is entirely wrong. We 
Understand that the Provincial Auditor devotes a considerable part of his 
time to these institutions. We suggest that he might, in a friendly way,, 
be able to secure an improvement as many of these stores are in Shillong 
where he has his headquarters. At the same time it is only fair to point 
out that town banks have been useful in enabling town people to borrow 
at a lower ratf than what they would have to pay to the moneylender. 
There might also be a possibility of widening their scope in helping those 
who wish to take up cane work and other similar small industries ia 
town. 

148, Departmental Defects.^The present Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies in Assam is a senior officer of the Assam Civil Service, He has 
been in charge of the Co-operative Department for about two years. His 
previous experience was confined to an acting period of 4 months in ^924. 
The departments of Agriculture and Infustries in which he bad no previous 
training are also in his hands. As he has stated in his evidence, it is an 
impossible task to have charge of the three departments. “ I am trying to 
do the work of three men and before I can pick up my work, probably my 
time will be over and 1 shall retire.'^ We consider that it is absolutely 
unreasonable to expect any officer to perform with any satisfaction either to 
himself or to any one else, the task of managing these three departments 
which we would remark are nation-building departments and which are — or* 
ought to be — launching out into new lines of development every day. Only 
the direst economic stringency could justify the concentration of these 
duties in the bands of une individual — and then only as a temporary 
arrangement. Our first recommendation is that the Registrar should, at 
the earliest possible date, be relieved of the duties of the department 
of agriculture which should be placed in the hands bf an expert. In a small 
province like Assam, it might be unreasonable meantime to suggest that the 
Registrar should manage only the co-operaiive department. As the- 
department of industries deals mainly with cottage industries such as 
weaving which should receive substantial assistance from the co-operalive^ 
movement, both departments may remain in the hands of the Registrar 
but we would again emphasise the necessity of the services of an expert-— 
preferably one with a knowledge of weaving— being placed at his 
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r^. To® Registrar'of the Surma Valley belongs to the Junior 

t-ivil service and entered the Co-operative Department as Inspector in 
1920. Though at the time of his appointment he had no special training 
in co-operation, he has in the course of ten years acquired valuable expe- 
nence. His colleague in the Assam Valley who, previous to his appoint- 

meiit as Assistant Registrar eighteen months ago, had since 1906 been a 

m er of the Assam Civil Service had no experience of ti’e Co-operative 
partment beycmd what he had picked up as an executive offic r. We 
recognise that Government have been handicapped by a shortage of 

We recommend that the post of Assistant Regis- 
trar should always be filled by an officer of the Assam Civil Service, and that 

that service should as soon as possible be given 
ug theoretical and practical training in co-op’rative work in some 

H Bo-bay which m^akes special provision 

the present Assistant Registrars. The ideal-though we do Lt know if 

lX.ll- two Divisional Auditors and one Provincial Auditor. 

tT-Tr T T audit the accounts of the Central Banks and 

Proving? a" of some of the rural societies. The 

the sunTTH> societies in Shillong and 

’'ability societies in the plains. He has also 

the Re^istra of Divisional Auditors before submission to 

DointmInTnf n-*'- “o ^“<Bt matters. As the ap- 

giveS a fkrth?'y'®T^ 1"^“^*^°?® •‘® the system must L 

^ .T tefrain from making any suggestions. 

Surml^vIlleT Th/p 'be Assam Valley and five in the 

not nermhtinlT 7°"^^ ‘’''® ’* "ft^" -complete, time 

utilisafinn r.( enquiries in many cascs as to henami loans, the proper 

U orSL nlT®' ®"Tg°ts points. Though Inspectors do occasionaU 

work^amkn 7 ^:c?^'®“''® for any pYopaganda or education 

friend to the ’"stead of being a guide, philosopher and 

clerk Moreover ”'”o *^ban an accounting 

the lackTnrone^ ’"®P®."''°''® "e not satisfactory owing to 

states that of hf^ ^ ® Assistant Registrar of the Assam Valley 

entfnd ^ ^ bis present Inspectors, “two are fairly good, two are indiffer- 

ca^l efficiem h 1 ^ bis five Inspectors he would 

circumstances «! ‘7’' ^ S ^beir best under the present 

collection of fi'aiir practically doing now is a mere 

ko tiX They have 

thelong LdThortT^'^^w"^ -*^®*^^ That seems to be 

training all that thf* Tn ^ both valleys. As regards previous 

structifn fir ^ tbe Inspectors seem to have received is a course of in- 

sider TitiTtder f " Assistant Registrar. This we con- 

RegisIrarTorSMl f* on the 

tional inspectors and five auditors. ;he cost of the audit staff to be mel by 
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audit fees realised from co-operative societies. As an alternative, the Re- 
gistrar has stated that he might be given g additional inspectors in that case 
the five auditors would not be required. The Assistant Registrar of the 
Surma Valley suggests that there would be a subordinate staff called 
Sub-Inspectors to do the work of audit and inspection unfer the Inspectors, 
rile Assistant Registrar in the Assam Valley would prefer to have more 
Inspectors rather than audi'ors. He states ‘^we have got to overhaul 
nearly 90 per cent of the societies. That cannot be done by auditors/^ 
He also suijgests that fTentral Banks should retain an increased staff of 
trained supervisors. Our considered opinion is that 7 and not 5 auditors 
are necessa y in view of the scattered nature of the societies in some places 
and the dilficulties of communication. Otherwise, we are doubtful if all 
the societies can be properly audited in the course of a year. We are of 
opinion that pure mechanical work of audit of rural socieMes does not 
require much technical ability and it seems to be unnecessary to employ 
comparativ' ly well-paid officials of the I spector class in the discharge of 
more or less clerical duties which can be satisfactorily performed by 
officials on less pay. The Inspectors will then be set free for more im- 
portant duti( s. \Ve also see no reason why the pay of the auditors should 
not be borne by the societies. It niay be advisable, however, to grant some 
concession in this respect to some of the poorer and of newer societies. 
We recommend therefore the appointment of 7 auditors and 3 additional 
inspectors. The auditors presumably would be under the control of the 
Assistant Keg’strars. We would suggest that their pay should be Rs. 75 
rising to Rs. 150, with a chance of promotion to the grade of Inspectors, 
They could be trained by the provincial and the divi-ional auditors. We 
are of opinion that all Inspectors including most of those already in service, 
should have a prop-r course of training. It is impracticable for a small 
province to have adequate arrangements of its own for training as in the 
Punjab or some other provinces. The most feasible suggestion that 
occurs to us is that one of the Inspectors should be designated an educa- 
tion Inspector on the scale of Rs. 200 — 10—300 which is somewhat 
higher than the scale of the present Inspectors. Arrangements might be 
made with the Registrar of Co-operative Societies in the Punjab for the 
thorough training of this selected Inspector, It may be objected that con- 
ditions are different in the Punjab but no other province has, we believe, 
made so much progress in training co-operative workers and in any case, 
new ideis gained in that province will stand the Inspector in good stead 
in Assam. On his return fioni training, the selected Inspector would hold 
training classes for the other Inspectors in the province. We would also 
sugi;e>t that the Inspectors, after receiving their training, should have to 
pass an examination before they were confirmed or before they got an 
increase of pay or were allowed to pass some efficiency bar. We have 
only sketched the outlines of a scheme which we think would lead to 
greater efficiency among the Inspectors and w'hich would not be unduly 
expensive. In the initial appointment of Inspectors and auditors, efficiency 
should be the only consideration and there should be absence of patronage 
in any form. Preference should be given to those who have undergone a 
training at their own expense in some other province. 

150. We would emphasise that the primary duty of the Inspector 
w'ould be to guide, instruct and advise the panchayat and members^ of rural 
.societies in their duties and responsibilities. He would make pse- of the 


ftudit note of the auditor, to enquire into defects like henavn loans, mis^ 
application of kai s, improper fixinj^ of ^isfs ard the proper maintenance 
of th& hahiaf’ and would endeavour to have the def'*cts n ctlfied. The right 
type 'of Inspector would take the members into his confidence and if he 
was himself keen 0)1 his work — and this Is absolutely essential — we hav'* 
little doubt that before long th'^re would be a marked improvement in the 
conditicn of rural societies. The objection maybe raised that this may lead 
to too much officialdom in the movement. We admit that the ideal is tp 
dispense with official control as muih as possible — and there are socie» 
ties in Assam, not very many as yet. which can be left more or less to 
themselves — but at the same time the fact remains that most of the socle-* 
ties are not working as co-operative institutions and unless they are 
guided in the right oath they will deteriorate still more. If there were 
sufficient non-officials, earnest and imbued with the spirit of the movement 
who had the leisure to spare for the improvement of the societies^ we M^ould 
not suggest such an increase in the official staff, but in Assam we think 
that, -for some considerable t'me to come, and until the societies are better 
able to manage their own affairs, official guidance is essentialy necessary. 


151. DefecU in th* stnif of co-operatine ha^ ka. — ^We think that it is 
desirable that some form of training should be given to the Secretaries o.f 
Central Ranks, Town Banks, Co operative Stores and Rural Societies, 
The same apulif s to the Supervisors of the Central Ranks. We believe 
that many rf the Secretaries do their best and only require a little training 
and guidance to be able to ke^p Jheir books properly. We think that 
Ime task of trailing and guiding the Secretaries of the Rural Societies apd 
Town Banks, should be in the hands of the Inspector^ and auditors of 
these societies. We hope that with the increased staff we have recommend- 
ed It may be possible to spare more time for this. The task of training the 
Secretaries of Co-operative Stores should devolve on the provincial auditor 
an^iof the Secretaries of th^- Central Ranks on the divisional auditors: 
1 here remains the training of Supervisors. We recommend that they should 
attend the training classes for Inspectors heUl in selected centres hv the 
education Inspector. There are two other points on which we would lav- 
^ress. We think that the Director? Central and Town Banks and 
uo-nperative Stores should exercise more control over the office work and- 

'J* should be taken that the Supervisors do not have the 

deciding voice in the affairs of the Central Ranks. We have been told 
that sometimes the Supervisors have too much power. And in this con-; 
nection, we would point out that in the appointment of Supervisors, effi- 
ciency would be the only factor to be considered. We admit that in ’ rural 
societies management is supposed to be an honorary task, it is the cus- 

we think it reasonable -that Secretaries should receive 
some remuneration. The present maximum is fixed at percent of the 

them to take more interest if the 

* condition that the overdues did 
not exceed 25 per cent, of the outstandings. ; 

at this stage to deal with 
some other points of interest. ^ ” 

u Central Bank 

aivVn^fn teip* loans are 

cent, interest^ being i per cent, below the rate ot|i^ 
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loans, to moet current cultivation expenses and to be repaid soon after har- 
vest.^ Other loans for the purchase of cattle, liquidation of petty debts, 
marriages, etc., are treated as long term loans and are repayable by the 
rural societies usually in ? years. The short term loan is to be repaid out 
of the proceeds of the crop and the long term loan out of annual sa'dngs. 

In our opinion, it would b » advisable for other Central f3anks to follow this 
example. For short term loans onlv pro-notes are necessary; for other 
Joans the usual bonds would be required. The rural societies could have 
separate application forms in different colours for the two kinds of loan and 
both rural and Central Banks would require to maintain separate ledgers 
pr at any rate have some system of distinguishing the accounts of the 
short term and long term loans. It should not be difficult for rural socie- 
ties with the help of the Supervisor to send to the Central Bank at the 
commencement of the crop season a forecast of probable requirements for 
short term loans. These statements might hold good in subsequent years, 
at any rate for fixing the normal credit limit. The amount of the 
loan should be according to the actual requirements and no loan should 
be advanced unless it can be repaid from the proceeds of the crop. The 
actual loan application would be carefully scrutinised by the Central Banks, 
Short term loans would have to be given out without d*day. It is hoped 
that the Central Banks may be able to arrange with the Imperial Bank 
for a cash credit against securities lodged with the bank. The credft 
would be only drawn upon after deposit with the bank of the pro-notes 
pf the societies. In this way, there would be a direct link between the 
Imperial Bank and Central Banks. There seems to us to be no reason 
why the transactions should go through the Provincial Bank, At present, . 
the cultivator who takes a short term loan from a Mahajan on the under- "" 
standing that it has to be repaid from the proceeds of the harvest, has 
often to pay a heavier rate of interest than for a long term loan. The re- 
verse would be the case with the shortterm loans we propose. 

153 . Haisiats , — At present the haisiat or debt-and-property statement® 
are not prepared in respect of all the members in many societies, and they 
are practically never kept up to date, The fact is that the rural societies 
attach little importance to them. We think that carefully prepared haisiats 
are a most useful guide for the organisation of a new “society. We admit 
that the would-be members will probably not declare all their debts and 
may over-value their assets, but the Honorary Organiser or Supervisor of 
the Central Bank ought to some extent to be able to check the correctness 
of the haisiats. If the haisiat of a particular individual showed that he 
was hopelessly involved, he would probably not be accepted as a member. 
Then again, if the are kept up to date they would be of use in 

determining, from the point of view of the ability to make punctual repay- 
ments whether it was desirable to grant an applicant the loan he wanted. 

Use could be made of them both by the Supervisor and the pauchayat. It 
is true that rural societies are of unlimited liability, but economic status of 
each individual cannot be ignored. 

Andit, The way in which audit is done at present is defective. It 

takes the form of a compilation of figures for the annual report. The 
Inspector in auditing does not enquire whether loans have been used foe 
the purpose for which they were given, whether the security is adequate 
4n4 whether suitable Usts were fixed. Nor does he examine pyerdues apd 
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inquire into the cause of arrears. We Jthink that the audit should also 
include a verification of the cash balance, noting where it is kept, and an 
examination of the liabilities of the society to the Central Bank and to 
depositors. Special alteniion should be paid to overcues and there should 
be a separate note showing how far they are good and likely to be reco- 
vered and ihe steps taken for recovery. The auditor should also endeavour 
to ascertain if there are any benami loans. It is desirable that he should 
call a general meeting and have the defects explained and rectified as far 
as possible on the spot, but if audit is separated from inspection, this 
duty might devolve partly on the inspector. We think it important that 
the Central Bank as the financing agency should receive a copy ol the 
audit no‘e. In the same way, the Provincial Bank should receive copies 
of the audit notes of the Central Banks. This is not the case at present. 

154. Exiemiom of loans and overdaes . — Extensions of loans to memberi 
of rural societies should not be granted loo freely and if the panchayat fixes 
the proper dales for repayment, in consultation with the borrowers, there 
should be little occasion for such extensions. In any case a loan should 
not be allowed to run on without formal extension by ihe panchayat. The 
failure to adopt this procedure is largely responsible for the overdues. A 
loan for which extension is not granted should be recalled at once. If the 
borrower refuses to pay, a demand should be made on his sureties. 
Failure of crops, in some cases but not as a general rul may be a rea- 
sonable cause for extension ; in fact, if extension is not given in a really 
deserving case, not only will the member often be compelled to resort to 
the money-lender but the repayment of the society's loan will be still 
further deferred. If extensions are granted to rural societies by Central 
Binks, on the occasion of floods, th^ extension should be passed on to 
the members. A similar concession may be passed on to rural societies 
by Central Banks which get extensions from the Provincial Bank. 

We have already indicated that overdues are to be attributed largely 
to lack of supervision and slackness on the part of the Central Bank 
Supervisors, the Inspectors, and the panchayat committee some members 
of which are often the chief defaulters. The main cause, however, is the 
habitual unpuncluality of the borrowers. Old indebtedness is also largely 
responsible. We are inclined to think that in many societies most loans-^ 
whether granted for that purpose or not— are utilised in payment oi old 
debts. In unproductive expenditure of this kind, large overdues of repay- 
ment are bound to occur. It is for this reason that such loans should be 
granted sparingly by rural societies— and only for petty debts where there 
is a reasonable likelihood that the member will repay m time. It is here 
that lies the utility of the land mortgage banks as debt-clearing agencies 
and it is this that constitutes the miin argument for Government assistance 
to these banks. We have suggested that the remedy for overdues lies in 
better supervision and in inculcating a better sense of responsibility among 
the panchayat and the rank and the file of the society. We have referred 
to this question once again becaus'; of its intrinsic importance. We 
recommend that Central Banks should carry to a separate ledger at the 
end of each year all overdue loans from rural societies. It would then ‘ 
be easier to watch recovery. The rural societies should follow a similar 
procedure in respect of loans overdue from members. Supervisors, Auditors 
and Inspectors should carefully examine these lists and insist on suitable 


steps beinj ta.cen for recovery, even M)y obtaining and executing decrees 

Ml bad cases. We have noticed in the course of our inspections that tbe 

date when a loan was taken was not alwiys enter d in the registers of the 
rural society ; this is inexcusable. 


\V e have had complaints of delays on the part of the Registrar in grant- 
ing awards. All we rieed say is that when the Registrar is relieved of 
the charge of the agricultural department and when his staff is increased, 
It .should be possible to expedite the grant of awards. 

^ 55 * hy Ce.ih'a’ Bank^. — In paragraph 377 of their report, 

the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India remark that “ the attempt 
to devolve the work of supervision on Central Banks has proved a failure, 
and we consider it desirable that (inance and supervision should be under 
Separate control.'^ We are not prepared to endorse this statement. The 
matter was debated at full length in the tenth Conference of Registrars 
of Co-operative Societ'es in India held in October 1928. We admit that 
audit should be entirely separate from finance — and so far as we know, 
the Supervisors of Central Banks in Assam have nothing to do with 
audit— but that is no reason why education and supervision should be 
taken out of the hands or the financing agency, TJie Maclagan report 
emphasises the importance (.f supervision on the part of the Central banks, 
it is only reasonable that the financing banks should have some control, 
or exercise some supervision over the rural societies. We are far from 
maintaining that the supervision by the Central Banks is at present 
as efficient as it ouglit to be ; thf" staff in some cases is insufficient and 
there ate 100 many Supervisors who are untrained and inefficient. In deal- 
ing with the delects in the staff of Co-oprraii\e Banks, we have made 
our suggestions for securing an improvement. It is not a part of the 
duties ot a Supervisor to audit or to organise societies or to lake an active 
part in collecting arrears from the members of the rural banks. We con- 
sider, however, that he can usefully s rutinise loan applications which 
come to the Central Bank, and that if r.ecessaiy he should vi>it the vil- 
lage and examine the hainat. He may, with advantage, be present occa- 
sionally at the distribution of loans, and enquire whether there are any 
benanit loans. The Sylhet Central Bank has a detailed form of inspection 
which Supervisors fill up for most of the societies. Some 30 societies 
which ate classified as good receive only a brief visit on which a short note 
is submitted. An important pai t of his duties w'ould be to instruct the 
Secretaries of rural societies in the keeping of accounts. He could also 
take eyery opportunity of explaining to the members the principles of 
co'-operation : this, of course^ pre-sjpposcs that he himself has the requisite 
knowledge. The Assistant Registrar of tlie Surma Valley stales that the 
relaVfons between the departmental st^ff and the Central Banks are not so 
cordial as they ought to be. In reply to the question whether the laspectoi 
had got anything to do with the Supervisor, he states * the only thing that 
the Inspector gets is a copy of the diary of the Supervisor upon which be 
gives lus criticisms and suggestions. It is then sent back to the Central 
Jt>a'‘rik, and it depends ultimately on the Central Bank to take action. I 
ftnovv in many cases no action is taken, and in certain cases counter criticisms 
and counter remarks are made by the Supervisor or the salaried Secretary 
of the Central 1 - anks resulting in bickerings.^' . 


I 



^ admits that this was not always the case. He suggests that on^ 
reason is that the Supervisor has too gr'.at power in the bank. We can 
only say that the strongest co-operation between th : ('< ntral Ranks with 
their staff and the Depir ment is most essential arid we look to the 
Assistant Registrars and the Directors of the banks to endeavour to restore 
the status quo ante. 

156. Stppoi't of district ojfiti'ils and no ti-o ffi cial s to the Co-operative 
movement. — ‘We agree that it is desirable to free the (Jo-operative move- 
ment as far as possible fiom olRcidl control. This is the ideal, but no one 
will deny that, at present, in v'ew of the condition ol the various co-opera- 
tive institutions in Assam ollicial con.rol and help — wc emphisise the last 
word — is essential. We think that, generally executive ofRcers from District 
iviagistrates down to Sub-Deputy Collectors do not take such interest in 
the movement. We do not believe that this is out of deliberate choice but 
because they have an iriea that official pariici pation in the movement is 
discountenanced. This idea should be dispelled. It is not necessary 
that these ofhct rs should be on any of the managing bodies for them to be 
useful ill the movement. All that is required is that in the course of 
their tours they might pay a visit to such institutions and perhaps look into 
the books. We think that this would be of much help and encouragement. 
As regards the District Officer — and here we would include the Sub- 
divisional Officer— we would endorse what is slated in the Maclagan report. 

•* It is also imporiaut that the District officer while not allying himself with 
the movement in any official capaciiy and not exercising any of the 
formal powers oi Registrar — duties for which he might have no inolination 
and which the press ot other work might force him to allow to fall into 
routine — should nevertheless realise the importai.ce of co-operation and its 
possible e ffect for good or evil on the district undt-r his charge, and should 
Keep himsell thoroughly in touch with the progress of the movement iu 
his district.'' 

And this brings us to another problem — how to induce more non- 
officials to lend ih ir services to the cause. We have pointed out how 
few they are in number, so far as agriculiur.il societies are concerned. 
In the rural areas in the Assam Valley there are probably relatively 

fewer educated gentlemen available. We think that it would help if the 
District Officer or Subdivisional Officer in inlormal meetings or in the 
course of visits would endeavour to enhst the sympathies of those who 
would be likely to make a hobby cf serving the movement in some capacity , 
or other. Perhaps, if Government agree with us, the^e suggestions may 
be communicated to those concerned. 

The co-operative movement is under a deep debt of cbligation to thd 

hon-officials in Assam who have done their best to forward its progress 
often at the sacrifice of well-earned leisure. We trust that Government will 

as occasion arises, mark their appreciation ot the services rendered. We 
would, however, appeal for more volunteers to the movement. We 
recognise that there are other spheres of activity which attract or distract 
toe attention of non-otBcials but there is, we think, no way in which tl ey 
may exercise their activities to more advantage,- for the benefit of go per 

■ r, community, than by participation in the co-op rative movement. 

District Co-operative Conferences may be ©t some use in awakening public 
interest. We suggest that the village pundit in the period of his training 
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at the Nofmiil ^School might learn something about the movement. In his 
turn, he cculd try and interest his pupils. In the secondary schools and in 
the two University Colleges, we think that more might be done to rouse 
interest in the inovement. Teachers and lecturers in economic might give a 
practical lesson to their pupils by visiting some Co-operative institutions 
which lie within easy reach. 

157. Co-operative Organuaiion Societies , — -There are in the province 
two societies for co-operative propaganda and education work, one in Silchar 
and one in Jorhat. Ea' h receives an annual grant of Rs. 1,000 from Govern- 
ment. These societies, iu our opinion, dt serve encouragement and su[)port. 
'J he Silchar Society has obtain' d considerable financial aid from Central 
Banks and rural societies. Both societies have preachers for propaganda 
work. 1 he Silchar society publishes a quarterly journal 111 the vernacular 
— Samabaya — the only one of its kind in Assam. It lias made an attempt 
to organise Health Societies. Provided the preachers are of a suitable type 
with a first-hand knowledge of village life, we anticipate that much good 
work may be done in giving publicity to the co-operative movement. 
Both societies are, however, in their infancy and too much must not be 
expected of them at first. 

% 

158' New framed under the Co-operative Societies Act [II of 

1912, — We are suonjitting our criticisms on the new rules direct to 
the local Government. As they are only of local interest, we do not 
propose to deal with them in this report, VVe have considered whether 
the time has come for Assam to have an Act of its own to replace the all- 
India Act. We think that although some amendments of tlie present Act 
(11 of 1912) are desirable to suit recent developments of the co-operative 
movement, the matter is not urgent. It might be better to wait, for 
example, until it is seen how the land mortgage banks develop. When 
the amended rules are passed, the question ol a new Manual may be taken 
into consideration. 

159. Adequacy 0/ the Co-operative movement as a hanking agency ^ 
From the fact that the agricultural societies only reach about 
4 per cent, of the. rural population, the Co-operative movement as a 
banking agency can only be pronounced inadequate. We have pointed 
out the imperfections ol the existing societies and made suggestions for 
their improvement to render them more useful for agricultural finance. 
Their delects lie not so much in inadequacy of finance as in bad manage- 

♦ meiit and in the failure to utilise to the best advantage the resources they 

already possess. 

160. Lines of further development * — ‘We are of opinion that, for some- 
time to come, the main line of development must lie in the improvement 
and consolidation of existing rural societies rather than in the creation 
of new societies. There should be no hesitation in winding up societies 
from which theie is no hope of improvement. They do no good to any one 
and divert the attention of the department from more useful work. 

We think that steps should be taken to start societies to help cottage 
industry. Much caution, however, will be required. Meantime we could, 
concentrate on weaving, We invite a reference to the remarks m . 

IX about the credit facilities required for capital and current expenduur 



of cottage industries. We gave reasons why the members of industrial 
soefeties should receive loans at a comparatively low rate of interest. We 
think that this is a case where Government should assist with loans. This 
has been done, for example, in the United Provinces. We emphasise the 
necessity for effective supervision and guidance, and we bad this in mind 
in making our rrcommendation for an exp'^rt adviser to the Director of 
Industries. We might point, as a precedent, to the lending of the services 
of a dairv expert for organising milk societies in Sylhet. We suggest that 
in organising weaving societies, steps be taken for the supply of yarn and, 
where there is not a ready local market, for the disposal of the finish'*d 
produce. 

We have elsewhere referred to the desirability of encouraging milk 
societies. Cattle breeding societies may follow as a corollary. With the 
land mortgage banks we have dealt in chapter VI. 

i6i. PosHhiliti/ and desirahiliti/ of granting financial other concession fi 
hv Government^ e.<7., exemption from income tax^ inclusion of (hheninres of 
Co-operative Banks in the list of trustee securities, cheaper remittance facilu 
ties, etc,— We have already recommended the entertainment of an additional 
staff for the Co-operative Department and of an expert adviser to the 
Director of Industries, We have also suggested in Chapter VI that further 
loans should be given to certain land mortgage banks and that loans 
should be given to industrial societies which may be started. We have 
recommended that Government should hear the cost of supervisors attached 
to certain Central Banks for rural societies situated in remote localities. 


The only case where we would suggest that loans should be given to 
ordinary rural societies Is for the starting of new societies among the 
depressed classes, e.g,^ the mat-making Namasudras in Karlmganj. 

At present on societies registered under the Co-operative Societies 
Act no income-tax is assessed in respect of the profits or of the dividends 
or other payments received bv the members of anv such society on account 
of profits. This exemption does not extend to interest on deposits. The 
argument for the exemption from income-tax of profits and dividends Is that 
these are not strictly profits at all in the commercial sense of the term, but 
merely constitute repayment of overcharges. The Government of India 
held that there is no Justification frr the extension of this exemption to 
interest on securities in which a Co-operative society may have invested. 
It was pointed out that this would be tantamount to granting a bounty at 
the expense of the general rate payer. This would also apply to interest on 
debentures issued by co-operative societies. The only suggestion we wish to 
make is that, with a view to encouraging long-term deposits, the interest on 
deposits made forfive years or long'*r periods should be exempt from income- 
tax, This would probably assist land mortgage banks. We have already 
expressed our view that the issue of debentures for land mortgage banks in 
Assam and their inclusion in the list of trustee securities must be reserved 
for future consideration, 

• 

As a concession, remittance transfer receipts are available at par for 
remittances between co-operative credit societies. This does not benefit 
rural societies in their transactions with the Central Banks, We re- 
commend a remission of three-fourths of the money-order commission for 
such remittances. 
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!n Madrasi — and perhaps in somn other provinces — Government peBmft’ 
the soirp funds of loril bodies sn^li as local boards and municipilitiei 
mcludino provident fund monev and security deposits of contractors to be 
deposited with such t^ent^al Rnnhs as are on an aooroved list. There 
niav he local bodies in Assim which are willin'^ to follow suit and we re- 
cammend that ne^'mission be crwen’in snob cases nrovided the Reo’istrar is 
satd'fi^d that th^ b\nV Is suitable. We think, however, that much caution 
would be reT'iirpd at th * start. These funds would be in the nature a 
trust and no doubt Government would be bl inr^d if th^y could not be repaid 
when wTn^ed. It would also be a loss to a bank to accept these funds in 
deoosit if it was unable to find emolovment for them. A higher standard 
of fluid resources would also be n'*cessary. 


t 62 , Tir'^u^tor 0 / nn-o')'>r/]h’')n t'l fhj* /lh'*cf:Jr>n, of horrowtn,^ and IpnUnn 
on a 1 ooerafi^in ioparnfeli/ in w^torfi^hi 

— Tp Toe^tb'' Hoii’h^e Ramdas Pan^aluat the second All India 
Provincial Ranks’ Conference made the susrorestion that instead of Central' 
banks working ns Sf'parate units for borrowingf, there shoul d he centralisa- 
tion bv poolin'? the r''sourc'"s, Tt would be the duty of the Provincial Bank 
to raise the npce=sarv funds for the movement In the whole province bv 
attractin-r d^n^sits and bor owin? locallv or from other p''ovinces or by 
issuing d^hentnr-^ bond® ft Would then finance Central Banks according^ 
to their reoMW«m'‘nts The higher staff of the Con'^ral Ranks would be put 
on a Provincial scale which would make for efiiciency and would train up 
men in the technique' of banking?. 

We do not re'"ommend such a scheme for Assam. We consider that 
Central Ranks can in manv cases ra'se funds hcally at a cheaper nte of 
interest than what the Pravincial Rank charges for its loans to the Central 
Banks at the n e-eut tim-. OcMsionxllv indeed, Central Banks have a 
superfluity of funis nised locally There is no jr^iarante- that the Pro\dnciaI 
Rank woublbe ikde to r\i?e enough funds to me-t the demands of all. the 
Central Ranks We are inclined to *hink that many local people would 
nrefer to Invest th'T finds ia the lo-'al Central Rank with whose Directors 
thev are acpuaint^d As regjards staff, the Provincial Bank has not at 
present a trained staff of experts and we do not se^ ho v it is, at present, In 
a position to train up managers or secretaries of Central Banks. 

i6q. atiana wi*^h the Tmpeyial Hanh^ Joinl-st^ck ^txuks and oth^t- 
f^miUno Aoart from the cash credit which the Imperial 

Rank .grants t'> the Provincial Rank and the Sylhet Central Bank, the 
Co-pp-rativ'' Bm.ks are not linked up with the Imperial Bank, Jpint-.stock 
banks and othe»- banking institutions. In the remarks we have m'ule abput 
short te-m loans, we l-ave indicated that a closer relationship with the 
imperial Rank micrbt be established bv the discounting of pro-notes. . It is. 

possible that the Provincial Bank and the Central Banks could make more 
use of the big commercial banks in depositing in them funds for wnjch 
they had immediate need, and vtee mrm the Commercial banks cQuJ^ 
lend to the ro-onerative banks in their slack season. 

if54. /'nmr'pHf.inn of Co*oneraiAv>e Banks mhh J 

and other hanJnn? ivslifntdon^, - \x\ Assam, it is not a case 

operative banks competing with the local loint-stock banks but rather 
reverse. Ip some cases joint-stock banks offer higher rates 
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but^this has no appreciable epfecl on the volume of deposits in the 
co-operative banks because, on the whole, the public have greater confiden ce 
in the co-operative institutions, 

165, Maximum and miniimiA rates of interest of all classes of hanks . 
for deoosils and When We had practically finished recording 

evidence we were requested to collect information ab »ut the rates of interest 
in banks of all classes for a number of years, if possible, both as regards 
deposits and loans. We have practically no material for making any 
comparison with past years. 

Provincial Bank,~-T\'.e Provincial Bank lends to Central Banks at 8i 
per cent which seems to have been the ra:e since the start of the bank. 
The loans to Central Banks are now for 4 years ; at the beginning they were 
for 2 years and later for 3 years Up to recently, it also lent to some 
primary societies direct at ii per cent. In 1923 the rates for deposits 
were 7, 7^, 74 per cent for one year, two years and three years respectively • 
the corresponding rates since ist July 1928 are 5. 6, and 6J per cent. On 

current accounts, the present rate (is 2 per cent j up to 1929 it was 4 per 

cent. ^ 


Central rii*. Sylhet Central Bank lends to rural societies at 

II per cent for 3 years but short term loans repayable after harvest arc 
issued at 10 per cent. The rates on deposits are ; — • 

Fixed deposits fur 3 years for Rs. 1,000 or over .. 8 per cen^^ 

^!tto ... ... below Rs. 1,000 ... ']\ Ditto, 

2 years ... .. 7 Ditto. 

••• I year ... ... 6i Ditto. 


Current accounts carry no interest, but 2 percent, is allowed on saving 

deposits and 6i per cent on provident deposits. The Karimganj Central 

Bank lends to rural societies at loj per cent for 3 years. Some societies 

have received loans for a period of 2 years at 10 per cent. The rates for 
deposits are : — 


6 months 
I year 

3 years 

4 years 


• 4a 




• • • 


• •• 


« • 4 


• 4 ft 


« ft I 


• ft ft 


• • • 


ft ft ft 


4 ft ft 


» ft • 


• 4 


ft ft I 




ft ft ft 


per cent. 
7i Ditto, 

8 Ditto. 

8i Ditto. 


4 per cent is paid on current deposits, but there are certain restrictions as 
to tlie amount which can be withdrawn at a time and about giving notice. 

Cachar Central Bank lends to rural soci-ties at loj per cent and 
pays 0, 7 and 74 per cent for deposits for six months, i year, and 2 years, 
respectively : 3! per cent is pai 5 on savings deposits. ^ The rates of S 
tecest for fixed deposits were slightly higher in 192. . 

cent7i*r*fi^?n“£“*’ at loj per cent and pays fii per 

fends at tTl ' The Jorhat C Jtral BAnk 

Golaffhat and pay 9I per cent on 3 years deposits. THe 

rl^nnfifc f /* Bank lends at ioJ-| per cent and pays 8 percent fdr 

to 5 y^ars, if over Rs. 1,000, The Nowgobg cLtral Bank 
anX n oe^it On deposits Under Rs. 500 withdrawable on 6 months' notice 

3 yeas notice, It gi,ves 4,4 per cent on current deposits. Its, leadin*' rate 

^ 5 ^ > 
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}s 11^ per cent. The Tezpur Central Rank lends at 1 1 J per cent."*^. A 
year ago the rale was lo^ per cent. For deposits under Rs, 500 with- 
drawable on one month’s notice, 6] per c< nt is paid ; for Rs. 2,000 and 
upwards on 6 months^ notice, tlie rale is S\ per cent ; 4 per cent,, is paid on 
current deposits. 

The Rijni Bank charges loA per cent, on loans for ^ years. The Nal- 
bari Central Bank charges i i j- ])er cent. The l ihubri Central Bank pavs 4^ 
per cent on de[>osits withdrawable on 3 months’ notice and 9 per cent for 
those on 2 years’ notice. Excr pt for a small amount, all deposits are at 0 
per cent. The lending r<ate to rural societie.s is 12 percent. Tie Gauhati 
Central Bank \ ays 7^ per cent on 3 years' deposits. 


— The general lending rate to members is 15! or i8| 
per cent for loans repayable in 3 years. The^e are however, cases whfre 
loans are issued to members at 1 2| per cent generally m the case of old 
societies in the A-sam Valley. Many of the societies also accept deposits 
both from members and non-members. There is a great variation in the 
rates of interest— from per cent to 1 1 percent. Usually a higher rate of 
interest is pai<l for deposits of members than for those of non-members. 
The rates also depend on the amount and 1 eriod of the deposit. 

' Co-operative Town Bank , — In the 6 Co-r perative Town Banks of th^ 
Surma Valley whose figures we have examined, the rate of interest on depo" 
sits -for one year varies from 6| to 7^ per cent ; for 2 years from 6| lo 
The lending rate varies from 8} to 11} [ler cent. The Sylhet Bank can get 

6 months' deposits at 4^ pei cent. Up to 1928, it used to lend at 7^ but 
the present rate is per cent. Several of the banks charge penal interest 
on overdues. The Shillong Town Bank pays 8 per cent on one year depo- 
sits ; 3 years ago the rate was 7 per cent. The lending rate is 9I per cent. 
In the Town Banks of the A?sam Valley, the rate of interest^ on one year 
deposits varies from 6 to 7J per cent. The 6 per cent rate is for Gauhati 
where the lending rale is 9? per cent. The lending rates of other banks 
vary from 12 to 15I per cent. In Tezpur and Golaghat the rate is 15I per 
cent, ■ J'ofne banks charge" penal interest on overdues. 

Land Mortgage Banks.— Tht Kamrup land mortgage bank pays 

7 and per cent for deposits of i. 2 and 3 years respectively. The loans 
are long term loans of an average duration of 7 or 8 years at pr< sent. Ine 
rate of interest is 10 per cent for loans over Rs. 1,000 and lO-i per cent for 
under Rs. 1,000. In the Sylhet land mortgage bank the interest on loans 
is the same but in that bank most of the deposits are for 5 years at 8i per 

cent Deposits are also accepted for 3 and 4 years at 8 pnd oj per cent, 

‘ respectively. The banks have only been in existence for a year or two, 

*■ Indian Joint Stock Banks and Loan 5 instiiutions in the 

Surma Valiev the rates for i year deposits vary from 6 to 7* per c^t. Ine 
Sylhet Loan'Company can get deposits for 3 years at 7 If ^ 

■ ing rates vary from 12 to 24 per cent, largely accoruing to the ^ 

^rowed. The higher rates are for small loans. There is m one bank a conce 
*sion borrowing rate of 9 per cent against the security of deposits 

‘bank,. One bank ha- a maximum lending rate of 3:4 per cent. In 5 ^ 

' in the Assam Valley the rates, on one year deposits, ^ "^he 

^ 1 n tie Dhubri Lean Company : to p per cent m NWgeng 

'fates of lending vary from 9 to 374 per cent. The average rate 12 4 

per cent. 
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^4 ^di'wari iiuhgeiions banks , — The usual rate on deposits is 6 per cent, 
Ahese are usually at call* i’h' re are cases however ot 4 per cent and 1 1 per 
cent. To individual borrowers, niaiuly ot the middir classes, the usual lend- 
ing rate is 18 per cent, l eaders gei loans st iron 9 to iS per cent. For 
advances to be repaid in crop the rate may be as high as 36 to 37 } per cent. 


166. We may now surnaiarise the details given above. The Co-opera- 
tive 1 rovin ial Bank can secure deposits for one year ai 5 p r cent which is 
the lowest rate of any bank we have considered. Next comes the 6 per cent 
rate for one year deposits paid by the GAuhati Co-operative Town Bank, 
the Sylhet Loan Company' and the Dhubri Loan Company. The cheapest 
rate paid by Central Banks for one year deposits is 6^ per cent allowed by 
the bylhet Central l/ank. The highest rate lor one year deposits — 9 per 
cent -is paid by the recently established Nowgong Bank (registered under 
the Indian Companies Actj. For three year deposits the Provincial Bank 
pays 6^ percent; next is the bylhet Loan Company with 7 p.-r cent. The 
highest rate— per cent— is paid by the Jorhai Central Bank. The main 
factor \\ hich determines the rate is the confidence which the depositors 
have in any particular company. On the whole as regards the Provincial 

and Central banks, there is, in iccent years, a tendency to lower the rate of 
interest paid on deposits. 

The lowest rate for lending is per ceir. by the Sylhet Co-operative 

town Bank. Next, we have the Provincial Bank which lends to Central 
Banks al pi r cent. The highest rate is 24 to 37.', per cent charged by 
Indian^Joint stock banks and indigenous bankers. ' the rates of Central 
bank, ,or loans to rural societies to be repaid in three years vary from loi 
to 1 1^ per cent. It is dillicult to say whether there has been in recent 
years a tendency for lending rates to rise or to fall. Up to 1938 the Sylhet 
o-operative lown Bank used to leml at 7,} per cent as against 81 per cent 
at present. Ihe Golagliat co-operative Town Bank’s lending rate in 1921-22 
was 122 per cent : it is now 15I per cent. On the other hand, the Mau.vi 

Bazar town Bank used to lend at i 2 per cent but since November 1929 

the rate is 1 1 i per cent. ^ 


hpp interest --15J to iSJ per cent — paid for loans by the mem- 

bers of most rural societies is high compared with the rate to which the 
townsman in Assim can borrow and with the rate paid by the members of 
rural societies 111 most other provinces. One reason is that there are two 
midd emcn between tne agriculturist and the original lender or rlepositor. 
namely the rural society and the Central Bank. We might perhaps add 
e rovincial bant as a third middleman. But without these iiitermedia- 

raiyals to get ihe loans at all at the 
L hfme If If I reduction ol ra.es depends largely on the borrow- 

to accun Ml .1. f ‘u'‘“ instead of allowing overdues 

wUl f'l ‘"‘“‘“eniaii banks will be in a sounder finaucill position 

hU ^ ^ the .agriculturist in 

could „ . ’'l°tcover, if Central banks and rural banks, 

banks wlthoMi t'^P'*^til and on deposits paid direct into these 

ftom other banks, it ought to-be 
possible to lend to the agriculturist at a chjaper rate but this imidies sound 

conJen^nn tCse pf 


PART IV. * 

' ; 

Legislation and Legal Procedure. 

CHAPTER XII. 

167. /Je^s for the protection of Agriculturists^ e. Deccan AgricuU 
turhts Relief Act^ Land Aiienution Ait, etc.—^he working of the two 
Acts speciritrd above has bet n reviewed by the Royal Comniission on 
‘Agriculture in Iiulia. In Assam we have no Act like the Deccan Agri- 
culturists* Act which enables the Court in suits by or against agriculturists, 
to examine the history of a debt, and to make out an account of the 
money actually due, nor an Act like the Punjab Alienation Act to restrict the 
transfer of agricultural land from the agricultural to the non-agricultural 
classes. Ill the Assam Valle), however, there are certain restrictions 
imposed on ihe transfer of agriculiurid land in the case of periodic leases. 
Annual h as?s, legally speaking, cannot be transferred under any circum- 
stances. The attention of Government had been drawn to the fact that 
land' in the Assam Valley was passing into the hands of Marwaris, and 
'towards the end of 1919, it was laid down that periodic j?altai in the 
Assam Valley w'hich might be issued in future should contain the following 
clause — ‘‘You may transfer the w'hole of your esiate to any other person. 
If, however, you are a professional cultivator, your right of transfer is 
subject to the following special conditions, namely, that while you may 
freely transfer the whole of your estate, or any dag within it, to another 
professional cultivator, you shall not make any such transfer to a person 
w^ho is not a professional cultivator without the previous sanction of 
the Deputy Cvjmmissiouer.^' It should be noted that the clause could 
not be added to any lease that was in lorce before September iQiQ* 
'i he Settlement Officers of Nowgong and Darrang w’ere asked in 1^28 to 
report to Government how far the insertion of the clause had been suc- 
cessful in its object of preventing land fiom passing freni the hands of the 
cultivators and whether it had op erated as a hardship on the agricultur- 
ists (immigrant or indigenous) in obtaining the capital necessary for 
■.developing their foldings. The Settlement Officer of Nowgong expressed 
(the opinion that the restriction, as it stood, was of little value to any one 
and he had no good reason for believing that there was any feeling 
.tamong the cultivating class in favour of its retention. 

The Settlement Officer of Darrang thought that the restrictive clause 
*'had not been very successful in preventing transfer to non-agriculturists, 
’ though it has been some check. The Marwari had his ways of evading 

* the clause. He knew that he was not entitled to mutation and, after 
'•having got possession of the land, though without mutation, he w’ould pay 
^revenue in the name of the former lease-holder and sublet to him or to some 

one else. Sometimes he would sell to an agriculturist who would duly apply 

* for mutation. The Settlement Officer ha 1 received no representations from 
'raigats against the retention of the clause. He was of opinon that it 
'did not- operate as a hardship to the raiyais in obtaining finance. We 
' pointed out that the Marwari did not Levitate to make advances even though 
*the land was held only on annual lease. Nor did he think thal’thre 
^'Marwari charged a higiher rate of imerest in cases where the ^borrower 
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held his land on a lease containini? the resir'ctive clause. At the same 
titnfe he stated that at present the Marwari madf advan' es solely with a 
view to getting the crop and not in order to secure the land ; he added 
that the removal of the restriciive clause would probably result in the 
Marwari making larger advances with a view to liaving the land as well. 
Thus rural indebtedness would increase and land would pass into the hands 
of non-agriculturists After consideration of the opinions received, 
Government came to the conclusion that the restric'ive clause provided 
a useful reserve power which could be enforced when occasion arose to 
protect certain less provident classes of the population and therefore 
proposed to retain ir. Government further pointed out that experience 
had not shown that there was a marked increase in the area held by 
Marwaris even where the clause had been in practice a dead letter. It 
was therefore decided that the clause should not be enforced without 
the consent of Cioveinment. Such consent would only be given in respect 
of particular areas or particular classes of lease holders, if Government 
were satisfied that special danger existed of land passing on a large scale 
into the hands if non-cultivating classes. In the case of Darrang the 
settlement officer recommended that the clause should be enforced only in 
the case of ex-tea-garden coolies, Kacharis, and other allied tribes such 
as the Miris and Daflas. This was approved of by Government, 

The following table compiled irom the Land Revenue Report of 1928- 
29 will give some idea of the area of land in the plains districts, settled 
w ith lime-expircd coolies, Marr.aris and lea garc on clerks, ana others 
of the non-cultivating classes in the Assam Valley. 


District 


Time expired Mjjrirr.ris. 
coclics* 


Tea-gnrdeii 
clerks and 
others not of 
tlio cultirat- 
int classes. 


Total folly 
assessed area 
of Govern- 
ui'-nt laud 

for ordinary 

cultivation. 


Goftipara 

i 

Acres, 

12 

i 1 

Acres. 
659 : 

1 

Acres. 

359 

1 

Acres. 

175,079 

Kamrop 

6.273 

3.G35 ‘ 

4,533 

826,318 

Darrang 

1 

99,73.S 

4.322 

5,650 

494,769 

Nowgong 

22,771 

' 1.802 ! 

1 

446 

469.803 

fcHbaagar 

• • * 

80,117 

1 1 

5.470 

1,815 

707,016 

Lakhimpar ... 

If .1 

100,326 

4,607 

1,484 

4W,iJS9 


small It ^ xne area settled with Ma waris is comparatively 

without however, ihat Marwaris may hold land 

the table Thl f'”' lands are no[ shown in 

show Ihai , liaL, • ™ Officer of Sibsagar writes ■ Recorded figures 

total /i*»>a)area so ithefcpH''’^ one per cent of the 

said to be the case." ” 8"P land is not so tight as is sometimes 
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1 68. As a general principle, we consider that restrictions on ^ the 
transfer of land are undesirable because we think that the holder gf a 
periodic lease is entitled to the maxiuium of credit for borrowing pur- 
pcses uhichoiily a lease free from any restriction clause can give him. 
At the same time wt recognise that there is a risk that the raiyat may 
imi iudcntly increase his bonowings on ihes.rength of ihe additional 
credit that the removal of the restrictive clause might give him. Though 
we believe that tlu; Ma^waii does net ordinarily wish to h -ve land in his 
hands, thrre is some r- ason to brlieve that the increase value of land 
in Assam niav alter his views hut from the statistics and other inform- 
ation which we have we do not think that this is at present the case. 
The future however may show that the reten'ion of the restrictive clause 
is desirable. In particular, the less provident classes may require some 
protection. For ihe.^e reasons, four of us agree that the policy of 
Government which we have stated above, and its application to certain 
classes in Darrang district is reasonable. In cases where a Alarwari allows 
the former b ase holder to remain on the land as tenant, v\e think that 
th - latter has less incentive to improve his lot. One of us, however, 
is of opinion that there should be no re;tric»ivc clause. 

We would invite attention to another aspect of the case. It is not 
only the Marwari who occasionally obtains possession of the land of 
the agriculturist. We have already shown in a previous chapter how 
some mauzadars secure large areas of raiyatwari land. Many well-to-do 
agriculturists also take land on mortgage and in due course become owners. 
Then there are many indigenous money k-nders in both valleys who 
have considerable areas of land that used to belong to their debtors. 
We are unable to make any suggestion as to I’.ow this may be checked. 
In the long run, the remedy lies in the change of outlook by the agiicul- 
turist, in his being better educated and in his being able to foresee the 
disastrous consequences of extravagant borrowing, often for non-produc- 
tive purposes. 

160. Usurious Loans Act 1918 .— The Royal Commission onAgricul- 
ture Slated in their report that « the evidence we received showed conclu- 
sively that the Act is practically a dead letter in all provinces but as we 
beard no evidence from Civil Judges, we are not in a position to offer an 
opinion as to the reasons why so little use has been made of its provisions. 
We, therefore, recommend thai in every province an enquiry should be 
made into the causes of the failure to utilise the Act. 


On the evidence wc have received from Munsiffs, pleaders and others, 
we do not think there ran be any doubt that the Act is used in Assam. 

Our examination in both valleys of the records of several civil suits also 
supports this conclusion. Wc are satisfied that t,.e existence of this Act 
is tnown not only to Munsiffs and pleaders but also to Marwaris and 
monev-Icnders. It is true that the civil court officer does not often sj ecily 
in his'iudgment that he has used this particular Act, but we have no doubt 
that he has had it in mind. But the important point is that he 

effect of the Act is shown not so much in its use by the Munsiff but in 
fact that the crediiors know I hat it is no tire filing a suit claiming an exor- 
bitant rate of interest for the simple reason that the Court P”/- j ! 

the rate of interest claimed as that which the Court is likely to grant, in 
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a -bojjd, the rate of interest may be 75 per cent but the plaint will be filed* 
shovving the rate claimed as 77^ per cent which i-i probably the maximum 
that the particular Comt allows. Section 3 of the Act lays down that 
transaction may be reopened if the Court has reas'*n to he ie e (</) that the 
interest is excessive, and (A) the Iransa' tion was, as between th^* parties 
thereto, substantially unfair. We considered whether the w rd “oi” should 
be substituted for “and ^ but in view t)f the explamtioii at tlie enil of sec- 
tion 3 (2) to the effect that “interest may of itsell be surhciont evidence 
that a transaction was substantially unfair'’, we do not think any change is 
necessary. We have had suggestions that Governm iit should jirescribe 
the rate of interest which should be deem-d to be excfsswe. This would 
certainly facilitate the decisions uf the Civil .lodges but as the unfairness of 
a- gi\ en rate of iuierest would depend on several factors e, //. the risk 
incurred or the status of the debtor, we are not in favour of this proposal. 
There are, of course, various ways of circumv‘=iuing the Act, such as paying 
to the debtor a lesser sum tlian that mentioned in ihe bend, as a kind of 
interest in advance and inserting in the bond a rate which the Court is 
likely to allow. We enquired as to whit use made of the Act in cwpurie 
cases where th^ debtor does not give evidence to prove th it the interest is 
excessive and the transaction unfair. We are satisfie 1 that even in such 
cases the Act is applied. It may be of interest to reproduce a judgment of 
the Calcutta High Court in a case where use was made of the Usurious 
Loans Act in Silchar in the Surma Valley. 

In the High Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal. 

Revisional 


Civil Jurisdiction, 

« 

Present: 

4 

The Hon*ble Zahhadur Rahim Zahid Suhrawady, 

One of the Judges of this Court. 

Civil Rule No, 518 of 1927. 

Issued by this Court. 

. the matter of Money app -al No. 60 of 1935 of the court of the Sub- 
judge at Silchar. 

Suit No, (41 1 of 1924 of the court of the Sadar Munsiff at Silchar. 

Suryamani Das vermis Babu Singh, etc, 

GRDEU, 

This is a typical case which shows the rapaciousiiess of the villa^’e 

money-lender and the advantage htt takes of th*; ignor mce of the village 

H ' I fci- F^**tioner, a n oney-lender of Cachar in Assam lent a sum of 
- 20 to fh.e defendants sometime before 1904, In 1913 a suit was brought 
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for rupees one hundred and eighty five (Rs 185) due on the originalloatl. 

That suit was compromised and two bonds were executed by the defendants 
f ne for ruj)ees one luindrcd and th'^ other for rupees eighty five on the 
151]! May Mji;;. On ihe 4th February 1922 seven bonds for rupees one 
hundred each wer*^ obtain'd from the defeiivlants. On the 12th December 
19^4 a suir was brought on one of these bonds probably as a test case and 
latter another suit was brought in respect of the other six bonds. The 
first suit was dismissed by the trial court on Ihe ground that th"* bond was 
extorted from the def' iidants. The lower Appellate Coort while disagree- 
ing from the finding of the first cou t on the question of intention, acted 
under the Usurious Loans Act 1918, and dismissed the plaintiff's suit. This 
Rule h >s been obtained on the ground that the court acted without juris- 
diction in reopening a deed more than six years old in violation of provi- 
sions of clans'^ (') of section 3 of the Act. 

The learned Subord nate Judge has found that the defendants are igno- 
rant villagers and that it cannot be accurately determined what the plaintiff 
had realised out of the defendants for the original loan of rupees 20, But 
the evidence shows that the defendants worked as labourers in the plaintiff's 
field for three years without getting anytliing as wages while they took 
their meals in their own houses and they thrashed plaintiff's paddy on a 
large area of land and including cash payments they have at least paid 
something bke Rs. 400. The learned Subordinate Judge, therefore thinks 
that the plaintiff has got much more out of rupees 20 he originally lent 
than he could conscientiously claim and with this view he has dismissed 
the suit. 

The ground on which this Rule has been obtained is that the Court 
below had no jurisdiction to reopen the transaction which bad been settled 
between the parties more than six years ago. I do not think this ground 
ought to affect the rase. What the court below has done is to re-open 
the transact! ’n which took place in 1022. He has not touched the bonds 
executed by the defendants in 913 ; and I do not know if those bonds can 
form legal consideration for the seven bonds of 1922. Apart from all these 
questions by th's Rule, the petitioner invites us to interfere or exercise 
our discretionary power under section 115, Civil Procedure Code which I 
have said on several occasions, can only be done in the interest or the 
furtherance of justice. Justice in this case required that the plaintiff's con- 
duct in dealing with poor agriculturists should be strongly condemned. 

This Rule is accordingly discharged with costs 3 gold mohurs. 

Dated July Sd. Z. SUHRAWADY. 

170. Moneif-lender^x Act . — We have considered whether it is desiralDle 
and practicable to introduce in Assam any bill on the lines of the Punjab 
Regulation of Accounts Bill of 1929. We think that in the present state 
of illit'^racy of borrowers, such legislation is of doubtful value. We 
recommend that in this province no legislation of this nature be undertaken 
until experience is yained from the working of the Punjab Act,^ We 
note that a creditor " is defined in the bill as a person who in the 
regular course of business advances a loan. We are of opinion 1 hat in 
many cases loans, on harsh conditions, are made by persons \>ho would 
not’come undr-r the definition. We admit that the evil with which .‘■ucn 
an- Act proposes to deal, viz, dishonest conduct on the part of the iponey- 
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Tender, does exist in this province, but we do not think that a borrower 
wl^p^js steeped in ignorance, will be much benefited by having a copy of 
his.', debt account sent to him monthly by the money lender. The Act 
contains no provision prescr bing thf* maximum rate of interest or forbid- 
ding compound interest. Whether there is such an A t or not, we are 
convinced that a borrower who tnust have a loan somehow or other, no 
1^ matter how severe the rate, will be able to obtain it. The periodical 
submission of accounts would be of little benefit to him. The solution, it 
seems to us, lies mtore in the better education of the borrower and in 
the spread of co-operative societies, rather than in any legislation to 
regulate the dealings of the money-lender.. 

17 1. Insolvency Act, — The Royal Commission on Agriculture, with 
special reference to inherited debt though n^,t to the exclusion of other 
ddbtS; suggested that more use might be made of the Insolvency Act m 
cases where debtors were hopelessly indebted. It was pointed out that the 
worst policy towards debt was to ignore it and do nothing. Reference was 
made to the unsuitability of the present Insolvency Act as being in- 
applicable in tfce case of agriculturists whose debts were under Rs. 500. 
The suggestion was made that a simple Rural Insolvency Act should be 
■framed for each province, 

W‘e do not think any erxouragement should be given to a debtor to 
avoid payment of his debts. It is a well-known fact that frequently in Insol- 
vency Court proceedings creditors are deprived of their dues owing to the 
fact that the property of the debtor has previously and obviously in anti- 
cipation of insolvency proceedings being transferred to some otlier person 
for the time being. It is not unlikely, however, that a debtor who, throuu’h 
no. fault of his own but through bad luck has become hopelessly involved, 
might benefit by a Rural Insolvency Act. It is true that in case of 
insolvency all his goods wouli have to be made over to the rec'-iver for 
realisation. So far, there would not appear to be much difference befween 
’this and the attachment of all assets in civil court execution proceedings 
in the case of a subsi-^ting decree. But we think that insolvency proceed- 
ings would have this advantage that the di^charged bankrupt would be 
a free man with no fear of subsequent steps being taken against him by 
his former creditors, whereas in the case of execution proce 'dings in the 
civil court, the debtor might still be pursued by his creditors if he 
managed to accummulate some assets subsequently. It is not improbable 

^ debtor who filed a petition for insolvency might find it 
difficult to meet with any one willing to allow him credit aftt r his discharge. 
In the long run, this might, however, be to the advantage of the d'^ btor. 
It might make him work harder and exercise mox prudence in future. 
Again, the very existence of a Rural Insolvency A'^t, suitable for agri- 
culturists, might make the money-lender more cautious in lending and this 
m Itself would be a not undesirable result. If there were such an Act, a 
creditor might also be more willing to compound with his client. We all are 

^ Rural.I isolvency Act, sui ed for the ordinary agriculturists. 

We-refrain from attempting to sketch the outlines of such an Act. We 
content ourselves with having given reasons for thinking that it may 
^ ■ benefit the cultivator who is hopelessly indebted. But we again stress the 
fact that the Act should not be the means of enabling the debtor t® evade 
m&just obligations it he is at all in a position to pay. The burden of 



p’'oof would be on him to prove that he could not pay. Nor would \YC 
allow use to be made of the Act for petty debts of less than Rs. 200. 
We would also tighten up the provisions of the existing Act so as to make 
it less easy for the insolvent to escape payment for just dues, 

172. Legislation to promote a better record of rights or to protect 
tenants' rights . — Kls^where we have stated that there is no record of rights 
for the p rmanently settled areas of Sylhet and Goalpara except fora 
small area in Sylhet where a record of rights was completed but not 
k -pl up-to-date. We are aware that a few years ago the project of a 
record of lights for the whole of the permanently-settled area in Sylhet 
was discussed by the Legislative Council and vetoed. The heavy financial 
cost of the undertaking was one of the deciding factors which led to the 
rejection of the proposal. Those of us, however, who are acquainted whh 
the Surma Valley believe that there is now son>e change in the point of view 
of the Sylhet people and a greater recognition of the advantages which 
would accrue from a record of rights which was regularly kept up to-date. 
From the standpoint of agricultural finance we have no doubt that a record 
of rights would improve the credit of the agriculturists. The creditor 
would know exactly what the debtor owned and would be in a better posi- 
tion lo decide how much might be safely lent on the landed security and 
mortgage batiks would also find their operations greatly facilitated. But 
a word of warning is required. A record of rights will be of little value 
unless it is regularly maintained and necessary corrections made from time 
to time. We admit that the cost of the staff which would be required for 
this purpose w'ould be heavy. We think that a record of rights for the 
permanently-settled portion of Goalpara district is equally desirable. 


We have next to consider legislation for the protection of enants* 
rights. We have already touched on this subject in Chapter II in dealing 
with the system of land tenure. Very recently, Goalpara has been given 
the b'rnefit of the Goalpara Tenancy Act. The sections of that Act in 
which we are primarily interested in our present enquiry are those which 
deal with the acquisition of occupancy right and with transfers and mort- 
gages. These rights are of vital importance from the point of view of 
agricultural credit. In Sylhet some of these matters are ill-defined by 
law and by custom. We recommend that Sylhet should have also an Act 
on the analogy of the Goalpara Tenancy Act. Neither district has a 
record of rights for the permanently-settled area, nor is there any prospect 
of one in the near future but it will be a substantial boon to Sylhet if 
it have at least a Tenancy Act of its own. 

Leaving out of consideration the complicated question of tlie rights of 
oi nuf'khi ajdars lakhirajdars in Kamrup, we w'ould point 
out that tenants holding under the lease-holder in Government lands in 
both valleys have no occupancy rights nor can they mortgage their lands. 
In Chapter II we stated that from time to time proposals to rectify this 
had been discussed but ultimately dropped. Four of us are in favour of 
mnferrine occupancy rights on those who have acquired status or 
srttled raiyata as defined in section 15 of the Goalpara Tenancy 
but would allow no right of transfer without the landlord s consent. We 
thinlTthat the conferment of such rights would lead the rai^ls to improve 
SlandaUwould improve their Credit for borrowing. 

ever, that there are mamy factors to be considered, the number 




raJyats. m Government land who are tenants of lease-holders, the absence 
or otherwise of exactions by landlords, the position of t^a-j^arden coolies 
cultivating within garden land, and the denaanfl or necessity on broad gene- 
ral lines for undertaking such legislation. One of our members thinks 
that we need not express an opinion but that the views of the public should 
be invited. 

173. Delay in th^ disposal of cases and execution of decrees. — Most of 
the complaints we have received relate to the delay in execution proceed- 
ings which concern the sale of land. It is with coasiderabe diffi- 
dence that we venture on an expression of opinion, partly because we 
think that the matter has been fully dealt with by the Civil Justice Commit- 
tee, and partly because we realise that certain formalities in execution 
proceedings are unavoidable. Under Order 21, Rule 66 of the Civil 
Procedure Code a preliminary notice must issue to the debtor to settle the 
terms of the sale i there is almost unanimous evidence that the debtor 
rarely appears. Rai Bahadur Satis Chandra Duttaj Government Pleader 
of Sylhet, hovveyer, does not favour abolition of the notice. We are not 
sure whether it is necessary to have both the preliminary mortgage decree 
and the final mortgage decree. Some of us think that the preliminary 
decree might serve us the final decree provided that reasonable time is 
given to the judgment debtor to pay up. On his failure to do so by a 
given date, the preliminary decree would become if>so facto the final 
decree. The Government Pleader, Sylhet, would not dispense with notice 
before the sale proclamation because ^*this is a safeguard equally for the 
protection of the creditor, as calculated to save him from frivolous objec- 
tions afterwards. The notice of one month before arrest might, perhapi, 
be shortened. Quite apart, however, from long-drawn-out legal forma- 
lities, we think that much of the delay in the disposal of civil suits and 
execution proceedings is due to defects or dishonesty in the process serv- 
ing staff. We know that Government are prepared to increase the staff 
of peons where their numbers are proved to be insufficient, but for lazi- 
ness, inefficiency, and dishonesty we have nothing to suggest but better 
supervision. Our experience is that complaints of dishonesty are seldom 

V notice of a gazetted officer. Where there is no complaint 

It IS difficult to take action. Our attention has been drawn to the fact that 
some Munsiffs, especially in the Assam Valley, find little time for execution 
work owing to the pressure of other duties. As civil work is increasing 
in the Assam Valley, more officers are probably necessary. We might note 
that it IS especially in execution cases that there is delay in the service of 
notices and personal services is not so common as it could and ought to be. 

^Degal obstacles against the realisation of just claims of money 
lenders. main grievances of decree holders, beyond what we have 

specified m the proceeding section, are that interest is rarely allowed by 

Courts from the date of passing of the decree and that too lengthy instal- 
ments for repayment are granted to judgment debtors. We are at^ainst 
any interference with the discretion of the Court in those matters? As 
regards inlerwt after decree, we think that in refusing to pass orders for 
interest, the Ci^l Judge takes into consideration- the fact that the interest 
allowed m the decree itself is usually by no means low and that it is not 

**1! dtchne to grant further interest. In cases where the debtor is 

allowed to pay the decretal amount by instalments, we suggest that 
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might be reasonable to allow a moderate rate of interest — six per cent. — oh 
instalments which are due for repayment after the expiry of one year. If the 
instalments are fully paid up within one year, no interest need be granted, 
Eut what we make is only a suggestion. A Court in the exercise of its 
discretion may well have sound reasons for taking a different view* The 
law allows full discretion to the Civil Judge to alloAV payment in instalments 
even without the consent of or against the wish of the decree-holder. We 
would not interfere with this discretion. It is only fair that the debtor 
should be allowed reasonable time to pay up. If we accept this principle 
and we believe it is correct— then it follows that there will be cases where 
two or three years must be allowed for payment. The instalments also 
may be of small amount ; the criterion is what the debtor can be reason- 
ably excepted to pay every quarter or in some other period. There is 
alw'ays a coudilion in the decree that if there is default in any one instab 
ament, then the whole amount still due can be realised at once. We believe 
that instalments are generaby paid with fair punctuality. It may seem 
hard that the creditc should have to wait for two or three years before 
he is repaid in full but it will often be found that he lent more than was 
prudent or allowed the loan to run on unpaid for years instead of taking 
prompt steps for early recovery. 

175, Eqnitahle mortgages . — When a loan is secured by the deposit of 
title it is known as an equitable mortgage. Though no legal transfer of 
property takes place, the hanker has an equitable title to realise the amount 
due, by the sale of the securities depositeti with him. Such mortgages 
save time and trouble to the banker if he is satisfied as to the quality of 
the secuirities, and the borrower is also able to get a loan without delay. 
The security may also take the form of stock exchange securities. An 
equitable mortgage is also advantageous from the borrow^er's point of view 
as it means less publicity. 1 o the lender there are certain disadvantages, 

the existence of a previous legal title of a third party,, or delay in 
realising the securities unless the creditor holds a rotefe of any power from 
his client authorising him to sell in ca-^e of default. These equitable mort- 
gages, however, are only in force in the Presidency towns and in two or 
three big trade centres, presumably because it is in those places that imme- 
diate loans are required for trade purposes. Though Mr. Roffey, Solici- 
tor, in his evidence, suggests that equitable mortgages might be extended 

to the headquarters of dikricts in Assam, we are unable to recommend 

this in the absence of any representation from the mercantile community, 

176 . Titles in land. — We have nothing to add to the remarks which 
■we made when discussing the question of record of rights, occupancy rights 
and right of transfer of land. We ha\e already suggested that Govern- 
ment might enquire into the feasibility, in the case of a joint patta for 
Government land, of specifying the precise shares of each individual owner ^ 

177 of lending and recovering money e.g.^ stamp fees^ court fees^ 

remstraiion fees, etc.-^lt was only after «e had finished rerording evid^ce 
that the Ctntral Committee asked for information under this head. The 
obfect was to institute a comparison of the cost at both ends, incurred by 
banks w'ith that incurred by Co-operati7e Societies. We were unable, at 
that stage, to make any enqui y on this point. 
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PARTV. 

INDIGENOUS FlNANCii. 

Chapter XIII. 

Indigenous hanks and hankers. 

History, extent, mimber And methods of business, capital, deposits, cash balance, lines 
^and lermsot advance, establishment clientele, relation to ngriculture, trade and industry, 
tolavion to joint*6tock banks and Imperial 13 ank aud other banking institutions, 

178. Definition . — At the outset, we ought to make it clear what we 
mean by the term “ indigenous banks and bankers'' as employed in this 
section. It includes all banks and bankers other than the Imperial Bank, 
the Exchange Banks, Joint-stock Banks and Co-operative Banks. It 
excludes all concerns registered under the Indian Companies Act, VII of 
1913, Loan offices, industrial and town banks registered in the province 
under the above Act would not come under the purview of this section. 
The term includes any industrial or private firm receiving deposits and 
-dealing in or lending money. The essential element is the receipt 

of deposits. If deposits are not taken, the individual or firm is not an 
indigenous banker or bank but will be dealt with in Chapter XIV, as a 
moneylender or a produce merchant who makes advances. J his definition 
of “indigenous bank or banker” as laid down by the Central Banking 
Committee IS, in our opinion, somewhat aroitrary and we have found 

considerable difficulty in applying it to concerns in Assam. The witnesses 

we have examined and those who have sent replit s to the questionnaire 
■often make no distinction between Marwari firms which receive deposits 
and lend money, ordinary money-lenders and loan offices and joint-stock 
banks in Assam. As the terms “bank”, “banking business” have 
never been precisely d fined either in English or Indian Law, it is not 
surprising that there shoul I be son.e confusion in the practica' application 
of the term “indigenous hanks and bankers”. So far as Assam is 
concerned we think only certain .Marwari firms which are more or less 
confined to. the Assam Valley would come within the scope of definition 
but only so far as they receive deposits and deal in knndis or lend 
money. We believe that all such indigenous banks and bankers also 
engage in some form of trade or commerce and we have found it impos- 
sible to draw any clear line of demarcation between the banking business 
and the .trade business. It is interesting to note that in the end of 1926 
Ciovern^nent of India pointed put that little informa ion was available 
as to the banking facihbes afforded by the indigenous banking system in 
India- AU Froymcjal Govern me^^^ and the Managina Governors of the 
Imperial Bank,. as reprds places where there were branches oi the Imperial 
Bank, were requested to^ compile lists of all non-incorporated banks. For 

^ bank was defined as an institution which 
current account subject to withdrawal by 
cheque or draft. T he Managing Governors of the Imperial Bank submitted 
tte names of several Marwari firms of Dibrugarh and the name of one 
Muhammadan firm in Shillong. The Government of Assam at first submit- 
ted a long Irst of firms in the districts of Kamrup, Darrang, Sibsagar, 
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Goalpara and Lakliimpur in the Assam Valley and the names of an English 

in fnrw/^- Jo.nt-stock Bank in Cachar. The Government of Asfam, 

renoX i although all those firms were 

p rted to have banking transactions, there was some doubt as to whether 

Uiey satisfied the definition of bank as laid down in the letter of the 
overnment of India. It was stated that the cheques of only two of the 
firms in the list ever passed through the two local branches cf the Imperial 
hsank. In a subsequent letter, the Government of Assam submitted a 
revised list, containing the names of only the two Cachar firms, of one 
Marwari firm with its head office at Dibrugarh, and of one European 
agency house in Sibsagar, The other firms mentioned in the first list were 

omitted as they failed to satisfy the definition of a bank given in the 

Government of Indians letter. Probably the emphasis laid in that letter on 
current accounts and on the use of cheques was the deciding factor in 
cutting down the original list. 

179, Huiory, The history of indigenous banks in Assam is shrouded 
in obscurity. We know that there are Marwari firms which started 

business in Assam 8o or 90 years ago. From Gait's « History of Assam " 

we find that about 1835 a number of enterprising Marwari merchants 
had already established themselves in the province". It was about this 
time that British rule in the Brahmaputra Valley was being consolidated. 
We think that it would be correct to say that the -growth of Marwari 
enterprise was 'pari passu with the development of the tea industry. The 
Marwari and the tea-planter were the two pioneers in the Assam Valley, 
Tea was first manufactured in Assam in 1837, though not on a commercial 
scale. By 1853 ter gardens had been started in Upper Assam and in the 
next few years the industry made rapid progress. It does not necessarily 
follow, however that in the early stages of their existence in Assam, 
Marwaris engaged in banking busines*:. The probability is that their 
Business at the beginning was trading pure and simple and indeed this is 
the main function that they perform at the present time. Any banking 
business they transact is only secondary; in business parlance, what we 
might call a side-line. 


180. Extent and nuinher , — The indigenous banks or bankers in Assam 
are practically always Marwaris and are to be found mainly in the Upper 
districts of the Assam Valley, especially where tea-gardens are numerous. 
They are fewer in number in the lower districts of the Valley, and compara- 
tively rare in the .Surma Valley, though there are one or two firms which 
receive deposits and lend money. We hare been unable to obtain statistics 
as to the number of such banks or bankers. In the Upper Assam Valley 
it would perhaps be correct to say that, as a rule, it is only the whole-sale 
firms in town which receive deposits; it is not generally the custom to 
make deposits with the smaller retail firm. Village Marwari mahajans 
rarely receive deposits. The large Marwari firms have sometimes branch 
shops in the villages and in the tea-gardens. Some of the bigger firms have 
also branches in the chief towns of the Assam Valley, 

1 81. Capital and deposits . — We have been unable to obtain any inform- 
ation of any value as to the volume of capital and deposits in the banking 
business of Marwari firms. Babu Balchand Karnani, partner of one of tlie 
leading firms in Jorhat states that he holds Rs. 40,000 or Rs. 50,000 in 
deposits on which he pays 6 per cent interest* All are on current account. 
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Where a depositor keeps his own hatcJiitta the deposits are entered in the 
hatchitta. In other case?, receipts are granted, while some people take 
no receipts. Ba' u Bridhi Chand Maheswari who represents the Iarg<-st 
a'ii banker in Assam accepts deposits at 4 to 6 per cent interest. 

All deposits are on current account. The variation in the rate of interest 
depends on Calcutta and on the local markets and on the extent to which 
the firm requires funds to supplement its own capital. This witness gives 
no indication of the volume of deposits ; the firm has branches in all the 
chief towns lu the Assam Valley, Babu Balebaksh Agarwala of Nowgong 
has deposits of about lakhs on which he pays interest varying from 
5 to 12 annas per cent per month. All deposits are payable at call. 
One person had deposited Ks. 40,000. Mymensingh settlers sometimes 
keep short-term deposits. No receipt is given by him to depositors but 
only an entry is made in the account of firm. Babu Lai Chand Seog a 
member of one of the largest firms m Tezpur, accepts no deoosits though 
some other firms do. The evidence of Biibu Suklal Oswal, Gauhati, is 
that very few deposits are made with the Marwari firms in Gauhari, but 
where they are accepted, interest i> allowed at 6 per cent. Babu Hastma! 
Uswal of iJbubri accepts deposits but pays no interest; he adds that 
there are Marwari traders who pay interest at g to ii per cent on 
deposits which are used by them in business. The firm to which this 
witness belongs has its head office in Calcutta and any money required for 

V /fom Calcutta by supply bills and hundls. Babu 

Lhhotelal Vaisya of Sikhar says he occasionally receives deposits at 7 per 

cent interest. Babu Gangadhar Tusnial of Sylhet receives deposits at 
to 74 per cent n terest. The lower rate is for deposits withdrawable 
at a months notice. -The higher rate is paid on fixed deposits for 

one year but withdrawal IS allowed two or three months before maturity 

.n .f' I 1 ^ a interest. Generally, no deposits 

rece plis given. The volume of deposits is small because local joint 

stock and co-operative banks in Sylhet offer higher rates. 

We should note that indigenous bankers in Assam do not invite deposits 
People know, however, that deposits are accepted and are, indeed wel 

Th^re^^ , ‘’■’■ns required money in the busy season 

Th^v htv!. P'‘°K'e prefer to deposit with the Marwaris 

firl , u ; and they find it convenient to deposit with a 

m with which they may have other business transactions. We think that 
one reason wl y deposits w^th Marwari firms in Gauhati have decreased is 

ore years ago, failed, and the depositors who were 

?n X Svlhe?°f n® "’"^ked confidence 

denmdf. ^ Company which offers reasonably high rates for 

deSs It denenT variations in the rate of interest on 

fOTQs for the Marwari requires 

salaried businessmen, Ind the 

S'SarTto Kn'f.; . I" ‘I'e Assam Valley, it is’ a common custom for 

dnt.l they have to pay them into the treasury. For such deposits h"ere^ 
IS not usually allowed because the Marwari knows that the mone’y cannot 
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remain long in his hands. Mauzadars are generally allowed to overdraw- 
blit in th t case they will ha'e to pay 15 to 18 per cent interest- ue- 
posits with Manvfiris are generally at call and are in the nature of a 
current accuunt. This is a great advantage 10 the deposito". The practice 
of granting receipts varies but we think that there is a growing tendency 
to give receipts. 

Deposits, however, do not constitu'e th * bulk of the wo king capital 
of the trading budness of Marwari firms. They depend mainly on their own 
capital and on occasional loans from local Marw.iris or on cash credit with 
their Calcutta houses and agencies. Goods are also obtained on credits 

182, Mei'iods of husineu^ — Indigenous banking in Assam is always 

conrbined with trade and no separate accounts are kept of the banking 
side of the business. The loans, especially in the Upper Assam districts,, 
often take the form of advances to be rtpaiil in crops to he sold on the 
commission system but such advances are not usually given by the bankers 
direct to the cultivators but through the village mahajan. It the latter is 
hot a representative of a town firm he works partly on his own capitat 
and partly on advances which he obtains from the Marwari banker, usually 
at g to 12 per cent interest. It is e'itimated that such borrowings com- 
prise about 75 percent of his working capital. The Marwari bankers, 
transact a large volume of* business iu ha tdis, especially in the Assam 
Valley. The cashing of garden hundis^ cheques or drafts at rates which 
vary from 2 annas to 8 annas per cent is an important part of the Mar- 
vi'a is business in every tea-district. Besides this, there is a fairly extensive 
business in cashing or issuing huuais. There is naturally no fixed 

rate for such transactions ; it all depends on the strength of the demand, 
for cash for local business or on the demand for hamits to remit cash to 
Calcutta or elsewhere. Babu Balchand Karnani of Jorhat says that in 
the local bazar hundis to the value of Rs. I5;000 can be sold dajiy..' One 
Dibrugarh firm deals with 3 or 4 lakhs of huadis monthly. The transact-- 
tions in hundis in Gauhati are said 10 amount to one trore of rupees in 
the course of a year. One Nowgong firm deals with 30 lakhs of hundis 
annually, N^iturally, however, the volume of /iwwr/i business is small com- 
pared with what takes place in trailing centres in other provinces. Some 
*of the indig nous banks issue cheijue books but usually the cheques have 
only a limited local circulation, and would not generally be accepted out- 
side the ?rea of issue. 

183. Cash lalance , — We uncler.sland that a cash balance of the banking 
business as a distfnct entity is unknown among the indigenous bankers in 
Assam. The accounts of banking and trarJe business are amalgamated. 
There is no reserve fund or specific provision for liquid resource for repay- 
ment of d« posits. If a banker has a superfluity of ca!»h in the slack season 
—this is from June to September in Dibrugarh— it is usually sent to a 
Calcutta mahajan or bank to earn interest at about 6 per cent. 

i8.^. Lines and terms of advances , — It is necessary to discriminate 
between pure banking loans and advances for repayment in crop. As 
regards the former loans these are gr-.nted by the indigenous bankei^ to 
local Marwaris who require funds ; the rate of interest is 9 per cent and 
the loan is generally repaid after 2 or 3 days : it is not urilike an over- 
night or a seven-day loan on the London Money Market^ as regards ^the 



period, thcugh Issued under different circumstances and at a fairly high 
rate of interest. Loans are also granted to clients of the middle classes and 
very occasionally to substantial agriculturists. The usual rate of interest 
in such cases is probably i8 per cent. Much depends, however, on the 
character and standing of the borrower and the nature of the security. As 
a rule, no security is taken for small loans ; the practice of lending money 
on the execution of bonds varies : often an entry in the kliata is all that is 
required. At the end of the period, if principal and interest are not paid, 
the total balance continues with compound interest if the rate of interest 
is moderate. It is not the custom to accept payment of small instalments^ 
of the principal unless the interest has been paid up in full. If the bond 
specifies^ that the loan is to be repaid within (say) six months then the 
Marwari is bound to accept payment, if tendered, before the six months 
expire. This is the usual form of bond in Upper Assam. If, however, the 
security especially in the shape of a mortgage of land, is good, the bond 
usually states that payment is to be made on the expiry of (say) six months. 
In that case the creditor is not bound to accept earlier payment. The 
indigenous banker does not enquire into the purpose of the loan ; he does 
however, to a large extend, look to the security. Ihe banker will njt go 
to court as a rule so long as some interest is paid to save the period of 
limitation and so long as the security remains safe. He prefers to allow 
the loan to run on and earn interest and will extend the term of the loan 
if necessary. The Nowgong Marwari witness states that w'hile in some 
cases a sum of Rs. i,ooo may be lent without a bond lo the Assamese 
cultivator, bonds are always taken from Mymensingh settlers. When sums 
of Rs. 500 or Rs. 1,000 are lent, the period is generally for 4, 5, or 6 
months. This witness does not make advances for jute, but lends to 
cultivators and to Beparis who are n- t bound to supply jute. The 
annual amount lent is troni to 2 lakhs. The rate of interest is 12 to 
36 per cent. Occasionally security is taken. The leading Dibrugarh 
Marwan^ lends to Marwaris who are related lo the partners or to whom 
the firm 19 under some obligation at 8 percent. The Dhubri Marwari 
witness says that for loans to Marwaris or other traders, he charges 9 to 
12 per cent. From those no security is taken. To others including 
agricultunsts, the rate varies from 12 1036 per cent depending on the 
credit of the borrower. Stmetimes land has to be mortgaged. A Gauhati 
Marwari witness says that lending business is now small owincr to the 
difficulty in recovering the money. Bahu Gangadhar Tusnial of Sylhet lends 
at torn 14 annas to Ks. 3-3 a month, with or without security according 
to the credit of the borrower. When compound interest is charged the 
rate from 14 annas to Re. 1-4 a month ; when simple interest is to 

be paid, the rate IS from Re. 1-4 to Rs. 3-2 a month. Loans on simple 

^ ^ group ^of 

which are given for crop. The banker 
Usually lends to the village mahajan at from 9 to 12 ner cent. There i^ 

an understanding that the banker will receive the crop for snle on com- 

f?om one to^tW an ^ commission at varying rates 

irom one to three annas a maund or some percentage such .os i oer cent 

per cent is sometimes not more than 24 

per cent is realised if the crop is punctually made over. Babu Matichand 


Oswal of Gauliati says that he lends to the Sualkuchi mustard beparis af 

12 to 1 8 per cent. “ The firm has the first claim to buy seeds from them' 

and rhey would sell to the firm usually an anna or annas less per 

maiind and tlie firm would grant some remission in interest, claiming (say) 

12 percent instead of p' r cenf. But interest is never less than 

per (ent/^ The capital of an average teli trader in the vilhges is said l6' 

be Rs. 3,000 or Rs. 4,000 but he is not a banker. In Upper Assam th-i 

usual season for produce advances from the bankers is December to April- 

As a rule, the Marwari bankers do not advance cash to thel'elis. 

/ 

One point that we think should b' noted is the large margin between* 
the rate of interest at which a banker h-nds to the village mahajan and the: 
rate which the latter charges for an advance to the cultivator. We admit 
that the village maliajan takes a greater risk, which partly explain tiie 
high rate of interest, but we consider the rate of 37^ to be excessive- 
Babu Bridhichand Maheswari says the rate of 37^ per cent is high in my 
opinion, but lenders at such rate undertake risks.’^ Babu Balchand Kar- 
nani remarks in my opinion the rate of interest charged by the vihage 
money lenders is very high." 

"V^’ith such a high rate of interest, agriculture in A^sam can never be 
a profitable undertaking to the cultivator. 


186. EstahlishmenL— As a rule, in large Marwari firms which 'transact 

banking business there is a partner in charge. Branch shops in I he villa- 
ges or tea-gardens are usually run by gomasthas or managers. There are* 
also servants in the business who are almost invariably Marwa^is. Ft 
is not rare, however, to find Bengalis or Assamese in chirge of Engli-b 
correspondence Tney also look alter the booking and receiving of goods. 
Many Marwari firms in Assam after a few years bus'ness, set up a branch 
In Calcutta.- Up-country men from Behar or elsewhere are generally 
employed as Darwans. They also assist in. the collection of dues. Carf- 
men are also generally on the establishment. Most of the Marwari gimas- 
thas and servants have been brought up in the business or at any rate 
have had some previous experience in trade. Before one can become 4 
gomastha in cha'-ge of a shop, some practical training is required 
cruits are brought down from the home district to serve an apprenticeship! 
All servants in addition to their pay receive their messing. The gomastha 
in charge of a branch shop in a tea-garden might get Rs. 300 annually as 
pay with 12^ up to 50 per cent commission on net profits. It ianot comir- 
mon for Marwaris who have served for years in a particular shop to leavfe- 
or start a business of their own. It is also against the business etiquet^ 
of the Marwaris to make use of knowledge gained while in the service of 
a former employer. Where the volume ol bankiug business is considerable,, 
a M.aiwari cashier is employed. _ * 

187. System of Ac mm t Keeping.—’We may deal briefly 

accounts.. We do not suppose the system differs from that fst- 

among the Marwaris in other provinces. The three main 
ers are the rokad, hh iia and nahal. In the rohad 01 boo^ d. y 
cash transactions are entered. Some firms keep a kateha „ 

pncca rokad. We have already slated that no separate registers . ^ 

kept for banking business. All transactions whether of banking or 
business are entered in the same registers. The khata is the personal led^ 
ger. It is written up daily or after an mterval of two or Lh.ee days front tim 
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the «<jZ-a/. Y\\e val-al is the re gi -ter for goods 
the rnt H n ' nakal is not ke-it, credit fransactions are entered in 

Yf first entered in the roka.l an.l then pos'ed to the 

seoaraJ « ^ f ®^”’® "’ould he the case with loans. No 

ten off ar<» '? kept to show bad debts. Any bad debts whicli are writ- 

Xh ,V nalUH and loss account. 

Tax Aacpc ^ the ia«a khata. It is this A '«a /ila/f/i tint the Income 

claHoraT would 6rst call for. Interest is usually calculated by a most 

theVSXrvear- that though the cash balance for 

piled for , orTv« sometimes the accounts are not com- 

tbe oiaA' ^ d^^rs. The accounts are kept in the Nagri character with 

?nderfc‘ Tax officers have had to 
pleaders or m ■ ff ^arwari accounts. We do not think that 

LcTntiL/l Marwari accounts, with p -rlnps a vr-ry few 

«quS after ma ‘^r^i smattering '^of the sxript, 

acquire^ after many years of dealings with Marwari client! 

sed the would refer to the paragraph in which we discus- 

Si to mendoned there the main 

as to the dealintr*; banker lends. We might add a few words 

bankirig? ^ ^ ^ Marwari m. so far as trade is mixed up with 

banlcer Sh th^Asenm is concerned, the main client of the Marwari 

mid'dle class fn * ^ l^y 's the village X ahajan and also tea-gardens and 

saclidns ate uST In' in garden shop.-,, tran- 

allovved exceof for cash whereas in village shaps credit is generally 

icrit'take* CToorls nn trifling vame. Town customers to a large ex- 

accouht of pofods are mix d up in the kkata with the 

village or garden ishon ° firms generally charge 

wfiplesaie'firm receiied^b Calcutta rates have risen since the 

siorf)e^thtn<r‘'extra Wknl ’he village shop may have to pay 

the cas^orfXn 1 f allowed credit b/ Calcutta fi-msin 

rupee is allowed fut inior f” usually a rebate of one pxe m tho 

f'Oia Calcutta If a "-’ u despatch of the goods 

ia not the a Marwari ban L, it 

cash I but ?his is Us!mny'd°oL‘"byle‘'v;nSe 

irdipnous bankers allow ca^h credit to approved' xer 

generally. cLh c.edit iX®- '"a Muhammadan and Teli traders. 

cre'iVt, ftfeSeX ^ "y- '^'’“’’gh called a cash 

snmmadse^^harLs'alreadv^h"^' rwdasfry.— Vt'e may briefly 

The indigenous tanker fiS ^ ^ v -rious places in the report. 

granimg^loafs or advancefto chiefly iy 

i produce. ,To a small extend 1 Mahajans, departs, or other buyers of 

fuhjtaace and usuaS ShL o! 

.‘0 crop, there ale occas onf whL I i ■•®P=’ym®nt is to be made 

asions, when he grants tempoiary accommodation to 
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Marwaris and otlier traders and merchants. In trade, he plays an important 
part by cashing Bazar hundis or in selling hmdis drawn on a Calcutta 
agent. In industry he does little in the way of granting loans. We have 
information about occasional loans to weavers and to a soap maker. The 
tea-industry, on the other hand, depends on him for cashing hundu, 
cheques, and drafts for the payment of garden labour and there is usually a 
Marwari shop in the garden for selling goods to the coolies. It is only 
rarely however that he finances gardens for current expenses on the hypo- 
thecation of crop though we have evidence of such cases. His funds are 
mainly required for financing his own business, usually that of a produce 
merchant. It is the business he knows most about and from which he is 
likely to derive more profit than from tea-finance. In a few cases he finan- 
ces mustard-oil mills and rice mills which, in Assam, are usually in the 
hands of the Marwaris. 

190. Relation to joint stock hanks, and the imperial hank and other 

hanking instliniions, — The indigenous banker in Assam has practically 
Tio dealings with joint stock banks or loan offices in Assam- He does not 
Tiorrow from them nor does he make deposits. Quite apart from any ques- 
tion of confidence in these banks, he has practically no occasion to pl^^e 
fixed deposits with them because he may require his money at any “ 

he wants to borrow, he can get loans cheaper elsewhere. Occasionally 
wari banks sell hundis to local banks and loan offices if cash is wanted tor 
tea gardens. Several of the indigenous banks have however, curren 
accounts with the big Calcutta Joii.t StockBanks ; Marwaris are the cashiers 
^of the Shillong and Dibrugarh branches of the Imperial Bank. 

the Marwaris keep current accounts with these branches, and can get nunr 
dis and cheques cashed there. At the Dibrugarh branch the rate of discount 
for cashing hundis and cheques is 2 \ annas per cent where the Marwari 
has an account with the bank, and 4 annas in ether cases. If a hun tc 
■ cashed at a cheaper rate in the Bazar-and this can sometimrs 
par— it would not be taken to the oank. Marwan banks also use Impe- 
rial Bank branches for remitting money to Calcutta by supply bill or telegra- 
phic transfer or they receive money by the same means, 

19 1. Facilities required.— witnesses have said 

facilities are wanted for obtaining temporary accommodation when funds ar 

urgently required by the indigenous banks. For want of information from 
thfbraLhe\ of the imperial ^Bank we are *do'ub^t? thTS 

paSK/iodd b e only loo^illing '•=, ’’“i'T.Ts Wo 

£ to'oTof'of^o rS; 

ma?rerofTa"ct‘weTouStL'^^^ 

among themselves ere their numbers just, Ge^d^th.s^^^^^^^ o^Supply bills 
made certain suggestions , i, the complaint about tb.c 
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We are informed that a good deal of confusion prevails as to the 
proper value of the stamp to be affixed to a hand note or promissory note. 
Apparently there has been some change in the rule in recent years. We 
are told that many such documents were held to be inadmissible because 
they were insufficiently stamped. The suggestion his been made that ifc 
would be more convenient to have a u.iiform rate of 2 annas irrespective of 
the amount entered on the note, 

192. Licensing : publicity of accounts : attitude towards some sort of 
Governmental supervision and methods to secure stahihtg and confidence , — 
We think it would be proper to consider all these questions together. 
In brief, the suggestion is that beciuse persons place deposits with the 
indigenous banker, it is in the public interebt that there should be some 
ireasure of supervision over the banking business including perhaps 
publicity of the accounts. Now, the indigenous banker does not invite 
deposits as most registered banks do. He does h >wever, accept them. 
It a depositor were to complain that the indigenous banker does not 
publish his accounts, it would be open to the banker to say “ I did not 
ask for your deposits ; you knew that I never publish accounts: you 
deposited with me because you thought your money would be safe and 
w'ould bear interest. If you are not satisfied, take back your deposits 
We think that the retort is not unreasonable. One argument against any 
system of licensing, publicity of accounts, or any sort of Government 
control is that in Msam, at any rate, the banking business is secondary to 
the trading side of the firm's Oj.erations, andthatthe accountsof both 
branches of the business are not kept separate. Again deposits, we 
b lieve, form only a snail portion of the working capital of these ''onrerns. 
We are unable to countenance the idea that there should be any control or 
publicity or supervision in the trading part of the business. 1 here could 
be no justification for singling out the Marwari as the object of attention 
so far as this goes, 'i ht? problem, therefore, reduces itself to this — Should 
the indigenous banker be con'p:lled to keep his banking business entirely 
separate from his other business, with separate accounts which may be 
required to be published ? Section 4 of the Indian Companies Act, VII of 
1913, lays down that no company, association or partnership consisting of 
more than ten persons shall be formed for the purpose of carrying on the 
business of banking unless it is registered as a company under this Act, 
It is just possible that there are Marwari firms in Assam, which, according 
to this definition, ought to be registered under the Act, but this has only 
been hinted at during our deliberations, and we have no evidence on the 
point and moreover most Marwari firms are joint family concerns. We 
may assume therefore that the indigenous banker in Assam does not 
come under the purview of the Indian Companies Act. 

193, The Government of India some 15 years ago, considered whether 
the term * bank ' ‘ banker ' ' banking corporation ' should not be restrict- 
ed to a concern registered under the Indian Companies Act, While there 
was a general agreement in commercial circles in favour of restriction ot 
the use of the term ‘bank* there was some difference of opinion in regard 
to the use of the term ‘ banker It was pointed out that individuals like 
shroffs and firms who received deposits from the public in the busy season 
for financing their trade operations frequently styled themselves ‘ bankers 
Those who were in the best position to express an opinion — both 
European and Indian leaders in the commercial world-^were not in favour 
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of legisUti-^n vvhich would, in anyway, restrict or control the banking 
business of such indivi luais or concerns. Some thought they should he 
iillowed to use the term ‘ banker ^ ; others did not. It was pointed out 
that such individuals and firms performed most useful functions in com- 
merce and trade and were the means of inducing the public to make 
■deposits which would be used in trade and agricultural finance instead of 
beinij hoarded up. It was thought desirable that th s healthy .movement 
.slu-uld be checked in any w y. Moreover, the depositors had confidence 
in such bankers as regards the safety of their deposits. So far as we are 
aware, no practical results emanated from these discussions. We do not 
think that the Marwari firms in As.‘5am which transact banking business 
use the term ‘ bank * though some do caM themselves ‘ bankers \ To the 
ordinary depositor of Assam we do not believe that either of these terms 
conveys any S|:)ecial significance though in some provinces the term * bank ^ 
may convey greater pnstige than * banker So far as Marwari firms 


in Assam are concerned we doubt if there is any such distinction. Iii 
any case^ w'e do not think that the depositor in Assam regards the 
firm as a ‘bank’ or * banker ' but simply aa the ‘Marwari’ or the 
‘ Mahajan 


. ig4. In our opinion though it might be possible for the Marw.\ri 
banker to keep separate accounts for deposits received and for pure bank- 
ing loans we doubt if it would be feasible for him to do so in, respect of 
advances W'hich are given out to village Mahajans and to individuals for 
repayment in crop. The so-called accounts of banking business, if 
. confined to a statement of depo.dts or ordinary loans such as a registered 
■ bank keeps, would be very incomplete and would give a very misleading 
idea of the actual facts. We all agree that if the complete banking 
' accounts could be kept separately, it is desirable in the interest 
of the depositor, that they should be duly published and that they 
should be properly audi'ed. We believe, however, that the Marwari 
community would object to any form of publicity or any form of 
Government control. I'hough this should not st^nd in the way of 
any legislation which may be for the public interest, at the same time. We 
do not think that the complete accounts of banking business can, in the 
case cf the Marwari firms in Assam, be kept separate. There would also 
be some difficulty about the accounts of branch shops. We therefore have 
come to the corcl ision that in respect of the Marwari banking business, 
no steps should be taken to enforce publicity of accounts or to impose 
any sort of Government supervision. We believe that the true s ate-of 
affaTS of any Marwari firm could be disclosed only by the publication; of 
the annual balance sheet of the combined business cf banking and trading 
and this w'e think no one has a right to demand. It is unreasonable to 
expect that any private trading firm should reveal its trade secrets^ We 
believe that Marwaris also apprehend that their credit and stability^ might; 
be shaKen. It is true that in Britain, private bankers have annuajly > to 
submit certain returns to the Commissioner of Stamps and Taxes ; thpse 

returns however, do not, we believe, include information as to their 
financial position. Atthesime time, several of these banks, recognising 
that Dublicity of accounts inspires public confidence, have begun to issue 
balance sheets, duly audited by qualified accountants, though they are not 
required to do so by law. We could suggest that Marwari .baakers^might 
adopt a similar policy, if at all feasible. We must not, lioweyer, overlook 
the fact that the English private banker does not, we understand, engage 
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fn trade and so finds no difficulty in compiling accounts of his hankin"- 
business : it is otherwise with the Mar«ari. Whether accounts a ^ 

thafi'tYsV"i;"°‘' “P°“ the Marwari banker-c«m-trader 

rtat t is in his own interest as well as that of the depositors to conduct 

his business, in all Its aspects, on safe and sound lines. We have already 

tY thTflilur/nf^ 'U ‘ confidence has been shaken owing 

to the failure of one firm. We may add that the volume of deoosits in 

® ’°P® >“ D'hrugarh is now less, partly because people pr^, fer the 

g ater security of the branch of the Imperial Bank but partly becau^e in 

cent years, tvxo Marwari fi- ms failt d, largely owing to sp-^culation in 

conducting his business on sound ines will suffer as well 

which, in the light of westtTn JdLc ^ their own banking methods 
believ; that if sounYbaSg is I^exo^ old-fashion-d. But we 

conservative and to realise^ that fhrv ro ‘® mterest to be lese 
developments. With tliefr native shr ",1 modern 

their own self interLt. Thev hale HY «®*'m'ljtion of new methods is to 
doss daily contact with their clients^'^^Ti that they are in 

of the agriculturist and of Mofussil trade form'^l*^ knowledge 

pious banker-c««.trader cannot be dispensed 

cultivator find it exclSllv^diffie,t®r'",3- ordinary 

4^“ "“fK, ■" “o( -licli 

the village mahajan. This ratf oV^^tertT"°“h- "P 

cases, the Mahajan realises thafhrs Sent because, in many 

must have a loan at anv cosf nr lit. , poor ignorant villager who 

tion to the rhte of ihtwest' ailt P^r® considera- 

c. Id ch,4rv ii” riaL"!"?”"’' lit 

t' ill m the section dealing with fuither facilities 
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fcfquired ’ we have suggested that no radical Improvement ia agri- 
cultural finance can be hoped for unless the cultivator is better educated, 
becomes more thrifty and is better able to look af'.er himself. Until this 
happens, we think it probable that the indigenous banker or trader will 
continue on the lines he follows at present. 

196. We consider that in a province so pre-eminently agricuHural as i 
Assam — and it is probably tiue of other provinces — the expansion of sound 
banking must begin from the bottom and not from the top. Only after 
there is a radical improvement in his mental and moral outlook, will the 
cultivator be in a p isition to offer better security and so render it possible 
for the Mahajan to grant him accommodation at a reasonable rate of in- 
terest. We have pointed out elsewhere that rural societies, soundly manag- 
ed, can play a great part in bringing about a change in the outlook of the 
cultivator, and, of course, we must not forget that the spread of primary 
education is essential. The desideratum is a system by which the Mahajau 
will grant a loan or cash credit on reasonable terms to a cultivator whom 
he knows to be intelligent, hardworking, and thrifty just as the Scotch 
banker in the village accommodates his clients of the crofter or small farmer 
cla&s. 1 ben and not till then will it be time to talk of small indigenous 
paper or sound commercial bills which may be readily discounted and re- 
discounted, forming the basis of a real money market. The indig nous 
banker would then be a n al link of the chain in the banking worlds : at 
present he is not ard cannot be except to a very limited extent. It fs 
true that at present his hundi^, if of an approved nature and properly 
endorsed can be discounted by the large joint slock banks like the Imperial 
Bank, but such hundis or bills, at least in the mofussil, are usually dis- 
counted among the indigenous banking community themselves. Where hun~ it 
du ate discounted by the joint stock banks it is done on the basis of the 
general credit position of the indigenous banker and not because there is- 
anything to connect them with any particular produce ia course of transit. 
Sound trade bills permitting of self-liquidation, are idt-al mveslments for 
the sound banker. With the increase in the number of such bills and this* 
depends on the business of the indigenous banker being conducted on 
sound lines with reliable clients —the indigenous banker would find little 
difficulty in getting the accommodation he requirts from the big joint-stock 
banks and possib'y even from local so-called j.oint'Stock banks in Assam, 
registered under the Indian Companies Act. The ethics of sound bankin-g 
and of sound trading would however have first to penetrate mto the bazar. 

A possible development is for the indigenous bankers to have a bank of 
their own in which they would subscribe to the share capital, which would 
invite deposits and which would be registered under the Indian Companies 
Act. If loans were given for productive purposes and if there exten- 

sive dealings in Aundis, it might establish relations with some of the exist- 
ing biff Joint Stock Banks. We cannot say if such a bank is feasible in 
Assanf. Babu Balchand Karnani o£ Jorhat states that he is one of the pro- 
moters of the newly-started Jorhat branch of the Assam-Bengal Industrial 
Bank whose head office is in Calcutta. The business of the bank would* be 
to discount trade bills, accept deposits, and to lend money. This may 
possibly foreshadow the type of the bank we mean. 

In the section, we have considered the question of linking up the indi- 
genous banker with the general banking system from the point of view of 
dealing in agricultural produce. The state of affairs in large towns and 
commerci; 1 centres may present a different solution^ _ _ 
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We think that we should point out that Ma' waris may be divided into 

two classes — the bifr town Marwari who is usually a banker and ihe village 

Marwari or buyer of produce. We are of opinion that ihe former plays a 

very useful part'in trade and c- minerce, that he generally carries on bu‘i» 

I on sound lines, that the rate of interest charged by him is not unreason^ 

and that his dealings with the public cannot be said to be harsh. The 

village Marwari also performs a useful function in enabling the cultivator 

to dispose ol his produce. It is difficult to see how otherwise the villager in 

many places could sell Ivs crops or obtain the goods he requires for his needs. 

At the same time, the cultivator can usually get cash accommodation 

frorn .the village Marwari when he wants it. W’e consider, however, that 

the interest he has to pay is excessive though the degree of risk is a partial 

justification for the high rate. We are also of opinion that there is often 

a want of consideration, and someiim* s harshness and unfairness^ shown by 

the village Marwari towards his i^^norant and often heipkss client. The 

village Marwari is linked u[> with the town Marwari, at least in so far as 

the latter finances him and dispos -s of the produce he has collected. What 

we u ge is that the town Marwari might take advantage of this connecJibn 

to exercise some check over the vagaries of his smaller brother in the 
villages, 

. . ■ j . ■ 

f 
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Chapter XIV. 

O/her niduienons crc^lif arj. ucic.s, 

n- r^! we a e eoneerm cl with the money-h nclf r in the ordi" 

Hia f^fJf f t le term .^ntl as dii'tiimuishe t from the indigenous banker 

]J[ j u !*' ^ '^h' ra ely) acce()t deposits. We 

!Lv in a general wav, with the money-lender in Chapter III to 

which we ^vouU invite a reference. In Chapter XIII we have discussed 
r am ques ions connected with the indig' nous banker. We intend to 
cover same ground briefly as regards the money-lender. We have no 
in ornia ton as to ''hen money E nding fir^t staned in Assam, In 

^ Brdhniaputra Valley in the form of cash it was 

probably less than loo years ago. In Svlhct it was probably at a 
muc ear ler date. It is interesting to note that up to tho beginning of 
^ e nineteenth century the oeoph; in Sylhet paid their Government revenue 
incowrrs, which were imported at intervals from Calcutta and other places. 

4-u* amounted to about two and a half lakhs, and in payment of 

this the Collector had to receive from the landholders nearly 1,300 millions 
of these small shells which were then seiit to Dacca, the headquarters of the 
administration. Payment in this form, only a little ovt r a hundred years 
ago, seems incredible. 1 lie only explanation fcriheoming is that " the 
people were so poor and tlieir rents so small, that a currency of extremely 
low value^ w'as required”. By 1820, however mest of the revenue was 
being paid in rupees. More professional money lenders are to be found 
in Sylhet than in any other district in Assam. 

We have no information to the number of those engaged in money 
lending business. In the tables of the 1921 census all w^efind is a column 
showing 4,722 persons supported bj' " l>ank, establishmen of credit, exchang- 
es, and insurance as against 6,408 ten years before. The Census Commis- 
sioner remarks Among th se a drop of 1,700 in the number dependent 
on banking and exchange and credit possibly indicates a welcome decrease 
of money-lenders and of the bogus insurance agents who were so busy a few 
years ago. Unfortunately we have no separate figures for these subdivi- 
sions of the group The Income Tax Department can give no informa- 
tion that is of any value. The m.ijority of those who lend money do not 
pay income-tax. In a province, where most people \?ho have a little 
surplus cash do some lending business, either in cash or in paddy, from the 
Government servant in a well-paid post and the prosperous zemindar down 
to the time-expired garden coolv, it is impossible to give even an approxi- 
mate idea of their numbers or of their working capital. The Census figures 
are useless ; most of those who lend money \vould return themselves in the 
schedules under some other head, d'he town money-lenders form a very 
small proportion of the total number. 

198, We have examined a few money-lenders and we propose to refer 
to their evidence to show their methods of business and the lines and 
terms on which they make advances. Babu Prabir Kumar Chakravarty, 
Pleader, of Sylhet, belongs to a family which has extensive money-lending 
business. About half a lakh is lent annually; 75 per cent of this is to 
agriculturists, as a rule on simple bonds or personal security .though simple 
mortgage is also sometimes taken. The rate of interest varies according 
to the amount of the loan but not according to the ^period. For sums 
between Rs, 500 andRs, 1,000, the rate is 24 per cent, between Rs. |oo 





and Rs. 500, 24 to 36 per cent nnd for sums below I\s. loo the usual rate is 
48 to '60 per cent. Towards the end of 19^9, however, after the floods the 
rate for sums below Ks 100 was 75 per cent. I’ersonal ledgers are kept 
for each debtor, whi ch are ope 1 to inspection by the Income-Tax Officer 
and the debtor. There are also other khahfs in which realisations of inte- 
rest, expenses, etc., are noted down but thes ’ ar ; not ripen to inspec- 
tion, Agriculturists usu dly taVe loans for the purchase of cattle 
and paying rent, but rarely for mirria^^e expenses. Sums repaid are 
entered on the back of tlie do* uments. Capital in inadequate to meet 
the demand. I he witness has no objection to the introduction of a mea- 
sure to rei*ulate his business and to give publicity to his accounts on condi- 
tion that the law provides a more summary means of realisation. He 

estimates his net profit to be ten per cent after allowing for losses and 

expenses. 

* 

The evidence of Bnbu Surjya Kumar Dhar of Karimganj .subdivision in 
Sylhet is interesting. He is Secretary of a rural Co-operative Society which 
has 3 money-lenders among its members. Me is also a hereditary money- 
lender ; in his father's time the capiial was 3 lakhs, 'I'v^o-thirds of the loans 
are to agriculturists. The miniu'um interest in his faiher’s time was iS per 
cent and the maximum 37.J, The rale varied with the demand and with the 
nature of the security. At present in normal years the ra*e varies from 24 
to 60 per cent but after the floods in 1929 ihe rate ranged between 25 and 
72 per cent. The witness gives 12 per cent as his net return. He does not 
find much difficultv in realisation. The capital is in ufficient. He does 
not deposit money in banks partly because the int rest is low and partly 
because by money-lending he occupies an important posiiion in the village 
and has a hold on the people. Ite keeps a cash book, a loan ledger, and a 
register coniainmg copies of the bonds. In his opinion, money-lenders 
would not favour publicity of accounts, partly for b ar of payment of income- 
ax. He would be willing lo deposit jo per cent of his working capital at 
12 p*'r cent interest in a Central C o-operative Bank if he was made a 
Uirector. He thinks th .t If Government could stop benami transactions in 
execution proceedings and generally make realisations easier, money-lenders 

would not object to some measure of regulation of their business by Go- 
vernment, ^ 

Babu Raj Kishore Chakravarty of Hailakandi in Cachar had previous 
to letirement from active life been carrying on money-lending business 
H r 30 or 3?; years. His lending rates were a maximum of 60 per cent for 
sums under Rs. 100 and 24 to 36 per cent up to Rs, 1,000. Most of the 
oanswere for under Rs-. loo, lie used to lend 1 he people who had no 
land and movt of these loans were recovered. Some lands came into his 

^ against debtors. He adds '* deducting various 

fblLf in thi,. business, my actual realisations were at 

mneb month. He saNs that the rate of interest is 

r#»nf was 15 or 20 years ago, being now from 12 to 36 per 

cent. K( alizations are, however, more ditfcult. ” 

savs^tl^at ^^bu Iswar Chandra Chakravarty, 

ys that the rate of interest is much less than it was 30 years aeo. For 

arge loans to solvent borrowers the interest is 18 to per cent. There 

Marwaris who lend at a rate which sometimes 
goes up to 60 per cent* . ®'^mcumcs 
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Kai Sahib H. K. Chakravarty, land-owner of flailakandi, says that th6 
prevailing rate of interest is 36 to 60 per cent. He differs from thejother 
Hailakandi witness when he puts the rate of interest 25 or 30 years aero at 
18 to 24 percent. Inherited debts are few. Many, especially the fand- 
less, pay off their debts by working for th^^ir creditors. He refers to three 

professional money-lenders, belonging to Sylhet and to Bengal, who lend 

only to persons who possess lands and for loa>»s of Rs. 1,000 and upwards 
mortgage is taken up. For smaller sums, bonds are generally without mort- 
gage of lands. F(..r sums b low Rs. r,ooo the rate of in;erest varies from 3^ 
to per cent per month. 1 here are instinc s in which m-.ney-lender got all 
the land of the debtors an d turn them into beggars In another place he says 
“some profesdonal money-lenders realise interest, charged at 6^ per cent per 
month, up to the last pie.^^ He notes that compound interest is rare. 
Anolher witness says that in the Jaintia parganahs in Sylhet the minimum 
rate of interest is 37 J per cent ; for small sums borrowed, tlie interest is 
considerably higher. For petty loans no security is rf quired. In cases of 
landed security the borrowers make over their land by a registered deed of 
sale when the loan is taken ; on repayment, the deed is returned to the 
borrower. 1 he Subdivisions! Officer of Sunamganj states that the usual 
rate of interest is 37J p^ r cent but 75 per cent for small sums without 
security. For large sums, gentlemen of position pay 12 per cent. Smal- 
ler sums Avould be given at 18 to 2 ^ per cent. Babu Chandra Kumar Roy 
of Habiganj emphasises the extent to which agriculturists'* land is passing 
into the hands of money-Iend rs. The Inspf'ctor ol Co-operative Societies, 
Cachar, is of opinion that ihere are many mon y leniers among agricul- 
turists with an average capital of Rs 500. Their rate of iiJterest is 37J 
per cent, with or wi'hout security. Babu Banshi BaJan Sarma of Lachar, 
Sub-Deputy CcIIrctor, b lit ves that 50 per cent of loans are on personal 
security. Cases of compound intciest are rare, 1 he rates of profes- 
sional money-lenders are from 37.J to 75 per cent, Agirculturists lend 
money at 25 per cent. He does net think that much land is passing in‘o 
the hands of money-lendf rs. Khan ^ahib Itashid Ali Laskar says that in 
Cachar the rate of interest is from 24 to 60 per cent. Though town money- 
lenders charge a lower rate than their village compeers, they are more 
iiard-hearted in realisation. 

199. We pass now to the Assam Valley where professional money- 
lenders a e much fewer. Srijut Anandaram Bhattacharyya of Nowgong 
carries on money-lending business in addition to his occupation as a stamp- 
vendor. He says “ for very petty amounts below Ks. loo the interest 
charged is i anna per rupee per month and for Rs. 100 and over, I charge 
24 to 37 i per cent. I lend t> immigrants both "Hindus and Mu ^salmans. 
When mortgage is taken, the interest charged is lower. My minimum 
rate is 18 percent. The usual rate is 37^ per cent. My net gain in 
interest after meeting all expenses is about 24 per cent, this is taking 
the average over a number of years, taking into account my losses." The 
general rate of money-lenders in Sibsagar, Lakhimpur and Uarrang districts 
seems to be 37 i percent but there are rates I elow and above that figure. 

Ex lea garden coolies are said to charge high rates. It is interesting to 
note that in the Npwgong Central and aKo in the Co-operative Town 
Bank there are deposits from village money-lenders, Babu Mahendra 
Kumar Chakravarty of Dhubri has some money-lending business. His rate 
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of' interest is 12 to 75 per cent. Taking into account all losses, the 
interest I realise would be 1.5 to i8 per cent/" Mr. D. C. Chakiavarrv 
who has an intimate knowledge of Goal[.ara states that Ijc has learned 
from a reliable source that the aveiage net retiim 10 a money-lender is 
18 per cent. In his memorandum he express* s the 0[-inion tiiat private 
money-lending is becoming less profitable anJ that the moneylenders 
before long may not object to reasonable regulation if they arc enubl d to 
realise the?r dues more summarily. In Goalpara. the w'eil-tc-do agricul- 
turists are largely money-lenders charging rat* s of inte est 12 to loo per 
cent. Rai Bahadur Ka'i Charan Sen of Gauhati thinks that the average 
net profit to the money-lenders is not less than i8 and probably 24 per 
cent per annum. This witn^ ss was asked if he was awa.e of a practice 
called Mukhchani where the lender deducts a certain percentage of 
the loan at the time of issue. He says that in Kamrup this js the practice 
of all money-lenders. He thinks ihat money-lenders should ^-ive their 
client- a copy of the bond. In return, realisation by the law Tourts for 
the lerder should be made easier. As to the rate of interest of monev- 
ienders m Barpeta subdivision of Kamrup district, Srijut Lahit Chandra 
Nayak states that the Assamese can generally borrow at 24 ler cent but 
■immigrants are charged from 75 to 150 per cent. He had experience of 
one case where the rale was .1 annas p^r month, i.e,, 300 per cent He 

points out that the immigrants hold many of their lands on annual lease and 

suggests that the high rate of interest is the lender^s securii v Rai Bah .dnr 
Mobendr. Mohan L.h.ri, Gov.m.non. 1 lender, Ganha.i, 
district, I think the rate of intr irst is lower at present liian it was o vt ars 
ago. Here Rs, 2-8-0 is the general rate for small loars. Big loans Zn be 

profit of the Marwari money-lenders at 12 per CMit Sriint *1 

Bujar B, ru. who work.d Sub-Deputy G.t'ic.or t' the e?ne' r Jl 
Kamrup district, stat- s lliat the rate of interest charged by local mo .ev- 
lenders IS 25 1 er cent. At one lime it w; s 75 per cent Barntti /^ * ^ 
lend through ‘ matabbars ’ rr village headmen v.ho mak; a p%fU of aT" 
rupees per cent. This practice is growing. ‘ 

200. We have thought it best to give extracts fmm ii 
Illustrate the variations in different districts. W e might sun 

that the average rate charged by the village money lende^ 0/ 

duce merchant is 37^ per cent throughout tl.e province WhL/ . 
are large m amount and security is good, rates ol L and I 

are common. The rate . 2 per "cent® u ou'ld only ap^l/Jo a' st iveL'l 

owner or m some case to a trader. No.ninal - ales of ' s . tr 7 

higher are frequently to be met with but we are iuclii *■* nt or even 

guburul .ulo liJtiu .fie„,p, is made to enirco Th ' f ,1 f*’'"" “'r," “ “ 

no securily guue.ully uktu but lor on.uuul.ote, tS \J^L.T"‘T‘ 
to be morifiraeed or in rar^r : has oficn 


to be mor.gag^d or in rarer cases ewell-y is Vavt i ed' 

hands of the indigenous"^ Lney leader 

Valley. In beginning of ChapterXl we Ll ■ 

of land settled w ith Marwaris!! In Chapter V *>1 the area 

of interest for agricultural fiance w c lm!e^ ing with the rates 

have in Chapter HI refer eStL /aJ ard f 

borrowing. ^The evidence 5 wLe^.s from £ as sources of 

Bhows that after the floods of .929. the money-lenders took allvLtage'i"^ 
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3me monc3' lciulv rs wl.o iue educated luai.itaiii more or less business like 
-•couMts. i„ the c.c.e ol the petty n.oi.ey-l n ler, there is little except a 
u slips cl papi 1 auu sonu-tia.es only oral tigriements, /t.y., in the cas; ol 
laiiy agricmturisis and iimc-cxpired coolies. Small loans are srenerallv 


the plight 01 the agricuIturisLs to raise the rate of interest. Thcte is son-,' 

econoniic jusUncatiun lor tiiis cnvii.g to the incre.sed dem.ind for loans 

on mg to the impaired nature ol Lae sec-uriy. V\’e have had evidence th it 

some money leiuh rs who are educated maiatain more or less business like 
ai'counts. ^ jmc 

fe 

imiiv- ana i i!ne-cxpn-ea cooiics. :3niall loans are crenerallv 
ior a few month. 1 >uL arc allowoJ to rnn on for years. The hulk of Mie 
clientele of the money ImkIcts is tiic agriculturaf class. Town money- 
lend. rs do leiKl to tr. ders and m.lustrial'sls but net to any great extent. 

Iheir cine, cusloioers arc lowns people of the middle classes. In tl.e 
burma \ -dlcy^ they K nd to agricuhnrists especially in Cacliar where landed 
security is considered very safe. We havt noted that in (he Assam Valley 
a few money-lenders hav - made deposits in Co-op.' ralivc Jianhs. There is 
no evidence that the moiiey-knders hay.' transactions with the big joint 
stock banks or with the Imj^erial Hank, thougli some zemindars who are 
money-Icndc rs have accouiiis in the Calcutta Banks, I he net return to the 

money-lender seems lo be sonu where betwet n 15 and 24 per cMit. One 

grievance as in the case of indigenous bankers is (he difficulty in realisation 
through the Ihw court. We have got notliingto add to what we have already 
said on this matter when lie.ding with indigcnouji bankers and in Chapter 
XII with the “ delay in the dispos d of cases ” and “ legal obstaedes against 
the realisation of just dues of mr noy-lendcrs." We do not see how any 
concession in this direction can be granted to money-lenders, and even if this 
was d 'lie, we doubt if they would reduce tludr rate of interest or further the 
cause of co-operation by maKing deposits in rural or central hanks unless 
they were fatisfi d with a m derate rate of interest* For some, the sound 
management of certain of these banks nuiv prove an attraction and the 
knowledge tliat their money is safe may induce them to make deposits. 
We must rely }arg(Iy on the local inilucnce of nori-olhcials to hiduce money* 
lendi rs to In Ip the mov> inent with l,nai cc for the common good and in 
this, Nowgong s: ems to have showni the example. In Chapter XII we 
expressed our opinion tl at a Money-lender's Act was not required in 
Assam. We are thereforv oppos. d to any system of licensing of money- 
lenders, or any sort of Cov> rnir.enlal su, ci vision. We are not in favour of 
any measure to compel tl em to publisli their accounts. We might add 
tliat there is evidence that many Muhammadans lend money or paddy and 
accept inte.est. It is true that sucli casts especially as regards lending in 
cash are not comincr, but we i eli( ve that ideas are changing and the likeli- 
hood is that money lending among the iiiembers of this community will 
increase. We w'ould quote the wo ds of a .Myn.ensingh bepari in Nowgong 
district who is a money h.-nder, lie was asked how he reconciled the 
taking of inti rt st with ihe tenets of his religion. Yes, I lend money for 
interest. Am I not as goo 1 a Muhammadan as my brethren who lend paddy 
or w'ho take a usufructuary mortgage or who lend for a return in cash but 
call it ' profils of biijiness ' instead of ‘ interest.’ What is the difference ”? 
We have cnquTcd whether there is any prejudice against indigenous 
bankers and iiionc\-l' ndcrs. This seenu to us to Le a purely academic 
question. The cull ivator who is in need of money counts the Mahajanhis 
greatest friend when ho grants him a loan; he forgets all about him till the 
time come s when he is pressed for payment ; then he dislikes him but is 
tactful enough to plead for further lime or if he can^ lie pays up, knowing. 
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[ tliat by so doJn^^ be is more likely to e^t accommodation in future. In 
short, he resfards him a neces‘=arv f'vil that has lo propitiated. As we 
h^ve already pointed out, the To-ni er'lti^'e movement in Assam has 
yet only touched the frins^e of the ai^ricuUural p >piilation. Sa\e per- 
haps for a few exr^^tional cases, it li :s liad no aijureciablo eiTtxt in lowr-r- 
mg the rate of interest charged by mon< y lenders. 

201. Joint Sf.orJc anrl Lnan offtC‘’s in Asaani registered under 

fhe Indian Companies Act^ Til '>f iQ’S. — W t think that it may be of 

interest to give a brief account of ilie working of Joint Stock 

Banks and l oan offices in Assam. In the eotirse of our tour we 

♦ 

examined the papers of about a dozen cf thes^ in^tiiutions and 
examined several witnesses who were connected witli them Directors 
f>r Managers. In Chapte- III we have given an afcmint of their 
numbers, distribution, and working capital. In the annual Report of the 
working of the Act for 1928-29 they are classified some as banks, 
others as loan offices. In the column which specifies the object of 
the institution, most of the banks are shown as transact’ng ‘^noney 
'ending and banking business^’ and two as engaged in ‘‘banking 
business only.*' The object of the loan offices is stated to be 
'^money lending business" except two w'hich sro shown as tranfacting 
''banking business". Obviously, the classification is arbitrary, but this is 
only natural in ti e absence of a definition as to what constitutes a ‘bank^ or 
'banking bnsinessb 'We believe that all the institutions accept deposits and 
all lend money. AH however, do not keep current accounts and only’ a 

few — and this only in the last two or tlir< e years issue their own cheques 

which have usu^illy only a limited local circulation. Another recent develop- 
ment of some of the hanks or loan offices is tlic discounting of JiU idies, 
encashment of Calcutta cheques, and collection of trade bills and remit- 
tance of payment to Calcutta*. This is a welcome development which we 
hope will grow. With one or two exceptions, the bank and loan offices are 
all located at district or subdivisional headquarters. Again, most of them 
do not lend to any extent to agriculturists. In these two respects they 
differ from the loan offices in Bengal, In that province there were 799 of 
these loan offices at the end of March 1929, with a working capital of 
over To crores. To quote from a note compiled by the Chairman of the 
Bengal Banking Enquiry Committee "they are joint stock conipani- s, 
•■egJstered under the Indian Companies Act. \Vith the exception of a very 
few in Calcutta and other big trading centres they do not discount bills or 
finance trade or industries but take current deposits and issue cheques. 
The share capital forms a very small portion of the working capital The 
remainder of the working capital consists of deposits from the general 
public and undivided profits sometimes specifically shown as Reserve 
Fund but not alwavs. Loans are given to agriculturists only in the majority 
of loan offices. The bulk of t'^e loans are given on mortgage of lands, 
and the interest of these varies from 1 8| per cent to 75 per cent per 
annum. The rate of dividend paid by these banks is necess 'rily large as 
the proportion'of deposits to the share capital is large. One loan office 
Paid a dividend of 125 per cent last year. In the others the rate varies 
from 10 to 50 per cent.** In Assam, in the case of the older institutions 
the propo'tion of paid up capital to deposits is very small. In the Svlhet 
Loan Company established in 1881 the paid up capital, is Rs. 13,000 while 
the deposits exceed 5^ lakhs j in the Dhubri Loan Company, regiitered 
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in 1913, the paid ir> capital is Rs. 33,805 as against deposits of almost 
6 lakhs. One weak point of many of the concerns is the Reserve Fund, 
ft is usually very small and is often used as working capital instead of 
being sf'parately invested. Well-established banks like the Sylhet Loan 
Company, the Rhubri Laan Company, the Cacha-r . Marine, Fire, Life 
Insurance and Banking Comnanv, and the Tezpur Industrial Bank, 
have,^ however, considerable funds invested in Government securities 
or in deposit with big Cdeutta Banks. We have been struck 

in manv ('ases with the absence of fluid resource for the payment 
of current deposits and of fixed deposits as they mature. It is 
pointed out that the term of deposits is generally extended and - that new 
deposits are always coming in. This is probably correct, but if one bank 
fails and a panic ensues among depositors of other banks, the result will 
be disastrous un’ess a fair proportion of the bank’s funds is in cash or in 
a form permitting of imm diite realisation. In England, banks would 
usually help each other in a time of crisis by lending each other fun(Js ; 
it is in iheir interest lo >tand by each other. But in Assam where the 
banks are all working as s^lf-contained and detached entities, this mutual 
support cannot be looked for. Then again there is in places competition 
between different banks for deposits by offering higher rates of interest. 
This mav le^d to difficulty in repayments in case of withdrawal unless 
there is adequate fluid resource. As a rule, in Assam deposits are accepted 
for periods varying from 3 mcnths up to 3 years. The banks, however, 
usually require that, if the depositors wish to withdraw, they must give 
previous notice corresponding to the period of deposits. It is then possible 
to provide for withdrawal, by calling in loans or by inviting fresh deposits. 
Some banks accept current deposits and where this is done, we have 
usually found that there is a reasonable amount of cash in hand. 

202. In chapter XI we have briefly summarised the borrowing and 
lending rates. Some further details may be added. Old established banks 
especially those which are soundly managed and in which the pubfic have 
confidence, cvn obtain deposits at a resonably low rate. The Sylhet Loan 
Company’s rates are as follows : — 

3 years fixed deposit ... ... 7 cent. 

I year deposit ... ... ... ^ » 

6 months deposits ... ... 44 » 


I month deposit 
Current Account 


3 « 

nil. 


Most of the deposits in this bank are for one year. 

The Cachar Marine Fire and Life Insurance Banking Company ac- 
cents no deposits for more than one year. It pays 6 per cent for one year 
deposits ; 5 per cent for 6 months j 3 per cent for 3 months and 2 \ per cent 

on current deposits. 

In the Assam Valley, the rates of the Tezpur Industrial Bank are 


3 years 
2 years 

1 year 
6 months 
Current 






• « • 




• • • 


• • t 


7^ per c^nt. 

j 1 >* 

6i „ 

6i 

3 u 
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• • • 




ft \ « 


ft ft • 


ft ft ft 


« ft « 


• ft ft 


ft ft ft 


7 l per cent 
6 


ft fti 


• ft ft 


5 

3i 


>3 

ft 


The rates of the Dhubri Loan office are : 

J2 

1 year 
G months 
Current 

' . V 

On the other hand the Habiganj Loan and Trading Company estab- 
lished in igoo pays g per cent for 3 years deposits. The Habiganj Union 
Bank registered in 1928, pays 9 per cent fjr 3 years, SJ per cent for 2 

years, 7I per cent for i year, 6 per cent for 6 months and 3 per cent on 
current deposit* 

4 

We give the rates for two banks in the Assam Vall#-y. 

Gauha^i Town Bank, registered in 1926. 

3 years, subject to 6 months notice of withdrawal 

2 years „ „ 

1 year „ „ 3 months 

For no fixed period but subject to 
withdrawal 

Nowgong Bank, registered in 1928. 

4 years 

3 years 

2 years 
* year 
6 months 
Current 

The rates of this last bank are very high- .l ucc 

recently and the high rate of interest on loans — 374 per cent 

the high rate paid for deposits. 

It may be useful to give the lending rates for some of the banks : 


33 




33 


33 


9 per cent 
8 
7i 


33 

39 


month notice of 

6 


ft ft ft 


}P 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


ft ft » 


12 per cent. 

II 


10 

9 

8 


ft ft ft 


3 } 

33 

33 

33 

33 


It has been started only 

-may justify 


n •• j. . 




ft ft ft 


Sylhet Loan Company 

Cachar Marine Fire and Life Insurance 
Banking Company, . 

Te;5pur. Industrial Bank 

Uhuibri L<?an Office * 

Habiganj Tradinjg; Company 
Gauha,ti Tojyn Bank 
I^owgong Bank 

ft 

in appear to be substantially less than 

Bank has 75 per cent of its loans out\^o ai“rL 

o 


• # t 


• ft • 


• •ft 


ft ft fl 


• ft • 


mimum per 
cent. 

Maximam per 
cent. 

9 

24 

12 

24 

9 

24 

9 

30 

*5 

24 

12 

24 

24 
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tates of tliis bank are from i8 to 48 per cent. The dealings of theNowgong 
Bank are mainly with Mymensingh immigrants at 2 lh cent which is 
the current rate of the Mahajan, The Dhubri Loan Company lends to 
agriculturists at from 24 to 30 per cent, Zeminders can gft loans at 12 
per cent. Other banks do not lend to agriculturists to any large extent. 
For such loans, a mortgage of land is usually taken as the only security. 
Some banks, however, Tezpur Industrial Bank) have found this 

unsatisfactory and now insist on personal security, with the mortgage of 
land as a collateral security. 

Similarly the Cachar Marine, Fire and Life Insurance Banking Company 
only grants loans to agriculturists if they offer a substanMal town-dweller 
as security. We may remark that a sound rominercial bank would only 
take landed property as a collateral security and we are glad to observe 
that some banks in Assam have realised the difficulties caused by taking 
land mortgages as the sole security. 

We find that most of the loans are granted to clients who live in or 
near the towns or to land owners who offer substantial security or who 
take large loans. The number of loans given to traders is comparatively 
small, and frequently no such loans are granted unless the traders have 
deposits in the bank in which case they can get loans against (s*y) 75 per 
cent of their deposits at 9 per cent. The Cachar Marine Banking Company 
grants short-term loans for not more than 8 to 10 months to traders at 
14 annas to i rupee per cent per month. Generally speaking, where land 
is not given as security, loans are granted on personal security, on the 
security of moveables such as ornaments, on houses in town, and often 
for small sums without any security at all but only on handnotes, 

203. As a rule, the loans are not for any fixed period or are for a 
nominal period of a few months. As with the money-lender, the practice 
is to let them run on for years, often without any formal extension. It is, 
we think, this practice which gives most, if not all, these banks and loan 
offices, the character more of money-lending institutions than of banks. 
In most capes the overdues are heavy, and little attempt is made to enforce 
punctuality of payment. In the interests of sound banking, the Managing 
Directors of these institutions would be well advised to adopt a change of 
policy in this respect and to insist on more regular payments. In a previous 
chapter, we have noted that some of t^e banks have got large funds 
I'jcked up in the block accounts of tea-gardens sometimes with no payment 
even of interest. The Directors admit that this has been a mistake and 
realise that the result has been a contraction of business and a dimunit on 
in profits. Compound interest in case of default, is charged by most of the 
banks. In the Sylhet Loan Company the proportion of owned capital (paid- 
up capital />/us reserve fund) to the working capital is 8 per cent in the Dhu- 
bri Loan Office 9 per cent and in the Tezpur Industrial Bank 22 per cent. 
In the banks we inspected, the proportion of paid-up capital to the 
authorised capital varies from 6*4 per cent to 6 5 per cent. In one or two 
banks savings bank deposits are kept. One Director of a recently started 
bank asked that the Post Office might be authorised to receive up to 
Ks. 5,000 in current deposits for fluid resource as the bank had no. safe 
place of custody. Other banks have not raised the question, and we make 
no recommendation on this point, 
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W^e are unable to say how far the audit of the banks is properFy 

FroTO * 9^4 to 1928, the Dhubri Loan Company declared 
dividends ranging from 20 per cent to 50 per cent ; the last dividend for the 
faylhet Loan Company was 30 per cent in the last 3 years the Cachar 
Marine Banking Company declared a dividend of yj per cent while the 
Jezpur Industrial Bank has paid annually 10 per cent during the last ten 
years. The Directors of the Banks are chiefly pleaders and other profes- 
sional men. None of them have had any previous banking experience and 
the same applies to the staff. W.e are of opinion that these banks fulfil a 

useful purpose and every credit is due to the non officials who are respon- 
sible for their management. 


204. We hope that the criticisms we have made regarding the Reserve 
fund, fluid resource, lending on landed mortgage as the only security, and 
the necessity for enforcing punctuality of payment may prove helpful. 
Dividends, we may note, are usually declared by the banks on accrued pro- 
fits and not on actual realisations. This is, we think, in accordance with 
banking practice. There is probably no objection to interest which has 
been earned but is not yet due for payment (for example, where the balance 
sheet IS made up before payment of interest was actually due) being reck- 
oned as profits, provided it is fully secured. But we do not think that interest 
which IS rverdue and especially if it has been overdue for a considerable 
tme should be taken into account in calculating profits. We would ask 
the Uirectors of the banks to consider this point. We admit that exclusion 
ot such interest may mean a reduction in dividends, but it is better for the 
shareholders to know the true position of affairs, rather than labour under a 
delusion. It is advisable to have a bad debt fund. Though there is glim- 
mcring hope that some portion of the bad debts may be recovered; yet 
looked upon as assets, they are as devoid of substance as the ghosts in 
Tartarus.” (Rae in the " Country Banker ”). ^ 
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PAET VI. 

MISCELLANEOUS. . : 

Chapter xv, 

205, Banlcxng Law : Befimtion of Bank , — We hesitate to express any 

opinion on points of banking law or practice because we have little evid- 
ence on which to come to any conclusion and because we ourselves have 
very little first-hand knowledge of the subject. There is in India no, sepa- 
rate code of banking law though there are certain provisions in at least 
two enactments which are specially applicable to banking. Generally 
speaking, the operations of a banker are governed by the same general 
prinaples as any other business. The law of contracts makes no distinc- 
tion ^between a banker and a non-banker. So far as w'e know, the Ban- 
kers Book Evidence Act of 1891, whereby the banker has the special pri- 
vilege of producing in court only certified copies of, bis accounts, is the 
only enactment which deals specifically with bankers. In the Negotiable 
Instruments Act of 1881 and the Indian Companies Act of I9.i3> certain 
sections are^ applicable to bankers alone. But neither of those Acts 
defines what is meant by a *bankt r* or ‘banking^ Section 3 of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act simply states that a 'banker' includes also persons or a 
corj)oration or company acting as bankers. Section 4 of the Indian Com- 
panies Act lays down that "no company, association or partnership consist- 
ing of more than ten persons shall be formed for the purpose of carrying 
on the 6 ustne>s of banking unless it is registered as a company under this 
Act or is formed in pursuance of an Act of Parliament or some other Act 
of the Governor-General-in-Council, or of Royal Charter or Letters Patent”, 
Definitions of ‘bank', ‘banker’ or ‘banking' in English statutes are equally 
vague. In an Act of Congress, the United States of Aiherica gave the 
following definition: — 

"By 'banking' we mean the business of dealing in credits and by a 
'bank' we include everyperson, firm or company having a place of busi- 
ness where credits are opened by the deposit or collection of money or 
currency, subject to be paid, or remitted upon draft, cheque or order, or 
where money is advanced or loaned on stocks, bonds, bullion, bills or ex- 
change, or promissory notes, or w'here stocks, bonds, bullion, bills of ex- 
change or promissory notes are received for discount or sale”. 

English w'riters on banking as also English Judges have from time to 
time attempted to define banking, for example, "a banker is one who, in 
the ordinary course of business, honours cheques drawn upon him by per- 
sons from and for whom he receives money on current account’ , No 
doubt this is the very essence of English banking but the definition is in- 
complete. No bank could make a profit by confining itself to this. To 
most English banks, lending is the chief source of profit, and this usually 
implies the existence of fixed deposits as part of the working capital. To 
this we may add the discounting of bills, the remittance cf funds by bank 
drafts to other places, the buying and selling of securities and many other 
functions which a banker performs for his customers. These are all com- 
paratively modern lines of development and are an expansion of the 
primary duty of the London goldsmiths’ shops in the seventeenth century 
of receiving customers' cash or gold at a rate of moderate interest and 


relending it at a higher rate. It is obvious, therefore, that a simple defini- 
tion of a ‘bank’ which might have be-n applicable in the seventeenth century 
or later, would not hold good now. The functions of a banker undergo a 
change and development as time goes on. The somewhat elaborate defini- 
tion of ‘banking’ in the Act of Congress of the United States may require 
mojification at some subs^-quent date. Then again, a definition of a ‘bank’ 
which, at any given time, may hold good for a particular country might 
not fit in if applied elsewhere. For example, much stress is laid on the 
cheque as being an essential part of modern English banking, but on the 

Continent more importance would probably be attached to the discountincr 

of bills and the granting of monetary credits; there the use of cheque is 
little developed. Let us now take India. We have Co-operative Banks. 
It is the exception for them to take current deposits or to issue cheques ; 
yet thejr are called banks in popular parlance and we presume that there 
is no intention to di^tuib this nomenclature. A Loan Company though it 
receives currt nt deposits and issues chf^ques is known as the Loan Offi . e 
and not as the Bank, In Assam there are several joint-stock companies, 
purporting to do banking business which like the co-operative banks do 
not keep current accounts and do not issue cheques. At the same time, 
loan offices which collect bills, and remit the proceeds to Calcutta by cheque 
or which discount bills and hundis, are still called loan offices by the 
general public. We think that a clear definition of the term ‘banking* is 
more or less impossible and to lay down a definition that is indefinite or 
open to ambiguity is undesirable. Whether it should be made illegal for 
persons or firms to m^ke use of the term ‘bank’ or ‘banking’, except under 
certain conditions, is a different question. In England, money-lenders are 
required to be registered and if they represent to the public that th-y are 
bankers, they are liable to be punished. On the other hand, it appears that 
any one who pays the necessary fees in England can take out a ‘banker’s 
license without giving paniculars of the business to be transacted. In 
India It might be possible to restrict the use of the term' Bank’ to an 
institution which satisfied certain conditions that there should be a 

ininnn^urn amount of subscribed capital of which a certain percentage 
should be paid up within a certain time; that until an adequate reserve 
was built up, dividends should be restricted; and that the firm should not 
take up any business such as trading. We refrain, however from makin- 
any recommendation in this respect. 'Phis is a matter which must be deter^ 
mined largely by the views of the banking and commercial world. We 
«n.sider^ that any discussion on the definition of the terms ‘bank' or 

of things, be mainly of academic interest. 
What we do think is of primary practical importance is that any concern 

That of’mlnri fo" tho "'after of 

that, of money-lending should carry on its operations on sound lines which 
Tssernfa^ a“d confidence. That and not the name is the first 

of law relating to I anting practiee.—’We think that 
some of the joint stock banks m Assam justifies us in 

MctioDstn^I^ -Mg^eshons fot: the amendment or the amplification of the 
W W . V ^ Indian Conapanies Act which deal specifically with banking 

F'^anly in niind is the interest of the depositors 
4o not occupy the idvantageous position of shareholders who can atteS 
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meetings or who have probably other means of ascertaining the inner work- 
ing of the banks and loan offices. At the same time we recognise that 
our enquiries in the smallest province in India are of a limited range and 

ui any proposed amendment of an Act which applies' 

^ the whole of India, the recommendations of other Banking Enquiry 
Committees must have greater weight. ^ ^ j 


We think some check should be placed on the declaration of dividends 
until an adequate reserve has been built up. We are fully aware that it is 
the duty of the Directors to recommend the rate of dividend which share- 
holders are asked to sanction. We believe, however, that in the long 
run. It will be in the interests of sound banking that there should be some 
outside control especially in the case of recently started companies where 

there is a danger of declaring too high dividends at an early stage so as 
to popularise the bank. 


It should be made illegal to make advances against the bank’s own 
shares. 


It is desirable that a certain ratio of the bank's resources should be 
kept in a liquid form to meet the claims of depositors from time to time. 
We recognise, however, that it is difficult to fix any dehnite percentage 
Connected with this is the fixing of the proportion which the paid-up capital 
and reserve should bear the bank's deposits or liabilities, which, we think, 
in sound banking, should be at least ten per cent. Instead, however, of 
prescribing the ratio by legislation, it might suffice if the statement 
published half-yearly in Form G, under section 136 of the Indian Compa- 
nies Act, showed ( i) the Reserve Fund of the bank and the form in which 
it is kept, (2) amount available in liquid form to meet the claims of deposit* 
ors, (3) the proportion which the owned capital bears to the total liabili- 
ties, and (4) the amount of total deposits both fixed and current and the 
ratio of fluid resources to each kind of deposit. It would be preferable 
indeed to submit to the Registrar a weekly return showing the percentage 
of cash to deposits and this could be published for general information. 
It would be the business of the auditor at the time of audit to verify the 
correctness of these returns. 

It is also desirable that the depositors as well as the shareholder should 
receive a copy of the annual accounts. He is often more interested in 
the sound management of the bank than a share holder who may have 
very little at stake. 

We would prefer that the joint-stock banks should be audited by a 
Government auditor who would be in a greater position of independence 
than an auditor who depended for his re-appointment on the good-will of 
the shareholders or the Managing Directors, But we doubt if this is 
feasible owing to the very limited staff of Government auditors. In 
fairness, we must also make it clear that we have had no suggestion made 
to us in the course of our enquiry that the work of the present, auditor* 
is unsatisfactory. 

207, Vernacular script in hanUng apart from eheques^-^W t hvre no 
recommendation to make and have nothing to add to our remarks in 
Chapter XIII in the section dealing with the * System of account keeping ’ 
of indigenous bankers. It is needless to add that Marw^i huf^U^ SA 
well as banking accounts, are always in the vernacular. 



208. Vattle %n Assam . — The evidence we have recorded our own 
observations in the course of our tour and our visit to the Khan;, nl.. 
Cattle Farm near Gauhati. lead us to offer a few remarks on this subvert 
Which IS of primary importance from the cultivator's point of view We nniJ 

deal w.th the ordinary village cattle and not with the strong" knd^betS 
nourished animals which are to be found mainly in the hands of un-countrv 
people for drawing carts and occasionally of Mymensingh settlers The 
average plough-bullock is a wretched ill-nourished creature. How far the 
breed has deteriorated we are not in a position to say. It would be on v 
natura to expect however, that the progeny of animals to be founrX 
present must be gradually deteriorating. The first reason ^ if‘ 
assigned for this state of affairs is in-ufficiency of erazimr Tn 

Sr?.'Y H- 

for land for rultivatmn, owing to the increased pressure on the soil 
because of the growth of population, the grazing Ireas can hardL hi 
expected to be numerous or large, and in some parts of ’the distriet^e ,7 

year, grazing lands for the greater part of the year are impossible ^ 

Wacin?^'' h" ‘-d. This is often supplemen?ed by"^ Ih^ wa^eT 

hyacinth which grow-s rampant everywhere or by grass collected inTi r 
from the haors. Fortunately however there are coiisidpraKI<» o boats 

the district .here the ccUivlt.rs h.,c b L 'he baS Sa' 

cattle for generation and have a prescriptive right of user ^ 

Certain Government lands where available hfve also been sJ a^oar^t^n; 
grazing. In temporarily-settled tracts in both vallevc rr* ^part for 

tl,c .illaacr,.^ We* la” d’."",rc 

gra.mg, because they are covered with scrub jun2le arreoZ.'“r ,' 

inacce-stble, or under water for part of the year It ' k P 
improve some of the jungly areas bv Ipasincr^fh ‘ “ '"fy possible to 

years until they are^leaL a„d mad^ three 

populated areas where pressure on the soil fs highest SZ’ f ^ 

often lacking. “ grazing facilities are 

209. We doubt however if want of PTazina Jq 

poor condition of the cattle.* We Llieve thar fn snm .1!'®^®°" 
where cattle are well-nourished, grazing is less nlenKf I ” 
damp nature of the climate of Assam ifnnf r, Probably the 

strong, healthy breed of cattle Rnf u '^®*^*'able to the rearing of a 

of grLing fac^liileu U. u caSa of de efio^fo'u 

to improve the condition of his cattle. ^ There lrt° 

had fewer animals, there would be more grazing avSl^f P“rP°®®®- he 
condition would probably improve. But this ^ n o t Llf F ^ 
of the nee straw is left uncut in the fielH a : y®®'’ ">uch 

value as manure if burned {n situ but we ^ certain 

would be more profitable for the cultivatnr?n *h'nk that it 

of it, bring it home, store it, Ld in thi^ wa ‘ P°rtion 

of green Irass food available u the deficiency 

sidered too much troubL In LaYhimour^ 

of straw are sold by the cultivato rs to^o wns.pTopre°f"of 


At Khanapara Farm we were shown how grass for cattle fodder could 
be grown and two or three crops harvested in a year. We suggest that 
the Agriculture Department might, if it has not already done so, experi-* 
ment in a few areas in the districts and e^tplain to the villagers tne 
advantages of growing a fodder crop. There does not appear to be any 
reason why such crops should not be successfully grown in many places 
but it will involve some labour and the setting apart of some land for the 
crop. On the Khanapara farm there is a herd of Assamese cattle under 
observation^ and experiments will be made to improve the breed by selected 
up-country bulls. 1 his, of course, r^'quires time. It is encouraging to 
fi^d that there is a demand among those who take an interest in cattle* 
breeding, for selected bulls from the farm. There is no doubt that the 
presence of many weakly inefficient bulls in the villages is largely res- 
ponsible for the poor specimens of catt’e that are to be seen. Widespread 
castration is necessary but the people will have to be educated to 
appreciate the utility of this measure. ^Meantime Government has 
sanctioned a proposal for the payment of an annual premium up to Rs. 150 
towards the upkeep of bulls kept by private persons for breeding 
purposes. The poor milk-giving p operties of cows in Assam are notorious. 
The average daily yield is somewhere, between a quarter and a half seer. 
For any improvement we must look to better feeding and better breeding. 

210. Much has been heard about the mortality among cattle both in 
general and in local epidemics. We have recommended that loans should 
be given more freely under the Agriculturist-*^ Loan Act for the purchase 
of cattle to replace those that die in such epidemics. The problem of 
dealing with any outbreak is extremely difficult. Owin'j to the way in 
which the cattle are sent together in large herds in charge of cowherds 
and in the Assam Valley after the paddy is cut they are let loose practically 
without any one in charge — any epidemic disease is bound to spread rapid- 
ly. We can suggest no practical solution for this. If in the Assam \ alley, 
especially, the cultivator could be induced to grow cold weather crops, he 
would then have to protect his fields and could not let loose the as 

he does at present and this might possibly check the spread of J^^sease. 
We are convinced that there is often great delay in 

themselves though any official touring officer or 

the outbreak does come to the notice of the - before 

only one Veterinary Assistant ava.hble and it takes s^e 

additional assistance can to increase 

Local Boards are limited and although we would g ^bend that the 

number will still be insufficient to be dos3 

1 d"’i„ocul..i.. -.vork while 

they are “"^'going l«'" W dStieT ahoEt di.gnoei.l 

(„ Sge?e coald te taught to 

the outtaeak of disease, we cannot too strongly stress the fact, as we 
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when considering agricultural improvements^ that unless the villager plavs 
his part in giving practical support to such measures, little is to be hoped 
for. We must also rely largely on the asdstance of non-officials, including 
those who take an active part in promoting the co-operative movement, 
for making the cultivator see the error of his ways and urging on him the 
necessity of according his support to any steps taken for improvement. On 
cattle-insurance We examined one witness, the Gauhati representative of 
the Mysore Agricultural and Dairy Farming Company. Apparently since 

some 1,300 animals, mainly cattle, have been 
insured in the province. It is too early yet, of course, to say how far any 
such insurance scheme may benefit the policy holder, nor are we prepared 
to make any comments on the modus operandi. The Company is working 
under difficulties in that there are no reliable statistics of cattle mortalitv in 
Assam. We do think, however, that the witness is wide of the mark when 
he states that the cvye''age life of an Assamese cow or bullock is 15 or 16 
years, A lesser estimate would doubtless necessitate some alteration in 
the terms of the policy with probably an enhanced premium. 

21 1. Jbconomic conditions in the Hill iHslricls . — We have already stated 
^at we were unable to enquire into the economic conditions in the Hill 
Districts, The officers in charge of those districts have, however, kindly 
supplied memoranda which we reproduce. 


MANIPUR. 

{Note hy Mr, 17 . K, Ohahrabartiy Land Eevemie Officer.) 

® obtains money for agricultural finance mostly by 
selling his own paddy, extra cattle and ponies or other belongings as also 
from what the members of his family get by petty trade and weaving- 
bometimes he borrows money either on or without interest. 

As practmally there are no tenures in Manipur big blocks or areas are 

not held in Zemindari or Talukdars' rights by one man. Tenants mostly 

hold what they can cultivate themselves or wdth the help of their family 

members, the tenants therefore combine for any improvement— which is 

Fn w ^ or repairing an irrigation channel or making a bund 

^ K. -K fishery water from entering the cultivated area-and 

subscribe the amount required according to the area held by each. 

Loans are taken either — 

(i) in cash, or 
. (2) in kind, or 

{3) in cash to be repaid in kind. 

cash the rate of 

oer montrusl\l1v°^ per cent per month to Ks. 3 per cent 

oer month arrnrJ*’ f Sometimes goes up to even Rs. lo per cent 

n^t manj)! the demands of the;borrower. But such cases are 

a low rate when the. indigenous friendly societies 
fliterallv fnVnHc^° members. These friendly societies known as Mai’ups 

Manipuri village. In starting a 
monev of to ^subscribe according to his own means and the 

Thes/ societies nrp tfie accumulation of interest. 

Sven either this help is 

such as fried rice m?\U required for the srad/i ceremony 
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1 he time for which these Manips lend out money isf usually three 
months and the rate of interest charged by them is fr im Re. 1-4 to Rs. 2-8 
percent per month when the transaction is with its members. No re^’s- 

tered deed is wntten and no security is kept then. Rut when an outsider 
takes the money a registered deed has t> be written^ and security has to 
be given cultivated land or homestead land with or without the houses 
standing on it j int^re.t charged is at Rs. 3 per cent per nrorrth and tire 
time allowed for repayment of tlie money with interest is three years. The 
capital of these Mat'ups is not very big and their activity — helping, in sradk 
ceremony is conhned mostly within their own noembers. 

Excepting thes3 M^rups thfere are no sodeties which lend out money on 
interest. There are private inJividujfs and bunnessrnen who do money- 

lending business. They charge inter st usually from annas 12 to Rs. 3, per 
cent per montn ; registered deeds are drawn up^ security is kept — cultivat- 
ed land or homestead land with or without the houses standing on them and 
time allowed for the repiyment of money with interest is three years. 
Sometimes bullock carts and motor lorries are kept as security. 

In (2) paddy is taken and repaid in paddy. Amount borrowed is not 
very big. In erest charged is 50 per cent annually — repayable after the 
harvest of the year, f.e., in Januiry. Registered deeds are not generally 
written and security is not generally given; time allowed for repaym‘=‘nt is 
about one year. 

In (3) cash money is taken and repaid in paddy. Usually two Seng- 
hais (sixty see s) of piddy for a rup e borrowed is repaid after the harvest, 
i\e^ in January. Time allowed for repayment is about one year. Regis- 
tered deeds are not generally written and security is not gmerally given. 
Local paddy dealers generally give out money in this way. 

Manipur is traversed almost through and through by petty good Iceeka 
roads and is joined with the nearest Railway Station — Manipur Road 
Station — by 134 miles of metalled road on which motor lorries ply. 

The chief export of Manipur is rice. It comes from all sides of the 
valley in bullock carts and is taken down in hand carts and bullock carts 
or in. motor lorries in one day to IVIanipur Road Station whence it is sent 
out in railway trains to the plains for sale. Hand carts and bullock carts 
and motor lorries have added greatlv to the facilities of export and 
better facilities from an area surrounded by high ranges of bills cannot be 
expected. 

There are no possibilities of forming pools and co-operative organisa- 
tion here at present as experience has shown that^such attempts were not 
successful in big schemes, e,g.f failure of Sadar Bazar Motor Company. 

During the process of marketing, rice, money is obtained by the mer- 
chants either— 

(1) by borrowing on interest from money-lenders ; or 

(2) by selling their other goods at a loss or. at a small profit and 

making up for that loss by the sale of rice at a big profit. ,, 

Merchants to a certain extent control the price of rice for when tlw 
export of rice is allowed the price of rice goes up more or less. But with 
the introduction of motor lorries in the Manipur-Dimapur Cart Road the 
price of rice cannot rise very high because the amount allowed to be 
exported goes out quickly and price corses down with the stoppage of 
export. 


Demand Tor money at the time when expo:t is makes the 

money lender realise a biiTger interest with ihe result that borrower 
merchant has to dispose c£ his rice quickly, without waiting (oi a suitab e 
opportunity o;a suitable place wheie his rice may fete i a ig er price. 
Selling other goods too at a loss or at a small profit in order to get money 
for purchasing rice hampers the interest of trade in general inasmuc as 
it makes the price of goods fluctuate much. 

Co-operative societies could not be made successful but would have 
improved the position as the rate of interest charged would have 
been less in them. Crop growing land may be divided into thr. e 

classes : — 


(1) High area growing pulse, mustard, wheat, sugarcane, vegetable, 

etc. — price per acre varies from Rs. lo to Ks. 8o. 

(2) Cultiv^ated area — high — growing the main paddy of Manipur ■ 

price per acre varies from Rs. 20 to Rs. 200. 

(3) Cultivated area — low-growing the long stemmed paddy of 

Manipur — 'prices per acre varies from Ks 8 to Ks. 50. 


The factors that effect the value of land are (1) density of population 
^2) ifacility of irrigation, also (3) liability to flood. 

The value of land given above is obtained when land is sold by private 
negotiation. When land is sold by State auction — either for non-pay- 
ment of revenue or in execution of court decrees — the value goes down a 
little sometimes in areas where pressure of population is less and facility 
of communication is bad. But with the increase in population and the 
consequent demand for cultivated land, which demand has become^ all the 
more intense because of the wantof new unopened land fit for cultivation, 
the value of the land remains almost the same whether it is sold by private 
negotiation or by State auction. 

In order to safeguard the interest of the local people it has been ruled 
hy the State that no land and agricultural holdings can be mortgaged by 
the people to the foreigners. 

There are no mortgage or agricultural banks here for the provision of 
loog term credit. 

In Manipur industries like rice milling, gud making, producing 
veg-^tablee, gardening, cotton ginning, hand spinning, etc , exist. Rice 
milling, cotlon ginning, hand spinning, etc., are done generally by the 
females. Gud peaking and producing vegetablos are done generally by 
n ales at times when they are not busy with their paddy fields. Silk 
industry s*iU exists but it is gradually dying out, 

Payre icloth for Marwaris is made here. It has a good sale and is 
much in demand by the Marw iris even from distant parts. Hand spin- 
ning can be improved by the introduction of better and improved wh*=els 
and training in weaving schools and weaving centres. In other things too, 
improvedland cheap hand machines may produce belter results if sufficient 
training is given to the people. Weaving, mat-making, cane work, etc., 
are done by the people here. Weaving is done by the females and mat- 
making and cane work by the males. Very fine specimens of these things 
are turned out. The Manipuris have been very successful in these things- 
and .the cloth made witli imitation silk, be'^spread kanth^y etc., has got a 

big sale. No Manipuri woman bits idle and hence she is so successful in 
her work. 



Siatemeni showing four villages in Manipur Stale the purposes for which the agricultural clisses gieuerahlg 

borrow money. 
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'Remarks htj Political Agenf, Manipur. 

The land Revenue Olficer's note applied o ily to the Manipuri jjopula- 
lion, livin'^ in the Manipur Valley iwliich is tiut unliko }»a!li of Cachai) 
and not to the hill lrib< s, inhabiting the sufroiuiding hills. The latter 
scarcely fall within the scope of the questionnaire. There is no sale of land 
among them, except to a limitud extent among the Irib^s in the north and 
ea^t, who cultivate terraced fields There is very little cash borrowing. 
There is very little trade, except in surplus agricultural produce, such as 
CO. ton and chi i s, and in simple ar:ichs manufactured from wood, such as 
boats , padriles, fa’'s, shallow wooden troughs, etc., These articles are 
carried to the nearest market, in the Man'pur, Surma or Kabaw valleys. 

The hillman is not in debt to the foreign merchant and banker (Marwari 
orBctigali), as the latter are not allowed to lend money or give cred t to 
the hdl tribes. Whenever they do they invariably cheat them. 


The population of Manipur is not generally in debt to any considerable 
extent. 'I’he highest rate of interest p rmited, both in the Agency and 
State Courts, is 3 per . cent per n ontli and interest is not permitted to 
accumulate to moie than the amount of the princ ipal. 


21?, (l) 

each tribe. 


N.VGA HILLS. 

(Note by Deputy Commisuoner.) 

Agriculturists obtiin money by methoils which vary with 


(«) The Konyaks sell very l.rrge number of bamboo mats. 

{U) The Aos work in tea gar lens in the plains. 

(■) The r.hotas sell largj quantities of cotton and a small quantitv 
tflac at Ml rapani and in the Golaghat .'■ubdivision. They 
also have practically a monopoly of the cattle trade. 

((7) The Sernas a'e starting to go down to the plains to work in tea 
gardens. 

(.)Th- Angamisworkon the Dimapur-Manipur Cart Road, and 

also break meta tn the Jorhat district. 'I hey are far more 

wealthy than other tribes oninglo the number of irrio-ated 

terraces they posse-s, and the Eastern Angamis as a° rule 

depend only on sale of their surplus rice for their cash 
requiremenis. 


There is little indebtedness amongst th; Lhotas, Aos and majority of 
the Angami tribe. ^ 

Wi at indebtedne;s exists is mahily in grain for short periods 

‘he Sernas loans of g.-ain are generally given out on cordi 
tioii that double tba amount is repaid after the harvest. The lender 
frequently accepts a smaller amount than this, and the rate of interest 
always reduced if the matter is brought to Court. The economic condi- 

tion of the Sernas as a tribe is bad owing to shortage of land Geneiali 

speaking the only security given is the standing crop^ ’ 

cultivation is being gradually introduced, Covernment find 

i:f “ £ .'iTptS? ««ve,”S‘cSt 
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Apart from the Scm.' s the only other village in which indebtedness Is 
prevalent is in Khonoina, an Angami village in which si orUge of land has 
compelled the surp'us population to adopt trading as a means of livelihood. 
Th (se trading ventu es are very risk)', and generally 50 per cent 
interest is charged. The result has been that the land in the village is ♦ 
tending to become the property of a few wealthy men. 

Hrofessii nal money lenders are not adowed in rhe district and the sale 
of land to persons not natives of the d'st icf is forbidden. 

2. Rice is markett d in Kohima and Mokokchung. Cotton is sold 
mainly at Merapani in Galaghat subdivision, but also in VVokha and 
Kohima, A small quantity is sold in the Mokokchung Sunday hat. 

It would be possible to form a pool for the sale of Lhota cotton at 
Merapani. It is proposed to sell the Lhota lac crop co-operatively next 
year. 


3. Main classes of land are as follows (1) Irrigated t*'rracc'S (2) Jhum 
lands (3) Fuel reserves (4) Thatch bans. (1) Terraces vary ' in price. In 
rich villages like Khonoma, Kohima and Viswema the price is oft-n over 
Rs. 800 an acre. Lan-l of this d* s( ription is sold acerrding to the yield 
and not by area. The price is regulated by the demand for land and by 
the wealth ot the village ; villages near the ca t road being as a rule far 
Letter off as regards cash than those remote from h^-adquarters. 

In the Lhota tribe Jhum land is plentiful and the price is rarely above 
Rs. 2) an acre, and is generally less than this. In the Ao tribe prices are 
slightly higher. There is little cash in the Serna tribe and in spite of sliort- 
age of land prices are low'. 

In Angami village good Jt um land near the village is often sold for 
very high prices. 

Fuel reserves are valued mainly in Angami villages where thry are 
situated near the village and are most carefully preserxed, all trees being 

pollarded. 


In ot* er tribes they have little value. 

Thatch are of value in the Angami tribe. Prices of this cla.s 

of land are much low'er in other tribe*. 

i. Land cannot be mortgaged or sod to persons of non-Naga race 
There is no record-of-righis as house lax only is realised. Bonn ary 
disputes considering the absence oflrecords are very few indeed, ^nd t^he 
boundaries of terraces are seldom if ever in dispute. There are ^^r 
cases regarding irrigation rights, and it is quite impossible to record them. 

1:. 'ihere is little indebtedness except as stated in (i) above. The 
Sernas incur debts in addition to those needed for subsistence by having 
to pay marriage prices for their wives. 

The relatives of the Serna Chief and those calliVg him^ « father are 
fully described in Dr. Hutton's book on the Sema Nagas. 

6. Subsidiary Industries are : — 

Weaving - in all tribes except Sernas. Pottery- made bvajew 
villages in each tribe. Salt manufacture— Naga salt is high y 

valued as a tonic. There are only a, few salt wells mimiy 
in the Eastern part of the sadr subdivision. 




Mftts v-Made by Konyaks for sale in the plains and Ly other tribe 

for home use, and occasional barter, 

l,acT-is grown by Lhotas. 

Gii^getand kochw (taro) — are sold by Lhotas in the phins. The 
li high* villages near Kohima grow potatoes. 

Generally speaking the Naga is not idle during the cold weather, AoS 
and Seipas godowato tea gardens, Lhotas carry down their cotton, 
Konyaks sell mats weekly at th^^ Santok hctt. The Eastern Angamis 
probably <Jo less work than the others. Their standard of living is high- 
owing their excellent terraces and they have no necessity to do any 
work other thaa cijltivation to live very comfortably. 

No banks are needed* 

* 

Theus^rioxM Loans Act is not needed. Anything needed can be done 

by Executive OirderJ 

General, 

The economic condition of tribes other than the Sernas can be consi- 
dered as good,. Th'=*re is little cash in most villages, but there is no short- 
age of Cood^ dpnki clothing, housing materials and general necessitifs. 
This general comfort is won by hard work, and probably the Nagas is a 
whole work harder than any other class in Assam. 

Cash. is. needed to buy salt, and cattle, from the plains and to pay 
Government rtvehue. Lately a higher standard of living has resulted in a 
demand for blankets, hurricane lamps, and umbrellas. 

Tull details of the economic condition of the various tribes will be 

I found in— 

% 

The Angami Nagas by D.-, Hutton. 

The Serna Nagas by ditto. 

The Lhota Nagas by Mr. Mills. 

LUSBAI HILL*^:. 

{ifole hy the Snpe^ntendent^ 

213. (i) Money plays little or np'part in the internal economy of this 
district, iVacticahy no produce is grown for export. Each household 
grows its own food, and lives on the produce of one harvest till another 
harvest comes found. This cycle is only occasionally interrupted by 
periods^ of scarcity. Thus no finance is required for expenses during 
cultivation of <for capital and permanent improvements. In periods of 
scarcity, application.' da made to a limited extent for Government loans, 
but the people afe loth to borrow, and prefer to subsist on wild yams, 
wild sago, etc., as faiv as they possibly can. The only tax they pay is a 
house tax of Rs. 2 a year^ This amount can easily t e earned by one per- 
son for four days' coolie work during the years. It ii not the practice for 
agriculturists in this district to borrow money by way of advances, and 

thpy are not generally speaking in debt. There are no banks or other 
credit organisation. 

(a) There is practically no export trade in this district. The only means 
of marketing produce is vid Sairang, which, is connected with Aijal by a 
cart road 14 miles long, and the Tlong river. Cotton and oranges are 
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bought and exported in small quantities by foreign trader?. Aijal is 
connected with important centres in the district by bridle paths but there 
are no other roads. Except between Aijal and Sairang, the only means of 
transport is by coolie or pack animals. This method of transport is too 
expensive and difficult, and the distances to be covered are too great, to 
permit of marketing produce on an extensive scale. 

Small quantities of rice are brought into headquarters for sale in the 
local market. 

(3) There is no private property in land, nor is their any tenure of any 
kind ; land is the exclusive property of Government and is distributed 
amongst hereditary chiefs for the purpose of cultivation by jhuming, 

(4) It is not possible to reach an estimate of existing indebtedness. 
Debt is incurred only for the purposes of marriage and other customs, 
and is then incurred not by way of borrowing, but as an obligation to pay 
sometime in the future. Generally speaking there is no indebtedness as 
such. 

« 

5. There are no small industries There is hand weaving and spin- 
ning, basket making and the like in every house, but the products are f jr 
home consumption. 

II. There are no banks in this district. 

III. The Post Office Savings Bank and thesa'e of Postal Cash Certi- 
ficates afford all the facilities that are required. 

GARO HILLS. 

(Notes by Deputy CommUstoner.) 

214. The agt iculturist in the Garo Hills obta’ns money for agricultural 
purposes mostly by selling his agricultural produce, e.g,, paddy, jute, mus- 
tard, pulse, ginger, chili, lac and cotton, etc., his extra cattle, livestock and 
other belongings, as also sometimes by daily labour under Public Works 
Department, and District Fund contractors, in spare time. He borrows 
money with interest if the money so obtained be insufficient. 

The district may roughly be divided into 2 blocks, the Plains 

portion and the Hills. 

The system of temporary settlement (i-e> R.ayatwary) of the plains 
districts has been introduced in the plains portion of this district. There 
is no Zemindar or Talukdar in it. The agriculturists generally hold what 
they can cultivate for themselves. The soil is naturally fertile. 

In the Hills portion, the system of jhnming is practised and the agri- 
culturists of this portion also occasionally borrow money for agricultural 
purposes only. But most of them do not borrow money. 

Loans are taken either ; — 

(1) In cash, repiyable in cash. 

(2) In cash, repayable in cash, of which the interest is- repayable in^’ 

kind, *1-1 

. % 

(3) In kind, to be repaid in kind. / 

(4) In cashj lo be repaid in kind. - ■ * 
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In (i)' in case of loan taken and repaid in cash, the rate of ioterest 
Yaries from Rs, 3-2 to Rs. 6-4 per cent per month usually. This ra.te goes 
ap to Rs, 12-8 per cent per month : but such instances are scarce. 

Sometimes loans are taken to be repaid in double the amount received 
in cash. In such cases deeds are drawn for the doubled amount only and 
the interest is charged on the above mentioned rate if the amount '‘doubled*' 
cannot be paid within a contracted period. This sort of loan is taken only 
in pressing needs. 

Up-country and Nepalese professional money-lenders do this business. 
Government also occasionally grants agricultural loans. Registered or 
unregistered deeds are drawn, and the time allowed is generally 3 years. 

In (2) money is taken in cash ; the capital is paid in cash, but the. 
interest is paid in kind. Generally 10 seers of paddy is charged as interest 
for I rupee borrowed for about 4 or s months and hence the interest comes 
to Rs. 12 to Rs. 16 per cent for month. This system is much practised 
by the Up^-country and Nepalese money-lenders and it is very much detri-. 
mental to the welfare of the agriculturists. 

Both registered or unregistered deeds are drawn and time allowed is 
generally 4 or 5 months. 

(3) paddy is taken and repaid in paddy. Amount borrowed is not 
very big. Interest charged is 50 per cent annually, repayable after the 
harvest of the year. No deed is written and time allowed is generally 
I year. Local dealers lend paddy in this way, 

(4) . cash money is taken- and repaid in kind, paddy, jute, and 

mustard. Usually t maund of paddy is to b.e paid for i rupee and scarcely 
for 2 rupees, after the harvest of the year. In the case of jute and mus- 
tard the repayment is to be made at i price of the article if not less. 
Time allowed IS generally for 6 to 8 months. Thus the rate of interest 
goes up to 300 per cent to 250 per cent per annum. This is a favourite 
method of lending money by the Up-country and Nepali professional 
money-lenders and this method is slowly reducing many people of the 
plains portion of the district into paupers. ^ t' f 

m district is surrounded by a ring of w'eekly bazars of its own. 

Tura in the centre is connected by 3 motoiahle roads and some other bridle 
. paths. Allt^hese weekly bazars are connected by cartable roads, which 
lead to neighbouring navigable rivers, Railway Stations and Steamerghats 
giving great facility to export and import. ^ 

of Assam-Bengal Railway from Mymensingh Gauripur 

to Gauhah is under proposal, which will pass through western part of the 
district. Over and above this the Forest ^Department is consFruednV 2 
motorable toads, which, will add much to the facility of export anrir^port 

mustard, ginger 
articles on their lieads’ 

nurrWpra^”^ Weekly bazais for sale, and th^ 

purchasers send them m carts and in boats to the Railway Stations and 
Steamerghats to be transmitted to their destinations, 

• Cojjop^oies of foreign countries are the greatest customers of cotton 

agents to purchase those articles locally* 

Somti Mwyans and Up-country ^Iso purchase these articA & 



they ultirrately sell them to- those companies ;in case of cotton ft is ginned 
by a few ginning machines to be sold ultimately to these companies. 
such the prices of these articles fluctuate according to the dernapd of 
these companies of foreign cogotries, 

1 he fibre of the Garo Hill cotton being rongh!and short, it cannot be 
used for spinning fine threads and hence any and every ,cottao mill cannot 
be a customer of it. Hence its value depeods uj-^on the deuiaod of . a 
limited number of mills. Hence its price is much fluctuating. The rest of 
the agricultural products are purchased by local dealers apd pg\d in the 
plains districts of Bengal. 

As regards forming of pool and cp • operative . effort? no attempt has 

ever been made on this side and no opinion can be passed on its failure or 
success* 


I think co-operative societjes are greatly needed for the relief of the 

badly indebted people, specially for the Jharuas and plains Garos^ 

Lands of the plains portion of the district are mortgaged and sold 
These may be classed into three - 

(ffl) Homestead Jan d-^generaflly with fruit trees and bamboo groves— 
price varies from Rs. 30 to Rs. 180 per acre. 

(i) Highland — for growing paddy, mustard, pufse, jutC;. svgarcane, 
vegetables and fruit garden, i^c.-^price varies from Rs. 45 to 
Rs. 200 per acre. 

(c) I^w land— for wet cultivation and for pulse and wheat m winter*^ 
price varies from Rs. 60 to Rs, 240 per acre^ 

The factors that affect the value of land are (|) dpPsUy of population 
(2) fertility, (3) liability of flood, (4) facility of market, (s) scarcity o 
available waste land. 


The value given about is obtained where land is sold by private nego- 
tiations. When the land is sold by public auction, either f"'’ 
of revenue or in execution of court decrees, the value goes wn 
sometimes in areas where pressure of population is less aaid tolrty ol 

communication is bad. But with the increase of 

sequent demand for cultivated land and sparcity .ol ^ iirivate- 

the value of the land remains almost the same whether tt is s. d y I 

negotiation or by public auction. . 

In order to safeguard the interests of the 

by the Government that foreigners will not ^will be!able 

to transfer land to any foreigner or domiciled foreigner witbout wepw y 

Commissioner’s previous sanction. , -j* » 

fc no »Prtg.ge 0. 'b.nl. p.«vri«6 . 


The system of termtog is not in ptnclice here (i.s., os in Enrop^. Tie. 
owoS oSe T..d end thfir (amil, membe,. „ 

.be disbW oS.” ion.II, get ..dn„d to bnont. nf «.e 

“Tb-Ssis '.te’n'rr r sVsXeo- £ 


srtfTed at the 'ffiterventJort of the I'elatives of the parties. But in the case 

of the 'ftioney-leftder being an Up-country man or Nepalese, no such amicable 
settlement is possibfe. In such cases the land passes to the money-lender 
and kept 6 en»rni and the borrower turns into a tenant-at-will, receiving half 
of the products of the field as a remuneration of his labour and he sticks to 
it till his relatives find some way to provide him with some other land, if no 
wasfO land is available; The money-lender then sells the land at a better 

profit. 

Growing karcity of waste land will increase gradually such kind o f 
tenants. 

Many Jharuas and Garos of the plains portion of the district are badly 
in debt. 


Following are the wdijs in' which loans ace given to thenv: — * 

(a) With' land as security in the- form of registered or unregistered 
mortgage. 

( 5 ) Witb personal security without any definite pledge. 

The rate of interest is enormously high and as a result most of the 
borrowers can scarcely repay the capital after payment of the interest, 
which occasionally goes higher than the capital and thus the)* remain in 
debt for ever if once they borrow a large amount of money. Repayment is 
enforced by civil suit and by private arrangements. 

Rice milling, cotton ginning, band spinning, is done by females. Pro- 
ducing vegetables is done by males. Hand spinning and weaving cloth 
limited amongst the Jharua females aud cottoiV ginning is done by females 
of all cotton' producing Garo families in order to secure seeds for annual 
sowing. 

Hand spinning and weaving among the Jharuas and plains Garos if 
Qncouraged> may improve theic economic condition and relieve them to some 
extent from i.their indebtedness. The Hill Garos are good customers of 
coarse ploihi and cotton also is locally available at the cheapest rate. Hence 
spinning and weaving coarse cloth- will, in my opinion, become a good . 
source of income for them- ; moreover thereby they will have engagement 
for thepjQrbd of six months- for which they sit idly. 

Wot much' ‘ capita! will be required for the above industry—*! or 2 
charka^ and onfc or two h and looms will' do' for a family ; and these wilt not 
cost more# than Rs. 50. 

Weaving is done by the females of thejhatuas and mat-makitig is done 
bythe GaroSi- All these are done in* a* very small scale. 

Hill Garos prepare a kind of blanket called Ampak Bara from the 
bark of trees. This also has no commercial value. 

Ihe people of Gar-O ffills are’ very poor in' 


{Note hy former Deputy Commissioner,) 

. . ^15, The Garo Hiils district consists of hills and plains. In the hilU 
the village.and the land suh^'unding it within which Jie'the' village are 

the property of one or nfiore families of the -village. Staple crops are rice 
and cotton. When rice Is-bOrrowed, for every maund two mamids have to 
befepkM. Repayment is generally done in the following season, but if 
repayment is delayed no further interest Is- charged. As* far as I know the 
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Garos do not borrow from Mahajans to grow cotton. In fact the shoe 
to be on the other foot. A case was pending when I left in which a numbet* 
of Garos had sold their cotton crops to a Mahajan in a plains bazar atid 
received written promises of payment which were not honoured. In fact 
the hill Garo appears to have sufficient cash to carry on trade. In many 
cases he has so much that he invests in hare-brained schemes^ 

In the plains there are Muhammadan and Hindu cultivators from 
Mymensingh and indigenous tribes such as Koch, Hajong, Mcch, Rabha 
and plains Garos. There is an enormous demand for land, as is to be 
expected on the edge of Mymensingh and a rule was made that ho land 
could be transferred without the previous sanction of the Deputy Com- 
missioner. These plains people, therefore, are hot able to mortgage their 
land to raise loans, I received a number of requests for rural banks or co- 
operative societies to enable these raiyats to borrow money. Nothing came 
of it for one reason or another, but I think there is a field for rural banks in 
the plains of the Garo Hills district. It is quite probable that GarO Hills 
raiyats borrow money in Mymensingh and Goalpara, but suits concerning 
such borrow'ing are very rare in Tura, It is probable that the rate of 
interest in such cases is very high in the absence of security. 

Garos whether in the hills or in the plains a^e inclined to spend largO 
sums in litigation. A headman will frequently run into debt. If friend 
has lent him money for the sake of a case, he will be able to repay it onlj^ 
by giving a share or even the whole of the ancestral land. It was my 
endeavour to induce the debtor to repay the loans by any means rather 
than by splitting up a village ; but it is generally found impossible. 

In disposing of the produce of their fields, cotton and lac in thfe 
bazars on the edge of the plains, the Garos are at a considerable dis- 
advantage, in that they must sell at once and^ get back quickly to theif 
village. Owing to the poverty of communications in the plains there^ is 
little competition among the purchasers, and there is even combination 
among them, so that the Garo gets a price lower than they ought to. It 
would be a good thing if he could deposit his stock in a godown, when 
the price offered was not favourable, so that he could wait until the market 
is good, I do not know how this is to be done or whether such a scheme 
falls within the view of this committee. I give it as an indication of the 
financial condition of the people. It is hoped that wffien the railway fe 
opened from Mymensingh to Gauhati, the bigger merchants, such as 
Brothers and Volk »rts, will be brought nearer to the Garo market and wiU , 

pay a better price for Garo products. 

In the Garo Hills the export of the produce of home industries is 

negligible. 

* 

KHASI AND JAINTIA HILLS. 

* • 

[Note ly S. G. Nalle, Pleader, Shillong.) 

2.6. The Khasi and Jaintia Hills district consists the Jaintia B.T9 
British territory, and the Khasi Hills. Only a small portion “f the Khas. 
Hills is under British rule, while a large 

Chiefs called Sierns, who are subject to the general control of the uepn y 
Commissioner, Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 
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^ A great majority of the people in the Khasi Hills are agriculturists. 
Potato, orange, pepper, pan leaves and tezpala are the chief produce 
•having an extensive export. Paddy, maize. Egyptian taro, arrowroot are 
also cultivated but the production is not sufficient for self consumption even. 

li ' ^ The agriculturist in these Hills raises finance chiefly by borrowing and 

•selling produce of his field and also his cattle, ©emands on his purse are 
*mainly-- 

(a) for expenses during cultivation, 

(b) payment of rent for le.^se holds, 

' (c) buying necessaries of life such as valuables, ornaments (golds# 

silver, pearl, etc.) 

Loans are taken in cash and are repaid either in cash or in kind, 

Securities accepted are valuable ornaments and landed property and some- 

‘times cattle. 

The rate of interest is generally from to 2 per ce^nt per month but 
'there are cases where interest is as high as from two to Tour pice per rupee 
•per month. 

ItJ cases of landed property documents are always executed and very 
■^ften registered in the Courts of the Siems or Sirdars though registration is 

‘not compulsory. 

^ There are no joint stock or co-operative banks to help the agricul- 
turists. The tew banks that are in Shillong are availed only by the residents 
of Shillong. Those who grant loans to agriculturi ts are wealthy privale 
individuals and merchants. Potato growers are also in some cases fiLnced 
by wfalthy Marwaris during the cultivation period and in return those grow- 
ers pledge themselves to sell their potatoes to their financiers. 


Deposit of money in Banks and Post Office Savings Banks is unknown 
among the masses. Those who avail of the Post Office Savings Banks are 
some educated persons only who reside in Shillong. Those who have 

money more than eaough for their maintenance bury their wealth under the 

ground. 


The only metalled roads in the Khasi Hills are the Shillong-Cherra Road 
the Shillong-Mawp^hlang Road, the Shillong-Laitlyngkol Road and the Shillong. 
Oaiihati Road. The last -one connects Shillong the capital of the district 
with the Railway Station at Gauhati. The chief export which goes by this 
road is potato. The means of communication are motor lorries. ° The Rone 
way line has just been opened connecting Cherra and Bholaganj and it is 

expected that a large amount of potato transport will go through this line 

The Laitlyngkot-Jaintiapur road is also under construction and when this is 
finished a great amount of potatoes will also go by that road. A certain 
amount of potato export is also carried on through Mawdon Zfai! in the west 


Oranges are exported to Calcutta through Sylhet via these great buyers 

OT ; namely, Mawdon Phali, Theria Lakhat and Dewki 

1 he means of communication from these buyers to Sylhet are co.mtr,, 

““ ‘“S"'’ “P-'W Ibrougb LaS 


Within the country produces are carried by motor lorries which are 
very limited in number, but mostly by pony carts and men and women car- 
riers. 

During the process of marketing potato, money is obtained by mer- 
chants by borrowing on interest from money-lenders. Foreigners, especial- 
ly Marwaris, play a large part in financing the potato traders who in return 
pledge that they must offer their potatoes to them first b^^fore selling W 
others. It goes, of course without saying that the financiers generally buy 
from those people who have bound themselves to them at a lower rate than 
that if sold elsewhere. 


Though the foreigners have, no doubt, helped a great dea^l those 
merchants and growers who are in financial Strain during their days of 
making money, yet from the economic aspect of the country as a whole, this 
stale of thing is detrimental to the financial progress of the country as a 
whole, because the capital does not circulate in its own country but is drain- 
ed away to outsiders. In my opinion the ex'stence of co-operative societies 
is necessary. 


Oranges, pan leaves tezpdt are produced in those parts' of the' country 
which are near Sylh( t district. They are, therefore, convenient y carried 
by the growers themselves to the bazars or Rats situated just on the bound- 
ary of the two districts and sold direct to Sylhcti Mahajan who take them 
to Sylhet and then export them to Calcutta and other places. Many of 
these growers sell their produce to those Sylhet Mahajans on credit and it 
is not unusual that those Mahajans never came back and the growers suffer 
a good deal of loss in this respect. 

The people of the Jantia Hills feel the necessity of having a metalled 
road from Jowai to Shillong and they have sent many representations regard- 
ing this matter to the Local Government. 


Crop growing land may be divided into— 

(i ) Garden called Kper. — A Khasi hamlet lias a garden attached to it, 
and crops such as maize, potaio, mustard, etc,, are cultivated there. Cultiva- 
tion in these gardens is called Rep Kper, Prices of these lands vary accord- 
ing to the locality in which they are situated. 

{2) Open field cultivation orert.— Cultivation in these open fields is called' 
^ep Lnm. Crops cultivated in these, especially potato are less in value 
tjjan those cultivated in gardens. 

There is no land revenue in the Khasi Hills. Prices of land sold in e'^tecu-. 
l-iori of court is much less in value than when sold by private' negotiation. 

In order to safeguard the interest of the local people- no fpreigner i® 
fallowed to own more than one piece of landed property, and before buying., 
guch land he must first get the sanction of the Deputy Commissioner^ ^ 

There are nO' mortgage! or agricultural banks here. 

Besides agriculture the Khasis also' have industries such' as' catlfe worfc"' 
cloth weaving by hand, mat-making but on a very small scale* 

A weaving school is insbiluted in Shillong for the training of Khasi ’ git Is"* 
in weaving by improved loomsr 

To encourage the weaving Industry the Government grants stipends to'* 
the pupils who attend the school* 

In the Khasi Hills both men and women work. 


SADIYA FRONTIER TRACT. 

* 

{Note hy the Foliitcal Officer,) 

217. The conditions prevailing in this district with its extremely varied 
population are so diverse ;ts to render any report on the general financial 
condition of the people extremely difficult, if the report i^ to be kept within 
reasonable limits arid, at the same time, preserve the relative importance of 
this jungle-clad and scantily populated area with that of the ordinary 

regulation’district. 

The T/act may roughly he divided into 2 divisions, t.e., the area occupied 
by the various Hill Tribes and the plains area. With regard to the first the 
^onomic conditions of the various Hill Tribes depend entirely on two 
factors which are (i) the industry of the particular tribe and (2) the possibi- 
lities of cultivation in the mountainous country occupied by them. 

The Aborsare by far the most industrious of the Hi'.I Tribes and occupjt 
an area of country which though by ordinary standards could not be called 
fertile, i^ still more cultivable than the extremely sheer and precipitous hills 
nj which the various tribes of Mishmis dwell. The Abor lives well, has 3 
meals a day and is rarely without meat or fish, etc., to supplement his staple- 
diet of rice. He has sufficient stocks of rice and millet to manufacture a 
rej^lar and large supply of Apong” the Abor name for beer manufac'ured 
from these cereals and should his crop by some act of God prove to be a 
comparative failure, he will utilize most of his grain, fpr manufacturing his 
(to him) vei^ essential daily drinkjknowing well that he can obtain sufficient 
food from yams, jungle roots, jackfruirs, etc. The country however is 
rapidly becoming overpopulated and soon the Abor will have to take to 
more economical methods of cultivation than jhuming or reduce his 
standard of living. The Chulikata Mishmi is in a very different stale. His 
^untry is so sheer that cultivation except in very small plots is Impossible 

appears to live from hand to mouth and will utilize as food anything 
that comes his way. By selling “Teeta ", wax and musk he obtains large 
sam itf Sadiya which are utilized for the purchase of Mythan (b son) from 
the Abors. Mythan cannot bc kept in the Chulikata country as they are 
always falling over precipices and killing themselves. The purchased animal 

are therefore usually slaughtered prontptly and, somewhat in the manner of 

the Red Indian of the American plains after a suo essful bison hunt the 
Mishmi enjoys one gorgeous feast provided by the slaugh»ered Mythan and 
tor the rest of the year manages to subsist somehow or other in a com trv 
which could not, I think, support any less hardly people. The same applies 
to the Digpu, Bebejia and Kiju Mishmis, though usuaHy to a less degree. 

The majority of Digarus and Kijus now spend some three months in the 
piains of Assam, cane cutting and jungle clearing, thus saving 3 months 
food supplies and further bringing back money with which to purchase 
addiiional food to enable them to carry on till another year begins. 

The vanous tribes of Nagas in the ^south east corner of the district are 
extremely lazy but appear to live as well as they deserve to. 

Among all these hfll tribes there are no banking systems and no Co-one- 
r^tive ‘ ocieties but ordinarily his clan will assist any member who has fallen 
into a bad way and tide him over bisdifficulties. 


No traders are alFowed to sell goods on credrt to any hill' man. AIF 
Iransactions are in cash and should this rule be d'sobeyed the Iradf-rhas no 
redress in the civil courts should any loans given by him to hill men be 
repudiated by them. Furthermore the trader runs the risk of severe punish- 
ment if he is caught disregarding this rule, \^^ith regard to the plains portion, 
of the district the area is inhabited ^y (i) Khamtis, (2) Singphos, (3) ^^i^is, 
(4) local Assamese (5) Gurkhalis, (6) ex-garden coolies and other miscella- 
neous Indian immigrants such as Jats from the Punjab and Koiris from 
Bihar and Orissa. 

The Khamti is a go6d cultivator besides being 'an excellent erephanb 
hunter, and is able to live in comfort in his country which provides 
excellent fields for wet rice cultivation and where wild elephants abound. 
Were it not for his addiction to opium and gambling the Khamti* would! 

be the most prosperous of all the inhabitants of the Sadiya Frontier 
Tract. 

The Singpho though inhabiting the same area is both lazy and a- 
slave to the opium habit and has only himself to thank for the compara-- 
live poverty in which be lives, 

Miris are equally lazy but do not generally have such fertile lands 
for cultivation as the Singphos. These tribes fall in the category of 
hillmen, though now living in the plains, and the same rules with regard 
to their dealings with shopkeepers and Marwaris being limited to purely 
cash transactions apply. 

The local Assamese is fairly well-to-do and lives on the ' whole a. 
pleasant life untroubled by financial worry. If he desires to work, he can 
from his cultivation ob.ain more than sufficient for his needs and it is 
only from lack ol industry or excess of opium or liquor that an indivi- 
dual falls into want. As a whole they do not suffer from financial wony" 
and are not in the hands of the local Marwari. The Gurkhali squatters 
who arrive in the district without any capital and who are usually of thrift- 
less disposition are entirely in the grip of the money-lender— whether 
it be Marwari or their fellow Brahmins or Chetris. Their chief crop is 
sugarcane and they depend on the selling prices of their gur to liquidate 
the debts they have contracted both on account of the cullivation of their 
crop and their living expenses during the year. Usually the prices they 
obtain are quite insufficient to liquidate their liabilities and they then 
quietly abscond leaving their debts and often Government land revenue 
unpaid. As a class they form a most undesirable type of settlers and do, 
not deserve better treatment than they obtain from their bankers. 

The other types of foreigners residing in the frontier tract are on all 
fours with their fellows elsewhere in Assam and their economic conditioru^ 
calls for no special comment. As the population grows in the plains 
portion of the Sadiya Frontier Tract, Co-operative Banking facilities will 
be provided for deserving individuals. At present the deserving portion, 
of the population is too small to justify this. 


feALlPARA FRONTIER TRACT. 

{Note hy the Political Officer^) 

r 

218, The population of the plains area of the Balipara Frontier consists of 
a few regular plains inhabitants sifch as Cacharis and ex-tea-garden coolies, 
whose conditions of living and conducting business approximate verj 
nearly to similar people resident in t' e contiguous districts of Darraog and 
North Lakhimpur, and small settlements of I)ufflas, Garos, and Mikirs. 
Loans to those latter by traders are not recognised^ and are, in conse- 
quence, seldom given. To meet the requirements of those people, how- 
ever, loans are given by Government with interest of bj per cent, per 
annum, on security in the form of real and moveable property such as 
necklaces and other ornaments. A certain amount of paddy is sold by 
Garos and Cacharis at the neighbouring markets, while the Dufflas special- 
ise in rough mats made from ribs of cane leaves. Payment is received 
either in cash or kind. The same remarks apply to the vaiious hill tribes 
who come down to trade during the cold weather. These tribes arc 
Apa Tanangs, Gasis, Dufflas, Akas and Bhutias, who all bring down pro- 
duce of sort such as chilis. The Bhutias also sell ponies, but the quality 
of these has deteriorated in recent years, because of the superior attrac- 
tions of the Kalimpong and Darjeeling markets. The Dufflas do a 
certain amount of work, such as jungle cutting in the cold weather, while 
the Apa Tanangs, who do not venture further than North Lakhimpur 
subdivision, are largely employed in cutting the rice crop in December 
and January, 




CHAPTER XVL 


Means or insfilutions in existence for encouraging investment huhit» 
Postal Cash Certificates, Postal Savings t anks, oth*r Savings Banks, Co- 
operative Banks, Joint-s/ock Banks : classes of population resorting to various 
institutions. 


219, The middle-classes in Assam — particularly in the towns — investtheir 
surplus mainly in buying shares in tea companies or local banks or in 
making deposits in local banks or loan offices^ including investments m 
Co-operative Central or Town Banks and Land Mortgage Banks. In 
the rural areas, these classes sometimes — but only to a small extent — put 
part of their savings into rural co-operative banks. In the towns, the 
literate classes also purchase cash certificates or make deposits in the 
Postal Savings Bank but this mode of investment is not common in the 
rural areas. Life Insurance Companies in towns absorb a certain amount 
of savings. In the rural areas the purchase of land is the most popular 
mode of investment, especially among the Muhammadans. Although one 
Mauzadar in Sibsagar district has stated that the indigenous Assamese 
still bury their savings, we think that ihe weight of evidence 
recorded tends to prove that the hoarding habit is disappearing. Ihere 
are certain classes like the ex-tea-garden coolies who do hoard bu e 
total amount must be small. On the other hand there is 
believe that well-to-do classes like the Mahimal fishermen in bylhet oo 
hoard considerable sums incases where they do not invest m land- 
we have the occasional miser who has wealth stored up and not utilisea. 
The habit of investment in silver and gold— especially m the lorm ,ol 
ornaments— still prevails, but is becoming less strong. 

We have not been able to obtain any reliable statistics as to investments 
or savings except as regards certain public institutions and registered 
companies. In the chapter on Co-operation we have given statistics of the 
working capital j this may be taken as representing mainly local invest- 
ments and savings. Similarly the figures for the working capital of loan 
companies and joint stock banks will be found in Chapter XIV. Accora- 
ing to the Annual Report on the working of the Indian Companies Act for 
1028-29, the paid-up capital of tea companies (other than private) is 
about 45 lakhs and of private joint stock tea companies is over 12 lakhs. 
These refer, with one or two exceptions, to concerns which are financed 
by Indians, mainly residents in the province. Besides, this, there are 
companies for Life and Provident Insurance, Transit and Transport, 
Trading and Manufacture, Mills and Presses, Mining and Quarrying, ^ 
Estate and Building and others. The paid-up capital of these including - 
private companies is a little over 17 lakhs of which probably I«'ssthan20 
per cent represents European capital. 1 he bulk of the Indian capital, w 

believe, comes from within the province. We have no infcrmation as 0 

the investments of residents of the province in banks or companies outsia 
Assam. We feel certain that the investments of agriculturists m *nsUtU‘ 
tions or concerns within the province are negligible and are more or c 

> 
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'^Sonfined to shares or deposits in Co-operative Societies with occasional 
^'^^eposits in the Postal Savings Bank or rare purctjascs of cash certifi- 
'catfs. 




220. The Postmaster General, Bengal and Assam Circle, h^is supplied 
the following figures of Post Office Savings Deposits and of the issue of 
cash certificates in Assam proper 


— 
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1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1 

1921-23. 

1 

1932-23. 

1923-24. 
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Cash Certificates- (Total 

amount realised by issue.) 
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Cash certificates. (Total 
amount realised by issue.) 
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The issue price of cash certificates of Rs. lo denomination 
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1917 

7 12 0 





1923 

7 8 0 
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1926 

7 12 0 


• • 



1927 

8 0 0 
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• 

• 

1929 

7 12 0 












It is gratifying to note that the amount of savings bank deposits has 
doubled in the last ten years. 'I he fluctuations in the issue of cash ctrti- 
ficatea are consid* rable. After the lerniination of the Great War, during 
which there was a fairly large purchase of cash certificates — often secured 
by the exercise of a certain amount of moral pressure — there were large 
withdrawals. We are unable to explain the increase in 1923-24, Occasion- 
al variations of 4 annas in the issue price up and down do not seem to 
have any appreciable effect on the issues. 

We addressed the Postmasters of head offices in the plains districts 
with a view to gaining information inier alia as to the classes which 
deposited in the Savings Banks or which purchased cash certificates. 
Copies of their replies were sent to the Postmastf r General who informed 
us that “ It is true that the people in the mufassil, particularly the cul- 
tivators, rarely purchased Cash Certificat' S or have recourse to the 
Post Office Savings Bank. The reasons are : — 

1. Illiteracy which renders them suspicious in parting with their 

money, 

2. They find it more profitable t© lend out money to other villagers. 

3. Hoarding and purchase of ornaments. 

As regards a remedy, propaganda through village headmen might prove 
to be of some benefit. But the real remedy is in education. There can 
be no doubt that mainly literate people who live near towns avail of 
Savings Bank and Cash Certificate facilities and the relative proportion 
of such people as compared with cultivators and villages would be large. ” 

We think that cash certificates are probably more suited for literate 
classes and especially for those who would not require to cash the certifi- 
cates before they mature. The agriculturists does not care to part with 
money that he is not likely to see again for fi\e years. It is true that the 
money can be withdrawn at any time, but the agriculturists, we think 
does not understand this, and even if he did the comparatively low rate of 
interest if the certificate is cashed in the first two or three years— and 
no interest at all for the first twelve months — would not appeal to him. 
We hardly think that propaganda by the village headmen of the type we 
have in Assam would make any appreciable difference. In the long run, 
education is the only r* medy. Cash certificates can be purchased at any 
post office which does Savings Bank work. All important offices, such 
as head and sub-offices perform Savings Bank work. As regards village 
post-offices (Branch Offices), Savings Bank business is started when a 
demand arises or when there is a likelihood of a number of accounts being 
opened and, as a matter of fact, many village pest offices in Assam do 
transact Savings Bank business. We are satisfied that there are ample 
facilities in rural areas both for making Savings Hank deposits and for 
purchasing cash certificates. The experiment might be made of reverting 
to the old issue rate of Rs. 7-S-0 but we doubt whether this would lead 
to any substantial increase in investment, and, on the whole, we do not 
think that any alteration in the rates or terms of issue would improve 

It desirable that this form of investment, with mor^ 



favourable terms^ should compete with investments such as deposits in 
rural societies. At present interest is allowed only afier one year. We 

''■•’ether interest should be granted after six months, 
be trie^^^ ‘•"s would act as an additional attraction, but perb.ps it may 

221. We have received complaints as to the delay and difficulties 
ex^nenced in withdrawal of deposits from the Post Office Savings Banks 
and m receiving payment for cash certificates. It is true thaf Savings 
Bank transactions probably take more time than the business of money 


LTrm nf depositors, e.^., in incomplete filling ^0} 

must 1 ° pol? "tL" sIltgs'’SlieA Ifr^ 

l^d fhT?"'” .Sn sSy hlLSwith‘ rSjence'toT 
pass book and the ledger, maintained for each depositor that o 

S. .'.fS SV"o^^^ ^ “tF'“ -eJa'S! 


necessity for careful i'Lntffication* of^ the* of cash certificates is the 

cate. This is particulLly Se oMlI LPe ‘^^rtifi- 

of cash certificates at an office other than P**^sentation 

In the interests both of the department " t® purchased. 

bTp"' ± J''"** “ •» •!> ■ procedure of 

c.Sfi!r’'““' F ?""^"r:har 7,!J: rL-:- 

a.ou., held by one person « fSi? tiro 


222 Wp k xxa. 10 , 000 . 

for ‘hftransactrolirof PoSloffitfsT® ■" ^he rules 

deposited at any time and there if •’“siacss. Money can be 

thrift : it IS not intended to be usenlf ''"’S® ®° to encourage 

Iroop ...ing. b..t aceouMs, b,. .bis*" l.%VrT Sr.l'Crby 
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them varies ; in ai least one case, it is 4^ per cent. The Imperial Bant 
rate is 3 per cent on tlie mininuim monthly balance up to Rs. 10,000. If 
th'- balance of an account rraclv'S Ks. 10,000 the depositors may transfer 
tlie \vliole or portion to a Special Savings P>ank l.'eposit Account which 
b(Mrs inierc.sl at 3.^ per cent on the daily balance. In the latter case, three 
monihs’ notice ot withdrawal is required. As we have pointed out in 
Chapt* r XI few Co-op^ra(lve Institutions maintain Savings Bank Accounts. 
The lino of devf lopment woidd appear to lie in encouraging agriculturists 
to make deposits in rural societies. The system of compulsory deposits 
in certain of these societies ai d in one of the land mortgage banks has 
not, however, been a success. 




223. The benefits of the Post Office Insurance fund are available only 
for Government j^ervanis or servai ts ])aid from Local Funds. The facili- 
lies afforded by this fund are Ireelv availed of by those classes. The 
insurance can take the form of a life insurance policy on monthly payments 
of premium or of an endowment assurance policy. Anoth^'r alternative is 
the purchase of monthly allowances. There is no doubt Insurance Compa- 
nies are displaying increased activity in the province and this form of 
investment is increasing in popularity. 1’he preference seems to he for 
some form of endowment assurance, not perhaps with a view to providing 
for the maintenance of the family when the bread-earner is past work as 
from a desire to have a lump sum at his di.sposal on retirement to spend as 
he likes. But at any rate it is a praisewerthy method of saving. It is no 
rare occurrence for people who are allured by the attractions of insurance as 
presented by the canvassers to pay up one or two premiums and then stop. 
We have too little information on the subject to express any opinion as to 
the soundness of the insurance companies which are at present operating in 
Assam, The public in some places, Silchar, have not forgotten, how- 
evf-r, the loss they sustained by investment in bogus or at any rate badly 
managed insurance companies in the past and it is from this point of view 
that we think it worth considering whether the system of postal insurance 
could not be extended to the general public. The terms which Government 
could offer would probably be less attractive than those held out by 
insurance companies and indeed than those offered to Government servants 
at present because working expenses in administration would be heavy and 
becaus'" it might transpire that lives of the general public were less 
satisfactory from an insurance point of view than those of Government 

servants. 

We were asked, at a very I ite stage in our proceedings, to ascertain if 
there was genuine de rand on the part of the general public for an extension 
of the Post Office Insurance Fund. We were unable to collect evidence on 
this point. Doubtless insurance companies would resent any competition 
with their business, but the public would at any rate have the satisfaction 
that the investment was safe. This would undoubtedly encourage the habit 
of saving, and Government would have the use of the premium money for 
purposes of the development of the country. 

We are informed that in England, Government annuities can be purchas- 
ed in return for capital payments in the form of cash certificates, ror 
example, a regular purchaser of cash certificates who when he arrives at 
the age of 65 has certificates worth £ 600, can purchase an annuity 
vvhich will ensure a regular income for the rest of his life. At present rates. 


"A. 
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this would araount to an income of £ 6^ a yo.ir lor a man and £ 53 for a 
^\oman. Phis scheme certainly possesses altr.u tions, aUhoiigh we liavc no 
information as to the details, as lo whether any medical examitiation is 
required. We suggest that the possibilities of a similar scheme for India 
in terms of cash certificates might be worked out I y Gosernment. 

224. Methods of aUraeftng ether classes* — W'e are, in this province, 
concerned V( ith how the Muhammadans community might be induced lo 
invest their savings. We have touched l)rieny on this point towards the 
close of Ciiapter XIV in dealing with Muhammadan money lenders and we 
indicated that there seemed to be a growing tendency for Muhammadans 
to invest money and to accept interest. We realise, however, that in a 
matter which has a religious aspect, any development must be of very slow 
giowth. In Chapter XI we saw that the fewness of members^ deposits in 
rural societies in the Surma Valley as compared with the other Valley is 
argely due to the fact that most of the members are Muhammadans and 
therelore are adverse to making deposits for interest. In both Valleys we 
had evidence that there are Muhammadans of the upper and middle classes 
and W'e think, that mo.st cf them have had a fair education— who do accept 
interest. We would refer to the evidence of Khan Bahadur Dewan Abdur 
Rahim Choudhuri of Sylhet and of Khan Sahib Nuruddin of Novvgong, 
ihe iormer says A proposil has been sent to the Registrar for registering 

fw Muhammadans as promoters. This indicates 

that the attiiude of educated Muhammadans ;is to interest on loans has 
Changed. At the conference of the Muhammaddn Zamindars this year, 

land mortgage hank was discussed, it was pointed 
" V} t Prophet forbade was the realisation of excessive interest 
while he did not forbid lending money, which would be of real benefit 

to a fellow creature » KhanSahih Nuruddin was askr d it he could sng- 

favim7 I’f^rsons unwilling to earn interest could make their 

ihl VI. economic development of the country. He stated 

earL5 nn M any interest 

are not cn a Ho pointi d out that while iMiihammadans 

EH 

in usuf^urtnir ^ common Muhammadan practice of taking land 

Foviderthe Lr m P'^ eepts 

ly there is ntn the same ^ T accepting inteiest on loans. Apparent- 
suggestion has been morl °nt an endowment policy, i he 

deposits on condition tiiaf Muhammadans might be induced to make 

would appeal to orlLlloa^'fcha'LTi’a.Tl.Vl'"™” '"''“‘'"‘■"I ''I'ioli 
Mahammada. agricalteto. The f.,.„,i,e ll,'., o7Km», toL™! 


Vince for the Muhammadans is the purchase of land, and in this wayJlneV'^^'^ 
purchase money paid would, in many cases, indirectly find its way into 
circulation througli the vendor. VVe think that the freer flow of Muliamma- ' 
dan capital must be left to the play of natural forces and of changing ideas. 

No doubt, increased pressure on the soil with ihe growth of population will 

be an important factor. 

225. Alleged competition of Government with Joint-Stock banks, — So 
far as Assam is concerned we have had no suggestion made to us that 
Government, whether in tlie issue of rash certificates or in the floating of 
loans, competes in any way with local Joint Stock-banks, 

226. Existing facilities for the 'purchase and sale of Government securi~ 
ties and other securities, — In Assam, Government securities can be pur- 
chased through the two branches of the Imperial Bank or through the 
Post Office, In practice most investors in such securities probably obtain 
them through Calcutta banks or stockbrokers. We have had no com- 
plaints that the existing facilities are inadequate. Though the purchase of 
Government securities through the Post Office is subject to a yearly limit 
of Rs, 5,000 and the total amount which may be left in the safe custody of 
the Accountant General, is fixed at Rs, 22,500 there is the advantage that 
no fee or brokerage of any kind is charged at any stage, and that so long 
as Government securities remain in custody of Accountant General, the 
interest thereon is exempt from income-tax, We suggest that fuller 
publicity should be given to this. The Post Office rules as to investment 
are not so widely known as they deserve to be, 

227. Investment Trust ; Gold Cash Gcrtiticaies ; Provincial Savings Asso- 
ciations.— On these points we recorded no evidence,^ beyond putting a 
question lo a Muhammadan witness about gold cash certificates. We thought 
it unlikely that we would obtain any information of practical use. We 
would point out that Investment Trusts and National Savings Associations 
in England are comparatively new creations in an atmosphere which is 
entirety different from that in Assam. When people in the province become 
better educated and realise the advantage of saving, it will be time to talk 
of similar movements here. Meantime they have ample scope for deposi- 
ting their savings in safe local investnients or in Co*operative Institutions if 

they wish to. 

228. Growth of cheque habit ; Recent develojomenU. Possible methods of 
stimulating cheque habit. Use of vernacular script in cheques.— Hhe advan- 
tages of cheque currency are obvious. It saves the expense of remitting 
in actual cash and especially if the cheque is crossed is a much safer 
means of remittance Apart from hundis which are a form of vernacular 
cheque and cheques drawn by Europeans on large Joint-Stock banks, haying 
offices chiefly in the Presidency towns, the use of the cheque among Indians 
is in its infancy but as we have already pointed out in more than one place 
Joint-Stock banks and loan offices in Assam are beginning to realise the ad- 

issue fheir own cheque books. Probably the abolition of the stamp duty on 
cheques is partly responsible for this. Such cheques, however have at 
orescent a Imited^locaf circulation. Marwaris with whom tea-gardens keep 

,Li.sua che,ue-b,ok. m. ....ager 

book from Ihe Maraari and the cheques ivhicb be issoes on the Marm^ 
firm in payment of local accounts due to various shops are taken by tnem 
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and cashed at the Marwari bank but so far we know they would not be 
accepted by the big Calcutta joint stock bauks* Again, the Tezpur Indus- 
trial Bank has a current account wiih one of tiie chief Calcutta Joint 
stock banks. An individual who has to pay an account in Calcutta, will give 
the Tezpur Industrial bank cash for the amount and that bank will for a 
Small discount, hand him a cheque drawn on the Calcutta bank which will be 
sent to Calcutta in payment of dues. Some Marwari firms which have 
accounts with Calcutta Joint Stock banks also is>ue cheques on them for their 
clients free of discount. Cheques drawn on Calcutta banks by approved 
clients, are readily accepted and cashed by Marwari bankers and by cer- 
tain of the joint slock banks in Assam. Sometimes they are cashed free of 
charge if the Marwari firm itself requires them for the purpose of making a 
remittance to Calcutta. To popularise the use of the cheque^ a rapproche- 
ineut between the local indigenous banks or joint slock banks and the 
Calcutta banks h essential ; this is only a matter of time and of the esta- 
blishment of confidencci It is equally important to educate the people 
in the advantages arising fi*om the use of cheques but in Assam for 
a long time to come, \ve must expect the use of the cheque to be more 
or less confined to residents of the town who have a knowledge of 
English. We have no information hovr far Calcutta banks accept cheques 
which are drawn in the vernacular. There seems to be no reason why, 
with some experience and practice, forged signatures in the vernacular 
should not be as easy to detect as forgeries in English, We think that it 
IS unreasonable to postulate that the growth of the cheque habit must be 
paW with the spread of the knowledge of English. At present the 
use of the cheque in Assam, outside the tea-gardens, is practically confiied 
to residents in towns of the professional or merchant classes. The sugges- 
tion has been made that the cheque habit might be encouraged by paying 
by cheque Government servants who draw over Rs. loo monthly. At 
present, this is feasible only in the towns where there are branches of the 
Imperial Bank. It would be no advantage to do so in other places because 
discount would frequently have to be paid for encashment. 

229. Some of us have had experience in places where there m no branch 
of the Imperial Bank of individuals remitting paym nt of Government dues 
like income-tax by cheques drawn on Calcutta banks. In most cases these 
have had to be returned with a request to remit the dues in cash or notes or 
by money order. Sometimes, however, such cheques are cashed locally at 
par by some firm or individual who wants the cheque for sending to 
Calcutta ; the proceeds are then credited into the Treasury. We suggest 
that the Treasuries should be permitted to accept cheques in payment of 
Government dues, for income-tax, large instalments of land revenue and 
^^^h Treasury could have a list of approved persons whose cheques 
might be accepted and the minimum amount which could be received by 
cheque might be prescribed. We would recommend further that not only 
cheques on jCalculta banks but also on approved local banks should be 
accepted. Eor example^ the Sylhet Loan Company keeps a current account 
tor se^ral of its customers on which no interest is paid. We see no reason 
why cheques on such local company should not be accepted in payment, of 
Government dues. One result would probably be that more people would 
keep current accounls in local banks and this deserves to be encouraged as 
promoting thrift and fostering the banking habit. We think that the 
element of risk involved in accepting payment of Government dues by 
cheque would be comparatively Email, If it so happened that the bank 
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refused to honour a cheque because the balance at a custbmer’s 
insufficient. Government would be in a position by attachment' and s^le^Oi .t ^ 
property to enforce cash payment from the individual concerned/andJns |^ 
name would be removed from the li^t of approved persons. 
that the fact that a bank was on the approved list of banks, would give -Wf.ij 
a certain prestige and that in its own interest, it would tak6 steps to See 
that it was soundly managed, e.g^^ by keeping an adequate rjeserv^ fund aila 

fl M t r»i TTiitfti/irmnrp if Inral rhenues are accebt^u 10 


sufficient fluid ri source. Furthermore, if local cheques are accejJtea lo 

payment of Government dues, we think that the use of cheques 

ral purposes wculd increase and that the keeping of current accotmts wou 

grow. The Agent of the Shillong Branch of the Imperial Bank^ has^point- 
ed out in his memorandum that the abolition of the stamp duty on 
has certainly caused an increase in the use of cheques generally and that 
although current accounts hive become more popular with certain :® 

of the community, the main effect has been more in the issue of 
paltry amounts than in any considerable increase in the 
We think however, that this is only a partial view. Cheq^hes foi' paltry 
sums doubtless entail more work to the bank, but that tne 

customer saves in time and expense by making more use of the faciliues 
afforded by the cheque — and this is just what is wanted. 


2qo. Extension of hanUng facilities'. Branches of ImpO'rUl 
lattki.— As regards the branches of the Imperial 

we have little to add to our remarks in Chapter III. We do not tHmk 
thM at present till internal trade, particularly as f^gards agn^uhuraJ P 

or the opening up of branches of the big Joint Stock banks would be a 
paying proposition. 


We are of opinion that in trade centres in Assam, ^ Toi^ 

banking freilities should lie rather in the J 

stock Lnks which have the advantage of a more intimate J 

would be Tower. In Chapter VIII we have suggested the estabhshm^t 
(,l Commercial banks in certain important trading centres At ^ 

"Tinj;r.o^: we s i=iei 'SeSre s - 


231. Pc.M'e uses of Postal 

facilities afforded by the Postal Depa^^ of -GoV6rhm%^t 


facilities afforded by the/ostal Department ^xor^ru^^^^^ 

OlSce in each of .hieh they 
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can deposit up to Rs. 10,000. Tie following suggestion'i have been made, 
that the Post Office might — 

(a) serve as^ a place of safe deposit for gold, silver, jewellery, 
documents, etc. We do not consider this feasible. It would 
impose too great a responsibility on the Postmaster. He 
might also find difficulty in furnishing the security which 
would probably be necessary ; 

{ 1 ) open current accounts with or without interest for which money 

^ might be withdrawn by cheque. We have already noted 
that savings bank deposits are not intended to serve as 
current accounts. There seems to be no a priori reason why 
pbsf offices which at present deal with Savings Bank accounts 
and with the payment cf cash certificates, and are theref ore 
accustomed to verifying signatures, should not be able to tran- 
sact current account business, but we think that current ac- 
counts should preferably be opened>ith local banks so as to 
make them more useful to the public. W’here, however, a reli- 
able local bank does not exist, vve can seo no serious objection 
to a post office which deals^in Saving b^nk business also keep- 
ing current accounts and cashing cheques drawn on therp. 
In the experimental stage, however, such facilities should be 
extended with caution : 

I ' 

(c) sell for rupees documents called Savings Certificates (Article 
67 of the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance, 
1025-26) on the understanding that after 3 or 5 years they 
could be redeemed in gold- Postmaster.General, Bengal and 
Assam, has informed us that he sees no objectinn to the 
Post Office being made the medium for such transactions : 





lend out surplus funds on the spot under suitable safeguards 
and limitations to agriculturists and non-agriculturists. In 
the opinion of the Postmaster General, Bengal and Assam, 
‘some such arrangements would be good but there is the 
danger that (he money-lenders might borrow cheaply from 
Goyeniment to lend out the amount at higher rates of interest. 

security for such loan. It 
would be difficult for a man like a postmaster not trnaned in 
bat.king to assess the value of a security ^ Even assum- 
ing that the Postal Department had funds available or the 
purpose, we consider that this agency is entirely unsuitable 
fpr granting loans a business which requires special 
knowledge that the average postmaster does not possess. 
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PART VIII. 

Summary of Recommendations. 

CHAPTER XVII, 

232, We may summarise our recommendations as follows 

Credit facilities requited- for agriculture^ 

1, Extension of cultivation in the Assam Valley by 
immigrants from East Bengal should be controlled in the 
interests of the indigenous Assamese. 

2, Government should prohibit mauzadars from taking 
bonds from cultivators for arrears of rtver ue. 

3. The extension of rural societies and perhaps grain 

galas is necessary to check the iadigenous system of paddy 
loans in Sunamganj., ... ... 

4. The agricultural department should extend its seed 

distribution operations both to individuals and through rural 
$oci ties* ... ••• ••• 

5, The fullest co-operation is de'irable between the 
agricultural and co-operative department. 

6. Agricultural Department officers should^ advise on 
the necessity for loans and on their proper utilisation. Iri 
ease of misapplication the loans should be promptly recalled. 

7, For permanent improvements to land the facilities 

afforded by' the Land Improvennent Loans Act and land 
Mortgage Bant s are sufficient. It would be premature to 
use Land Mortgage Banks as an agency for distributing the 
loans under the Act. ••• 

8 . Government should depute officers to advise on the 

feasibility of constructing channels;for the introduction ot silt 
and loans might be|given to groups of villagers to carry out 

the work, ... 

g. Loans might be grant* d for permanent fencing to 
protect cold weather crops frem cattle. ... 

JO. Government should give publicity to section 9 o 

the Act. ... ••• ••• 

Zand mortgage hanks, 

II Should give preference to loans to ordinary aguouN 

turists though ferhaps deserving cases of small landowners 

might be considered, ••• .*• 

12. Area cf operations not to be larger than is consis- 

lent with efficient management. ••• ^ 

13. Loans should be given for the present mainly ^or the 

redemption of lands from mortgage and the Jy 

involved. Loans should not be given for ^otUge nd^^^^^ 
trade and commerce and only sparingly for the p 

land. ... ••• *** 
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14. Though deposits for two or three years are not the 
■ best means of financing the banks, they should not be dis- 
couraged, provided adequate fluid resource is kept. One 
defect of long term deposits though they are better than 
short term deposits for financing, is that owing to the higher 
rate of interest to be paid on them, the margin between the 
bank’s borrowing and lending rate's is narrowed. 

15 A reasonable amount of share capital is necessary, 
some portion being left uncalled up as reserve liabilit)’. 

16, The rate of dividend should be restricted until an 
adequate reserve fund is built up. 


17. Period for repayment of Government initial loans to 

the Kamrup and Sylhet banks should be extended to 20 
years, no repayment being required in the first 5 years. Ini- 
tial loans should be granted .to other banks only if a reason- 
able amount of share capital is paid up. 

18. Additional Government loans should be granted 
direct to the Sylhet and Kamrup bank?, conditional on 
arrears being collected and on an attempt being made to 
build up an adequate reserve, 

19. Insistence must be made on punctual repayments. ,,. 


20. Government might 
periodic leases it is possible to 

sharer. 


consider whether in the rase of 
specify the share of each co- 

•s* 


21. Every facility should be afforded for making search 
in Registration offices as to pre-existing encumbrances. ... 

22. Meantime maximum . loan should not exceed Rs. 
2,500 and minimum should be Rs. 300. 


23, Simple mortgages preferable to conditional mortgages. 
No need meantime of any special legislation to ensure prompt 
recoveries, 

24. Loans should be granted to individuals or perhaps 

to groups of individuals hut not to rural societies 


25. Borrower should be given an opportunity of suggest- 
ing period of repayment and dates of instalments. ... 

26, Expansion should meantime lie not in the direc- 
tion of the registration of further banks, but in the firm 
establishment orexisting banks on sound lines. 


27, A loan misapplied should be promptly recalled. If 
It is granted for repayment of debt, or redemption of exist- 
ing mortgage, the creditor’s receipt and the mortgage deed 
should be made over to the bank. ••• 

• » • 


28. Government should 
the valuer. 


contribute 


towards the pay of 
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2 g. Fees fot making searches in the Collectorate and 
Registration offices regarding title and existing mortgages 
should be remitted cr reduceii. It might be feasible for an' 
official of the bank to make the searches. 


30. Issue of debenture bonds is at present premature. 
When the time comes for floating debentures— which form the 
best means of finance— they should be issued by a central 
institution like the povincial bank and should be of 20 to 
30 years duration. Government should subscribe to a mini- 
mum (say) of tv\o lakhs without any guarantee of principal 
or interest on conditibn that the public subscribed to a like 
amount. -' The bonds should not be made trustee securities in 

the early stages of issue. ••• ••• ••• 

31. The provincial bank might grant short term loans 
where deposits which mature cannot conveniently be paid 
off with the funds in the hands of the banks but this should be 

exceptional. 

Agriculturists Loans Act, 

32. As is the policy at present loans should only be given 
in certain contingencies such as destruction of crops by floods 
or a spell of drought or for the purchase of cattle in the case 

of an epidemic* ••• ••• ••• 

33. When loans are given on occasions of widespread 
calamitv, detailed enquiries as to the needs of each individual 
are not practicable and loans must necessarily be given in 
comparatively large groups. Where, however, the urgency 

is less pressing, detailed' enquiry IS advisable and the tor- 

mation of smaller groups. Distributing officers should be on 
the look out for exactions by headmen and others 


34 Loans for purchase of cattle should be sufficient for 
the purpose without -the rcultiva-or hdving to borrow, from 
Other sources. 

35. Every attempt should be made to realise from each 
individual his own share. Joint liability should onljr be en- 
forced as a last resort and then should be apportioned as 
fairly as possible among all the borroW'irs in the group. ... 

36. Realisations must be strictly enforced where the bor- 

rower'is able to pay and extensions should only- be granted 
sparingly. Full use should be made when occasion demands 
of the Assam rules 15 and for suspension and remissibL 
Dates of repayment should be fixed with due regar'd to tfm 
times of harvest. For cattle loans repayment shoul.d_be in 

two years in two r i.u' M-cr- - ' ••• 

I?. Loans 'shoUld be given, even in more or less rest- 
ricted localities, wherte the crdfi^ Hdi' failed ’fof^ofthrtO 
succeSMve years and cattle loans should -be'diberally given 
even for specific -villages in cases wberebas beembeavy .cattlo . 
mortality. The whole loan should be realised at once if cat- 
tle have not been purchased or if the loan has been misued.',.. 
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38. 0Dans for immigrants who have newly come to 

Assam are ncffe recommended 

39 * Government should give publicity to Assam rule 26... 

^ Marketing, 

40 .\ rThough marketing facilities are not inadequate, 
comrnanications are defective in some district-, and Govern- 
ment should continue, so far as funds permit, to make 
liberal grants to local boards for the construction of minor 
and ^llage roads and for the maintenance of existing roads, 
but local boards must assist by increasing their own 
funds by such forms of taxation as are within their power. 

suggestion of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture the Local Government make an 

enquiry into the possibility of standardisation of weights 
and measures the question of having a doon of standard 
capacity should be considered. 

ii’ i^eat abuses in the system of advances, 

and t;he remedy must be sought for in dispelling, the igno- 

and hardworking, and in affording him facilities of finance 
on reasonable terms through rural societies. 

43 ‘ Co-operative/ju^e sale societies are not likely to 

unless f^he advances which the members ^owe 
to the Marwaris are first cleared off. Only if the local peo- 
ple interested show their confidence in the society bv 

Government consider the advisability of granting 1 loan 
IS essential that some one with business experienc*- and 
a knowledge of the jute trade should be in charge of suet 
a society. It is desirable that such societies should be 
made a success if possible and the Government of Assam 
could gather mfornution as to the progress made by similar 

bTS'n Z -'p* 

premttur?' vvarehou'ses for Aslaniis 

vator ■ ®u^uessful, it means much to the culii- 

to the’ society:* members should be loyal 

-internal irade. 

is aftiesennimfe“°*^*’' "’P* W^uial .banl£s.ini-A*Bam 
blish sich should.be made to.osta- 

S L^rt Government should assis 

oHocal people 
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Organised Industries^ 

48. inilial capital for opening out tea gardens till the 
profit making stage is reached should be provided by the 
proprietors and an adequate reserve, by limiting diviJeuds, 
should be built up to tide over a time of crisis, i.. 

4 

49- It is desirable to establish some type of industrial 
bank in Calcutta with branches in Assam which could 
grant accommodation for a temporary or extenJed period 
to industries in general and to the tea-in lustry in particular. 
Government should take up shares or debentures in the bank. .. 

50. The Revenue and Forest departments should enquire 
into the allegations as to the absence 6 \ land suitable for 
som trees and as to the extinction of the mezankori tree, ... 

51. Pupils of the weaving schools should on return to 

their villages spread the knowledge of improved methods ; 
Government weaving parti -s should assert themselves and 
make their presence known in the villages. If it can be 
shown tha* th<'ir leaching is being carried into practice by 
the villagers, Gavernment may consider the advisability of 
adding to their numbers. ... 

52. The working capital of the Gauhati Emporium should 

be increased. ... 

53. At present inmate conservatism, failure to adopt 
improved methods, and social disapproval are great draw- 
backs to progress The remedy lies in the extra effort 
demanded by increased pressure on the soil and by a conti- 
nued desire to maintain a higher standard of iving. 

54. Weaving for home consumption does not require 
financial assistance but credit facilities are often necessary 
when cloth is woven for the market. The (ioyernment 
weaving department should continue to supply improved 
looms and other appliances for cash or on the hire purchase 
system, and the loans at 6 per cent interest by the depart- 
ment of Industries should be more numerous. Yearn could 
be supplied for cash by the weaving parties or possibly 
through rural societies. The best solution, however, would 
be the establishment of industrial or sale and supply societies 
on co-operative lines for the supply of cocoons and yarn and 
for the sale of the finished product. These societies, how- 
ever, require close supervision and capable management. 
Assistance would be required by Government in the form of 
an expert attached to the Department of Industries and of 
loans at a low rate of interest, 

55. As regards industries such as the making of mats 
and fishing nets, the co-operative department when the - 
staff is increased should endeavour to establish rural societies. 

56. In connection with any scheme for the development 
of cottage industries, the report of the^ Hon'ble Rai Baha- 
dur Kanak Lai Barua may be studied with advantage. 



•t 

5 


Jr^ricultural and subsidiary crops. 


.57. c^tivator sliould endeavour where possible to 
jgrow two Cfops instead of one, including cold weather crops, 

58. It is* the taslc of the Agricultural Department to 
induce thfe eultivator to try improved deeds and to adopt 
new methods. This will be done largely by Agricultural 
"Detnbnstrators some of wl ora should exert themselves more 
;and should also give previous notice of their visits to villages. 
But at the same time all efforts of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment will he useless unless the cultivators bhows his willing- 
ness to carry into practice the instructions he receives. 


59, In cases where new crops are tried, the Agricul- 
tural Department might give seed on credit on condition of 
repayment alter harvest. In times of distress seeds could be 
distributed through raral societies or sold on credit to indi- 
viduals by the Agricultural Department on joint bonds 
which could be made over to the revenue athoritles for 
realisation. For improved plant in ^«r-making, loans might 
be granted under rule 26, framed under the Agriculturists 
Loans Act- Though little capital is required for rearing of 
the mwga worm, small grants might be made by the Depart- 
ment of Industries in genuine cases, It is desirable to start 
more milk societies in the province with the assistance of 

f Government grants on low interest. Nepali dairy business 

might receive similar assistance, 

60, There should be a larger allotment for agriculture 
i« the provincial bndget. Government might by scholarships 
grant increased facilities to those who evince a genuine desire 
to study agriculture in colleges outside Assam. 

61, The Advisory Board of Department should continue 
to recommend measures for stimulating the growth of agri- 
culture, cottage industries and the co-operative movement. 
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Remittance facilities and negsliahk instrumenls, 

62. More should be done in the way of granting ad- 
j^nces against railway receipts and steamer bills of lading and 
in collecting the price of the goods on behalf of the senders, 

*1. exchange payable otherwise 

than on demand should be half the present rate when pay- 

ab e not more than one year after date or sight. In bills uay- 
^ able at more than one year after date or sight, the present 
stamp duty should be retained. This reduction of duty on 
DiJls need not.affect the duty on bonds. In Assam the loss 
of revenue consequent on the reduction in stamp duty recom- 
mended will be negligible- 


64. Nothing shooI:l be enacted which would upset the 

tixisting practice by which the commercial community ensure 
the safety of by writing specific instructions on thb 

face, in the absence of an expressed wish on the part "of |he 
commercial community for alteration.- It may be advisable to 
create a type of chequi' which being drawn originally pay- 
able to bearer will always remain so payable, but this is a 
matter on which the commercial community in large trading 
centres in India are best fitted to advise. 

65. A standardised hundi or bill of exchange would 

probably increas'=' the number of knndis w'hich would have 
widespread circulation throughout India and thus promote 
mobility of credit and be the beginning of an organised 
money market, ••• ••• ••• 

66. Where a merchant has reason to complain of la^'k of 

prompt service from the treasury he should bring, it to the 
notice of the offiper in charge. ... ... ... ... 

67. The rate for supply bills and telegraphic transfers 
should be reduced to I anna for sums of Rs. 5>ooo and over, 
and every facility should be afforded for making remittances 
bv su})ply oills to plices ouiside the province. ••• 

68. Some reduction in the rate of commission is desirable 

both for money orders and for V. P, P. ••• 

69. There is much to be said in favour of remittance of 
half notes by Insured Post. 


• • t 


« • • 
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Co-operation, 


70. The greatest importance must 1 e attached to the 
initial steps taken in organising a rural soci ty. The area of 
its operation and i(s membership should be limited so that 
the members may be fully acquainted with, each.other. ..t 

71. Rural societies should be affiliated to Central Banks. 
In subdivisions which have no Central Banks, the rural 
societies should be financed by the district Central Bank, 
Government paying the cost of an extra Supervisor. 

72. It should be explained to members of roral sqcieties 
that they have {ujl power tO; get rid of ansatbfactory or dis- 

honeet office-borers OP panchayat members. - ' 




71 Loans for repayment of debts of members pnoal 
societies should be refused unless there is a rcMon to 
that they can be: repaid in 3 years. The Ce^ral BaiA 
sLuld strictly scrutinise loan applications-recewed from runil 

societies ^ 

74 Central Banks should make every endeavour to rea- 
lise overdurs/ should take steps to see that they do not ac- 
cumulate in futon-, and should make adequate provision 
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for Reserve Fund' and fluid resource. Affiliated Rural Socie- 
; tif-s should be better represented on the Board of Directors 
of the Cl ntral Rank and should be paid a reasonable allow- 
ance for attending Meetings. The Registrar in his annual 
report shc^lct deal ‘With the ovtrdues of Central Ranks- 

75. The ■ Provincial Rank should have a whole time 
tnanager with banking exj eri-'nce. An endea-our should be 
made to secure a better attendance of mofussil membc rs at 
important meetings of the Provincial Bank, Central Banks 
and the Provincial Bank sharing the expense. It is desirable 
that affiliated institutions and not representatives of individual 
share-holders should have the preponderating voice in the 

Provincial Bank. 




^ 7 ^* Provincial Bank should make no delay in dis- 
posing of loan applications from Central B nks 

77.. Efforts should be made to secure an improvement in 
Co-operative stores by insisting on cash payments. 

78. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies should also 
be Directors of Industries but the Agricultural Department 
should be placed in the hands of a separate officer, preferably 
an expert. 

1 ••• ••• »•« 

79. The post of Assistant Registrar should be filled by 

an Officer of the Assam Civil Service, and, one, if not two 
junior officers should be given a thorough theoretical and 
practical training in co-operative work in the Punjab or 
Bombay and then attached as supernumerarv to one of the 
Assistant Registrars. ... ... ' 

80. The present staff of ii Inspectors should be increas- 
ed by 3 Inspectors and 7 Audit rs for rural societies. One 
selected Inspector, to be designated an Education Inspector,, 
should be trained in the Punjab or some other province 
where there aj-e special facilities for training. He could then 
train all the Inspectors, Cost of the pay of Auditors should 
be borne by the rural societies, except perhaps in the case of 
the newer or poorer societies. 
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81, The primary duty of the Auditors of rural societies 
who would be trained by the Provincial and Divisional 
Auditors would be to conduct a thorough audit which would 
not bo confined to a mere compilation of figures for the 

annual report. The chief task of the Inspectors would be to 149 and 153 

guide and instruct and advise the Vanchayat and m mbers of 

the rural societies as to their duties and responsibilities. 150 

82, The Inspectors land Audtors should train and guide 
the Secretaries of rural societies and town banks; The 
provincial- Auditor should . train the Secretaries of Co- 
operative Stores and-'the Divisional' Auditors, the Secretaries of 
the Central Banks. . Supervisors of the Central Banks should 

attend the training classes of the Inspectors. ... 151 
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^ 53 * The S' crefarie* of rural societies might be allowed 
to receive up to 25 percent of the net profits as remunera- 
tion on condition that the overdues did not exceed 25 per 
cent of the outstandings. ... ... 

84. It is desirable that Central Banks should encourage' 
short term lo^ns on pronotes at a concession rate of interest,"^ 
to be repayable in one instalment out of the proceeds of the 
next harvest. 



* • • 




85. More care slioald be taken in the p-eparation otf^ 
haisiais and in keeping tb^m up-io-date, 

86. Extensions of loans to members of rural societies 
should not be granted too freefy. Strict attention should be 
paid to Overdues. By fixing proper Hst dates and by better 
enquiry into the purpose of the loans, overdues could be 
rninimised. Both Central Banks and rural societies should, 
keep separate ledgers for overdues. 

87. While it is no part of the duties of the Supervisors 
of Central Banks to audit or to organise rural societies, they 
can properly perform the duties of supervision and education 
as regards' rural societies. They should not be allowed to 
have too much power in the Central Banks and the ffirectors 
of the banks and the Assistant Registrars should endeavour 
to promote a harmonious relationship betwe^^n the Supervisors 

and the Inspectors. 

88. It is advisable that District Officers and Sub- 
divisional Officers should lake an interest in the co-opera' ive 

movement. ... ••• ••• ••• 






89. District Officers and Subdivisional Officers should 
endeavour to enlist the sympathies of non-officials to take an 
interest in the co-operative movement. Village pundits and 
students of secondary schools and University Colleges should 
be taught something of the movement, 

go. The two co-operative organisation societies in the 
province deserve encouragement. ... 

91. The time is not yet ripe for Assam to have a Co- 
operative Societies Act of its own- 

02 For the present, the main line of development must 
lie in the improvement and consolidation of rural societies 
rather than in their numerical expansion. 

07, Co-operative societies for assisting* the weaving 
industry should be started, but with caution. Government 
should assist with loans on a low rate of interest. 

04 With a view to encouraging long term deposits, 
interest on deposits made for 5 years or more should be 
exempt from income-tax. ••• 

0-5. A remission should be granted of three-fourths of the 
money order commission to rural societies making remittaiices 

to Central Banks, 
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96. Rermlss’on sliouIJ be granted to local bodies to 
depoiit s&rjjlus funds, provident fund money and contractors^ 
deposits With'-^uch Central Banks as are certified by the 
Registrar^o b^uitable for the purpose. 

97. fte Pf&vincial Bank should not be given the ex - 
elusive rig lit to borrow locally by attracting provincial 
deposits for financing the co-operative movement in the 
provitiee but Central Banks should continue to collect 
deposits. ... 

98. The Provincial and Central Banks might make more 
use of the big commercial banks by depositing in them funds 
for which they had no immediate need and vice versa the 
commercial banks could lend to the co-operative banks in 
their slack season. 

9 4 

Zffftslahon and Legal Proceditre^ 

99. As a general principle restrictions on the transfer 
OT land are undesirab'e but in As-^am there is justification 
for the retention of the clause in periodic pattas of the Assam 
Valley, p'ohibiting transfer of agricultural land to non-agri- 
^Itunsts without the permission of the Deputy Commissioner. 
Jhis claust" provides a useful reserve power which would only 
be enforced in the case of certain specified less provident classes 
ot the population or in r«-spect of particular areas, 

TT°°- been made out for any amendment in 

the Usurious Loans Act of iqi8 

^ * ••• 

loi No Irgislation on the lines of the PuniabReguIa- 

t.on of Accounts Actof 1929 applicable to moneylenders 

oil e undertaken in Assam tid experience is gained 
of the working of that Act. 

102. There should be a Rural 
the ordinary agriculmrist, but this 
under Rs. 200 and the burden of 
to pay would lie on the debtor. 

103, It is advisable to have a record-of-rights for t hi 
permanently settled areas of Sylhet and uoalpara, but it wil 

be of lutle value unle-s it is kept up-to-date* 

lines ‘I*: 

tenants holding under lease holders ir 

the rinfit to f given occupancy rights and 

the r.ght to transfer lands with the landlords' consent. .. 

thefina?dJc^Ln?o‘^J"t7u decree might serve at 

able time to pay up ‘^^The'' Sicrof 

might be shortened^’ 

in the°Ass?m ValHy?® probably necessary for civil worl 


• • • 


Insolvency Act suited for 
would not apply to debt; 
proof that he was unable 
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108. It must be left to the discretion of the Court ifi 

execution proceedings to decide whether interest should or 
should not be allowed from the date of decree and what 
instalments for payment should be granted. If, howev^^ 
payment by instalments extending over one year is granttra^'"^ 
the Court might at its discretion allow a moderate rate oC 
interest — six per cent — on instalments due for repayment 
after one year, ... ... ... 

109. No case has been established for making equitable 
mortgages current in As?am, 






hidigenom Banks. 

no. The stamp duty on hand-notes or promissory 
notes could conveniently be a flat rate of two annas, irrespec- 
tive of the amount in the notes. 

111. No steps should be taken to enforce publicity of 
accounts in the case of indipnous bankers or to impose any 
sort of Government supervision over them. At ihe same time 
it IS in the interests both of the indigenous banker and of 
depositors that his business should be conducted in all its 

aspects on safe and sound lines. ... ... 

1 1 2. It is in the interests of the Marwari jhanke^ tpjbe 

less conservative and not keep apart from modern develop- 
ments in banking. ... ••• •••■ 

1 13. Sound banking must begin not at the top but at the 
bottom with a radical improvement of the mental -and mc^al 
outlook of the cultivator making it p ssible for him to otter 
belter security so that he can get accommodation Irom the 
Mahaian on more reasonable terms. This may lead to the 
creation of small indigenous paper or sound commercial bills 
which mav be readily - discounted and rediscounted forming 
£ ba™s^of a real Iney market in which the indigenous 

banker would form a real link in the chain. 


Olher indigenous ctedit agencies^ 

iij. No concession should be given to moneyrlenders as 
a class for summary realisation of their dues. Local influ- 
ence must be relieo upoi).to induce them to make 
L L operative institutions. There should be no_ legislation 
compelling money lenders to give publicity to their accounts, 
lie Joint-stock banks would be well-adviseo not to take 

overdue interest into account in calculating profits. 

« 

Banking Joint-stock Banks* 

1 1 6. A clear definition on “banking” is impossible and 
to lay down a definition that is indefinite or open “» »"!*** 

busiLss— whether it is called money-lending or banliogr- 
should be conducted on sound lines. 


• • • 
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ilft-stock banks some restriction should be 

« A 

tt^n of dividends until an adequate 
built up. No advances should be made 
the bank. Amendment of the Indian 
ewssary to secure these ends. 

118. If.jjs desirable that a certain ratio of the bankas 

resources Snouid be kept in liquid form to meet the claims of 
depositors. It is also advisable to fix the proportion which 
paid up capital reserves bears to the b ink*s liabilities — 
perhaps lo per cent. Instead of legislation to fix these ratios, 
it might suffice if the half-yearly statement in Form G con- 
tained the information, the correctness cf which the auditor 
could verify a', the tipie of audit, 

1 19. Depositors in joint-stock banks should receive a 

copy cf the annual accounts. ... 

120. It is preferable that accounts of joint-stock banks 
should be audited by a Government auditor. 


• • ft 
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Cattle^ 

121. Though grazing areas may be inadequate or of 
poor quality^ the cultivator can do rhuch by his own efforts to 
improve the condition ol the cattle by reducing tlieir numbers, 
by making more ufee of stall-feeding and by better breeding. 
Jungly grazing reserv s might be leased out for cultivation 
for two or three years to have them cleared, 

122. The Agricultural Department could demonstrate 
how fodder crops can be g'own; 

123. To deal with cattle epidemics it is possible that 
intelligent villagers iriigbt be taught how to inoculate and 
castrate. In any case local bo irds shouli be urged lo in- 
crease the veleririary stjff as much as possible. 

I ’ 

Ini^estmeni habit and attraction of caaiial, 

124. Postal cash certificates are more suited for the life- 
rate classes than for the agriculturists who would have to be 
educated up to thte benefits of purchasing, them. The former 
purchasing rate of'Rs, 7-§;0 might be re-introduced though it 
is doubtful if this -would lead to increased sales. 

125. It IS, not desirable , that, postal cash ceriLificates, 
with more favourable terms, should compete , with invest- 
ments^ such as deposits in rural societies. ‘ 

126. Interest on po&*aI^Casb certificates might., be allow- 
ed after the first 0 months though it is doubtlul if thfs would 
be an additional. attraction. 
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127. As regards agricultural' savings tbe fine of develop 
ment would lie rather in inducing the cultivator to make depo 
sits in rural societies than in the Post Office Savings Bank. 
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T28. Enquiry should be made by 
ther Postal Insurance should be extended to 
public and into the feasibility of a scheme for the 
annuities by cash certificates. 

129. There is no special form of investment 
appeal to orthodox Muhammadans beyond investment in 
The free flow of Muhammadan capital must be left to 
play of natural forces and of changing ideas. Increased pres- 
sure on the soil with the growth of population will accen'uale 
the process* «•« ••• ,,• .«* 
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130. Fuller publicity should be given to the facilities 
afforded bv the Post Office for the purchase of Government 
securities free of any brokerage charges and of their deposit 
with the Accountant General free of Income-tax. 226 


131. It is premature to consider methods of investment 
such as investment trusts, gold cash certificates, and Provin- 
cial Savings Associations. 

132. To popularise the use of the cheque a rapproche- 
ment between ti e local indigo nous banks of joint-stock banks 
and the Calcutta banks is essent al. 

133. Cheques in the vernacular should be popularised. 

It is unreasonable to postulate that the growth of the cl eque 
habit should be pari passu with the spread of English educa- 
tion* ,«• ■** ••• 

134. Treasuries where there is no branch of the Imperial 

Bank should be permitted to accept payment of Government 
dues over a certain amount by cheques drawn by persons on 
an approved list on approved banks. ... ••• 

135* fn trade centres in Assam extension of banking 
facilities should be rather in the form of development of 
local Indian joint-stock banks than in the establishment of 
branches of big commercial banks. Such banks should be 
brought into contact with the big Calcutta banks by opening 
up accounts with them and depositing gilt-edged securities 
so as to obtain cash credit or overdrafts for temporary accom- 
modation or for facilities in cashing cheques. ... ... 

136. It is not feasible to use the Post Office as a place 
for the deposit of gold, silver, jewellery, documents, etc. 

137. Current accounts should ordinarily be opened in 
reliable local banks but where these do not exist, an experi- 
ment may be made of allowing them to be opened in the 

Post Office- ••• 

138. The Post Office may be used for the sale of gold 

cash certificates. ••• ••• 

139. Tlie Post Office should not be employed for lend- 
ing out its surplus funds, 

140. The Assam Advisory Board for Development 
should act as a permanent organisation for maintaining an 
interest in economic conditions and banking. 
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We admit that our report consists for the most 
partof a material appertaining to rural economy and that 

little has A^ %aid’ about !)anking in the sense in which that term 
is used cemmercial world. In Assam we have to deal for the 

most paiJ-Witlf* what may be called rural India and our chief concern has 
been to ;^eftain the main facts about agricultural credit. We have 
attempted to'show the extent and to diagnose the causes of rural indeb- 
tedness*' We have also made soc.^e recommendations which we hope may 
help to improve the economic position of the raiyat. It may be 
argued that the fate of the av rage cultivator is no better than he deserves. 
His standard of output is low because he does not exert himself more or 
because he has a contempt for manual labour ; he lacks the stimulus of 
ambition : he has no thought for the morrow and spends too much in 
unproductive expenditure — largely because he has old debts to pay. But 
the worst possible policy is to accept these facts as unalterable. We 
believe that amelioration is possible. 


We cannot emphasise too strongly the incubus of ignorance and 
illiteracy that lies so heavily upon the agricultural community. We are of 
opinion that national well-being — an*^! in Assam this me.ins the sound 
economic condition of the orHinary agriculturist — depends on the pro- 
gress and dissemination of sound popular education in the broad meaning 
of the word. It is this, as Professor Marshall says, that “ makes the 
mind el•^stic, ready to take in new ideas and able to communicate freely 
with .others.'* We do not claim, however, that this, by itself, is sufficient. 
Habits of thrift, hard work, and punctuality are also essential, and it is 
here that we think the co-operative movement has an impo'tant part to 
play. If members of rural societies could only properly imbibe the 
principles of co-operation, we are convinced that material advancement 
would go hand in hand with self-reliance and foresight which would enable 
the small producer to deal with the village Mahajan or the buyer of pro- 
duce on terms which would not be inequitable and to secure — as he does 
not at pre ent — a fair return for his labour. 


It is not to be expected that any immediate or substantial change will 
emerge as the result of any review of economic conditions. In such 
mitters there is no magic wand to effect a transformation. But provided 
that the country enjoys peace and security — and this is a necessary 
condition — we believe that an improvement will gradually ensue if the agri- 
culturist receives assistance and advice where necessary. It is, however, 
essential that there should be a general awakening of public interest in 
the economic conditions of the province and in banking — especially 
co-operative banks — and that this interest should be kept alive by some 
permanent organisation. It must, however, be an organisation for a 
practical purpose and not for its own sake. The organisation would have 
to deal with live problems affecting mainly the welfare of the agricultural 
community but not exclusively so, because, after all, in India the prosperity 
of the commercial, industrial and even the professional classes depends on 
the prosperity of the masses — th« toiling millions in the villages. We 
have referred elsewhere to the Advisory Board for Development which 
exists in Assam. We suggest that this Board might serve as a permanen 
organisation, but its constitution might include a Marwari indigenous 
banker, a representative of the Imperial bank or one of the Indian Joint 
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Stock Banks in Assam, and a practical cultivator, "$^Bl(%iJfeagncultural 
experiments. As instances of the questions which the’ Bg^||d-^could take 
up, we might cite the improvement of rural societies, the developfiiejitof land 
mortgage banks, the spread of primary education, thp * fesips^fsition of' 
cottage industries, the remedy for the system of paddy loans iu Sunainganj, 
the further extension of the Agriculturists' Leans Act for fhe’^jnirchase of 
cattle, the formation of jute sale societies, and the ettablishment of local 
commercial banks. Practical problems there are in abundance ; what is 
wanted is the co-operation of willing heads to try and solve them. 


J. A. DAWSON, 

Chairman and Secretary* 

RAMANI MOHAN DAS, Rai Bahadue, 

Member* 

MAHENDRA CHANDRA DE, Rai Bahadue, 

M ember % 

UPENDRA NATH SEN, 

Member^ 


NOPAT ROY AGARWALA, 

Member* 



iSIoTE. — The cost of the Committee was approximately 

37 , 000 . 
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